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1458 Summary 
1462 UNDER the impetus of production for defense it has been necessary 
1462 in the United States to increase drastically the capacity for the produc- 
1477 tion of war materials. Expansions of plant capacity have been made. 
_ Concurrently it has been necessary to train or retrain large numbers of 
workers for skilled and semiskilled occupations. Since both produc- 
ies tion facilities and trained manpower are limited, it has been necessary 
‘ in an increasing number of defense industries to work considerable 
= overtime. 
; Overtime work in this country at present presents two separate 
1487 problems—the rate of pay for overtime work and the extent of over- 
time itself. The Fair Labor Standards Act and the Public Contracts 
1488 Act impose no limit on the number of hours that can be worked per 
week. Both of them do require the payment of a penalty overtime 
1490 rate of time and one-half for hours worked in excess of 40 per week. 
fe, Under these conditions the question arises as to what effect the 
536 lengthening of the workweek has on the physical volume of production, 
543 as well as upon the health of the workers. Many wage earners at the 
544 resent time are working on a 48-hour shift schedule. Some plants 
547 are working 55 and 60 hours. A few persons are working as much as 
547 72 hours a week. It is therefore of interest to know whether there is 
any point at which the lengthening of the workweek actually interferes 
550 with production. What experience is available to guide public policy 
~ with reference to that length of workweek and that arrangement of 
573 working hours which is likely to produce the largest volume of defense 
584 materials? What is the apparent relationship between length of 
hours and health? These questions deserve consideration, quite 
589 apart from any questions relating to the rate of overtime pay. 
595 The experience which is available with reference to the effect of 
overtime work on production is largely confined to British studies. 
598 It must be emphasized that these studies do not necessarily reflect 
547 1337 
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current American conditions, especially as most of the pertinent 
British studies were made during the last war. The tempo of Ameri. 
can production is generally faster than that of British production, 
One would expect therefore that fatigue and production studies jp 
England would show that efficiency was maintained during a loner 
workweek than would have been economical under American condi- 
tions. Furthermore, prior to the World War tbe standard workweek 
in England was about 48 hours. The most common American 
practice before the present defense program was undertaken involved 
a workweek of 40 hours or less. 

Although the British experience does not provide the basis for 
determining an absolute level of hours that may be safely worked, it 
does indicate some of the consequences that may be expected to flow 
from an excessive lengthening of working hours. The British studies 
demonstrate that the determination of the number of daily and 
weekly hours which will result in a maximum of production involves 
essentially the element of fatigue. Once workers are fatigued, output 
drops drastically. The onset of fatigue, however, varies in different 
types of operations. The greater the demand for exertion on the part 
of the worker, the faster he tires. ; 

As late as August 1940, the workers in British munition plants were 
employed 7 days a week and averaged between 70 and 80 hours. In 
spite of the emergency, however, the British Government recognized 
clearly the need for shorter hours: 





The continuation of 7-day working, with an average working week of be- 
tween 70 and 80 hours, will quickly cause a rapid decrease in individual pro- 
ductivity owing to the abnormal strain. * * * It is necessary, therefore, 
that the average hours of work should be reduced to a lower level, the ideal being 
the figure which will give, under existing conditions, the maximum output. It is 
not easy to determine this figure, which varies according to the circumstances of 
different industries, but experience shows that it is materially below the general 
hours at present being worked on war production.'! 


Since this statement was made, hours have been lowered to 48 per 
week for women, and the majority of men work from 54 to 60 per week. 

Keeping in mind that extensions of hours in England started from a 
level of 48 hours or more per week, the British experience during 
1915-19 and 1940-41 may be summarized as follows: 

1. Except for short periods, an extension of the usual hours of 
work does not give a proportional increase in output. 

2. The high production level which follows with the introduction of 
overtime soon subsides and is followed by a production level which 
the worker feels he can maintain over a longer number of hours with- 
out overfatigue. Total output level may be no higher, in fact may 
be lower, than during the shorter workweek. 





1 Great Britain, Ministry of Labor Gazette (London), August 1940: Hours of Work and Maximum 
Output. 
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3. Not only does production drop during extended overtime, but 
after the overtime has been discontinued, it takes some time to regain 
the higher hourly production levels. The hourly output mounts 
slowly, and it may take months before a steady equilibrium is at- 
tained. Theadaptation time usually is shorter with simpler operations. 

4, Excessive increases in working hours lead to increased lost time 
during work, absenteeism, and sickness, as well as to a decreased rate 
of production per hour of actual work. 

5. The reduction in hourly output, as working hours are extended, 
is most pronounced on processes requiring heavy manual labor and 
on processes where the worker has a considerable degree of control over 
his speed of operation. 

6. Rest periods help to maintain production at high levels, partic- 
ularly if the worker can take food during these periods. Workers 
must rest, even while at work, and organized rest periods are better 
than rest periods which workers take of their own accord. 

7. Continuous work by the same individuals, during all 7 days of 
the week, is not efficient.? 

These conclusions relate to English workers under English working 
conditions. Similar findings have not yet been made in the United 
States. The British experience does indicate, however, some of the 
factors which merit careful attention during the effort to obtain 
maximum production in this country. 


Hours and Productivity: Experience Prior to Present War 


English thinking on the subject of long working hours is based on 
the extensive studies made during and after the World War of 1914-18. 
At thet time the subject of hours of work proved to be the most impor- 
tant of all of the industrial problems affecting munition workers. 
Before the war, the 54-hour week had been common. During the war, 
70 to 90 hours per week was the rule, 90 hours were not infrequent, 
‘and at times employees worked as long as 100 hours. Sunday labor 
became general, as did night work for women, which had previously 
been abolished for 60 years. 

These long hours were accompanied by so much illness that in 
September 1915 the Minister of Munitions appointed a Health of 
Munition Workers Committee. Its objective was “to consider and 
advise on questions of industrial fatigue, hours of labor, and other 
matters affecting the physical health and physical efficiency of workers 
in munition factories and workshops.”’ 

The detailed findings and studies of the committee, which was 
succeeded by the Industrial Fatigue Research Board,’ may be para- 
phrased as follows: It is possible to increase production by extensive 








? The granting of 1 day of rest in 7 to each individual worker does not necessarily preclude the continuous 
operation of the factory. 
+ Known subsequently as the Industrial Health Research Board. 
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overtime during emergencies. But the striking increase in outp\; 
rapidly deteriorates and may result in no additional production ai || 
if continued for more than a few weeks. Prolonged overtime «x 
not pay except during short periods of time. Cumulative fatigu: js 
the reason for this. 

A reduction of hours from high levels may lessen the total weei|y 
output fora time. The reason for this is that workers on long hourly 
schedules unconsciously develop slower working tempos in order to 
prevent overfatigue. When the long hours are shortened, workers 
continue for a time to work at their previous speeds, and only grid- 
ually increase their tempo. An equilibrium of higher output may 
take months to attain and may not be reached for as long as a year in 
some cases. 

Possible improvement in output during a shorter working week is 
found to depend largely on the degree of control workers have over 
speed. Where the operation is performed entirely by hand, the 
improvement is greatest. Where the operation consists entirely of 
a machine process, the output depends not so much on the working 
hours of employees as on hours of machine operation. It has 
proved impossible, therefore, to develop a hard and fast rule for all 
types of work and all occupations. 

One of the studies during the last war covered 100 experienced 
operators on capstan lathes, turning aluminum fuse bodies. All of 
these operators were women. The study extended over 93 weeks. 
During 24 of these a 74.5-hour week prevailed, including 8 hours 01) 
Sunday; for 28 weeks, 63.5 hours were worked, also including Sunday ; 
and for 41 weeks, 55.3 hours were worked, with no work on Sunday. 
The output during these periods is summarized in table 1. 





Taste 1.—British Experience on Weekly Hours of Work and Output in the Turning o/ 
Aluminum Fuse Bodies ' 











Average Ti.crease iu 
: Hours of Average out- " A does 
Hours in plant actual work | put per hour weekly out- | weekly out 
put put 
| Percent 

74.5 hours 66.0 108 7, 128 | 
GAS BOD. 22. cb iii. 54.4 131 7, 126 | 
EES RS Se ee a 47.5 169 8, 028 | 
} 











a, Industrial Welfare (Westminster, England), December 1939, Hours of Work in War Time, by H. M 
ernon. 


The difference between the “hours in plant’ and “hours of actual! 
work”’ figures is due to time taken out in stoppages, rest, etc. It is 
to be observed that these operators accomplished as much when 
actually working 54.4 hours per week as they did formerly when 
actually working 66 hours. Still more important, they produced 
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13 percent more when working only 47.5 hours. When spending 
74.5 hours in the plant, fully 8.5 hours went for stoppages and rest 
puuses. On the 63.5-hour week, although the unproductive time 
was slightly larger, amounting to an average of 9.1 hours, the average 
hourly production for time actually worked increased by 21 percent, 
leaving the weekly output unchanged. On the 55.3-hour week, the 
time for stoppages was somewhat less—7.8 hours—but hourly output 
averaged 56 percent more than on the 74.5-hour week, and total 
weekly output was 13 percent larger. Thus, a reduction in weekly 
hours of nearly 26 percent, from 74.5 hours to 55.3, resulted in a 
production increase of 13 percent per week. At the rate of 169 units 
per hour, which prevailed under the shorter workweek, the produc- 
tion of 7,128 units of the 74.5-hour week could have been accomplished 
by 42.2 hours of actual work, or 49 hours at the plant, if the same 
proportion of idle time is allowed as during the 55.3-hour week. 
Considering the decrease of idle time with the reduction in hours, it 
seems entirely likely that as much could have been produced during 
a workweek of 48 hours as during a workweek of 74.5 hours. 
Another operation studied involved young persons engaged in light 
work at semiautomatic machines.* The operation was that of boring 
top caps. About 4 times a minute a top cap was unclamped from a 
machine and another clamped on. These two operations took less 
than 2 seconds. The four operations per minute consumed 8 seconds. 
The other 52 seconds the operators stood at the machines, waiting. 
The operation was studied first on a 12%-hour day and later on a 
10-hour day. During a 76.8-hour week, 70.6 hours were spent on 
actual work, with a weekly preduction total of 7,413 units. During 
the 60.1-hour week, actual working time was 54.5 hours, and the 
weekly output 6,922 units. In spite of an increase in hourly produc- 
tion of 21 percent, the weekly total dropped by nearly 7 percent. 
The increase in hourly production was due to a decrease in the time 


‘taken for starting and stopping work and for voluntary rests. 


This method of saving time was observed in all operations when hours 
were shortened. This study, then, illustrated that when workers 
have little control over machine speeds, total weekly production 
depends largely on hours of machine operation. But even with this 
limitation, the weekly production under the 76.8-hour week could have 
been accomplished in only 65 hours at the plant, with the hourly 
production rate and stoppage percentage of the shorter workweek. 

An operation involving heavy manual labor was that of sizing fuse 
bodies, performed entirely by men. The operation consisted of 
screwing a fuse body into a steel cap. The operators could work as 
fast as they liked, as the operation was entirely manual. Owing to 





‘ Industrie] Welfare (Westminster, England), December 1939: Hours of Work in War Time, by H. M, 
Vernon, 
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the heavy nature of the work, these employees worked 12 hours oy 
some days and 10 on others, with intermittent Sunday labor. Sub- 
sequently these hours were changed to 10 per day, and still later 
Sunday work was eliminated. Table 2 summarizes the results 
obtained over a 13-month period. 


Tasi_e 2.—British Experience on Weekly Hours of Work and Output in the Sizing of 
Fuse Bodies * 











: Average Increase 
: Hours of Average out- 
Hours in plant Daa j weekly out- | weekly ou 
| actual work | put per hour | put put 
Percent 
66.7 hours... cha is 58. 2 100 5, 820 
62.8 hours. , inde 3 aie 50. 5 122 6, 161 
56.5 hours. . | 51.2 139 7, 117 














1 U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics Bulletin No. 249: Industrial Health and Efficiency. Final Report o: 
the British Health of Munition Workers’ Committee. Washington, 1919. 


In this case a 15-percent decrease in time at the plant resulted in a 
22-percent increase in total weekly output. The explanation for this 
was a 39-percent increase in hourly output and a decrease in wasted 
time from 8.5 hours per week to 5.3 hours. It should also be observed 
that the actual working time during the 56.5-hour week was longer 
than during the 62.8-hour week. The 5,820 units of weekly produc- 
tion during the longest working period could have been produced in 
42 hours of actual working time, or in about 46% hours including 
time for stoppages, at the production rate during the shortest week. 
In other words, during the 66.7-hour week fully 20 hours were wasted 
because the same production could have been accomplished in a 
workweek of 46% hours. 

A case for operating 3 shifts instead of 2, when the total hours of 
plant operation remained about the same, was presented in a study 
involving “ripping” of 6-inch shells. The operation consisted of 
cutting off the end portion of a forged shell, thus reducing it to size. 
The cutting operation was automatic, but placing the shells on and 
off the machines, even with the use of pulleys, was heavy work. The 
study covered 43 woman operators in 2 plants. For part of the 
period, a day shift worked 59 hours and a night shift 63 hours, totaling 
122 hours of plant operation. For the rest of the period, a morning 
shift worked 38 hours, an afternoon shift 32% hours, and a night shift 
48 hours, totaling 118% hours of plant operation. Under the first 
scheme the cutting time per shell was 5 minutes and 2 seconds, and 
the handling time 2.31 minutes. Under the second scheme, the 
cutting time remained the same, but the average handling time was 
reduced to 1.86 minutes. 





5 Great Britain. Industrial Fatigue Research Board. Bulletin No. 2: The Output of Women Workers 
in Relation to Hours of Work in Shell Making, by Ethel E. Osborne. London, 1919. 
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TS on Under the first scheme, the average hourly output per worker for 
Sub- 122 hours was 7.90 shells. Under the second scheme it was 8.65. 
later The total output for 2 workers under the 2-shift, 122-hour week was 
sults 964 shells. Under the 3-shift system, the total output for the 118.5- 
hour week was 1,025 shells. The increase in hourly production was 
ing of 9.5 percent, and for weekly production 6.3 percent in spite of a re- 
duction of 3% hours in operating time. This result was accomplished 
= regardless of the fact that the workers could control speed during only 
oP tn about one-third of the time. 
it A more recent illustration of the effect of cumulative fatigue on 
a plant output was cited by Dr. J. C. Bridges, Senior Medical Inspector 
0 of Factories of Great Britain.© In March 1938, a company obtained 
22 a large contract which it believed would require working its employees 
=~ for about 60 hours a week. Production rose steadily to a peak period 
in June, which lasted 2 weeks. From then on, production dropped 
steadily until October, when overtime was discontinued because 
ay production at this point was not as great as it had been early in 
this March under the 47-bour week. Simultaneously, the illness rate 
med increased by 10 percent. As a result of cumulative fatigue, both 
ved piece and time workers alike appeared to have no interest in their 
aa jobs and to be doing their work mechanically. 
" j Studies in later years in a number of other industries, including 
‘= iron and steel, glass, and laundries, confirmed these earlier findings. 
ing The British experiences during the last war as well as the results of 
ek. the studies made in peacetime were summarized in 1938 by the In- 
ted dustrial Health Research Board of the Medical Research Council.’ 
ye Asimilar survey was issued early in 1940 by the same body,’ apparently 
in the attempt to persuade England not to overlook the lessons of 
s of the past during its intensive effort to rearm. On the subject of rest 
pd periods, the latter report concluded: 
oa An unbroken spell of 4% to 5 hours is generally too long. Man must rest» 
: even at work. In some kinds of work the man can pause to “stand easy” from 
ind time to time—or may have pauses thrust upon him, e. g., by having to wait for 
‘he material; but organized rest pauses have been proved much more effective both 
the to efficiency and health. The number and duration of rest pauses depend on the 
ng nature of the work, but as a rule rests of 10 or 15 minutes about the middle of 
ng the morning and afternoon periods have been found to give satisfactory results. 
ift In some cases a break of 5 minutes every hour has been found better. 
rst Rest pauses of 5 to 10 minutes in the middle of a spell increased 
nd daily output from 5 to 10 percent. In conveyor or machine operations, 
he however, a pause of 5 minutes every hour was found to be more 
as beneficial than a single 10- or 15-minute pause in the middle of the 
* Industrial Welfare (Westminster, England), January 1940: Workers’ Health in War Time, by J. C. 
ers "Teens Britain. Industrial Health Research Board. Eighteenth Annual Report. London, 1938. 


* Idem, Emergency report No. 1: Industrial Health in War. London, 1940, 
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spell. The Board also found that when piece rates were substitu (eq 
for time rates, output increased considerably and that output wag 
sharply reduced when a return was made to time rates. 

On the basis of experience prior to the present war, H. M. Vernon. 
a well-known English investigator, estimated the following hours as 
best for English workers:° 

Women.—Where considerable hand work is involved, optimum 
hours appear to be 48 or less. Where the work requires only a sm.|| 
element of hand work, 54 hours is probably the optimum. 

Men.—For jobs requiring skill but no great physical effort, men 
could probably work 60 hours without overfatigue. But on heavy 
physical work, hours should not exceed 48. For the same degree of 
physical effort, men can work longer than women. 

It is to be noted, however, that these hours make allowance for 
voluntary rest periods during work which appear to be far in 
excess of the practice in the United States. 


Hours and Productivity: Experience During the Present War 


Pressure for increased hours of work existed in Britain from the 
beginning of the present war.” By the spring of 1940, working 
schedules of 60 hours per week were fairly common. A more inten- 
sive drive for 1nunitions production occurred in May 1940, with the 
result that the 12-hour day and 7-day week became the rule in the 
war industries. For a short time the effect on production was favor- 
able. Within 2 months, however, there was a general complaint of 
absenteeism and the Minister of Labor answered the charge by stating 
that exhaustion of workers was one of the causes." By this time the 
Minister of Supply had concluded that “neither in the interests of 
the workers themselves nor in the interests of maximum output 
could a week of 7 days be worked indefinitely.” A gradual reduction 
of working hours in Government arsenals had been arranged and the 
Minister of Supply hoped that similar arrangements could be worked 
out in all of the private factories working under the control of the 
Government.” 

The initial plan for reduction in hours was to relieve men who were 
working 84 hours per week in munitions plants by a system of rota- 
tion, and to restore the legal limitations of the working hours of women 
and young persons to the pre-war standards of 48 hours per week. 
It was also hoped that the effect of long hours might be minimized 
by requiring the employment of doctors, nurses, and health officers 
in specified factories. Mr. Bevin stated that “experience in manu- 





* Industrial Welfare (Westminster, England), December 1939: Hours of Work in War Time, by H. M. 
Vernon. 

1 For an account of the relaxation of legal limitations on hours of work in Great Britain, see U. 8. 
Department of Labor, Wage and Hour Division Annual Report, pp. 35-41. 

1! London Daily Herald, July 26, 1940. 

% London Times, July 26, 1940. 
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facturing fields points to 55 or 56 hours being the optimum hours of a 
working week.” 4 

A model scheme for an immediate reduction of working hours to 60 
per week and an ultimate reduction to 55 or 56 hours was worked out 
by a consultative committee representing the Trades Union Council, 
the British Employers Federation, and the Government. Progress in 
securing an actual reduction of hours, however, appears to have been 
slow. On September 18,1940, Mr. Bevin stated: “I think the amount 
of overtime being permitted now means a great strain and I would 
urge industry, as the further volume of trained labor becomes avail- 
able, to give continuous consideration to it.” '4 More recently, the 
subject of reducing the hours of individual workers received the atten- 
tion of the Parliamentary Select Committee on National Expendi- 
tures. A report of this committee urges that the hours of work be 
reduced before the health of munition workers is impaired as was the 


case during the last war. 
DAY OF REST 


British experience has demonstrated that continuous work of indi- 
viduals during all 7 days of the week is not economical. Some in- 
stances have been cited in which the elimination of Sunday work, 
coupled with a general reduction of weekly hours, actually resulted in 
a larger weekly output. In a study of woman fuse workers during the 
last war, it was found that they produced as much in 10 hours as they 
formerly had in 12 hours per day, and that when Sunday work was 
abolished output increased still further by 13 percent. The conclusion 
reached was that if maximum output was to be obtained and main- 
tained for any length of time, a weekly period of rest had to be allowed. 
Except for short periods, continuous work is believed to be ‘“‘a pro- 
found mistake and does not pay. Output is not increased.” ® 


ILLNESS AND ACCIDENTS 


As already stated, the British investigations were started because of 
alarming increases in illness among munitions workers during the last 
war. The same findings have been reiterated during the present war. 
The usual complaints resulting from excessive hours, and therefore 
insufficient rest and recreation, are headaches, pains in the back, legs 
and feet, indigestion, palpitation, and difficulties in sleeping.” <A 
considerable increase in the consumption of alcoholic liquors has also 
been observed. 





13 Manchester Guardian, July 30, 1940. 

4 Great Britain, Ministry of Labour Gazette (London), October 1940, p. 26. 

‘8 Great Britain, Parliament, Third Report from the Select Committee on National Expenditure, Ses- 
sion 1940-41, London,1941. For further details see Monthly Labor Review, May 1941, pp. 1155-1159. 

16 U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Bulletin No. 249: Industrial Health and Efficiency. Final Report 
of the British Health of Munition Workers’ Committee. Washington, 1919. 

17 Industrial Welfare (Westminster, England), June 1940: Psychological Problems of Industry at War, 
by J. R. Rees. 
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A specific illustration of the variation of sickness with the length of 
the workweek was furnished by H. M. Vernon. The results are 
summarized below: 


Percent of time lost 


from illness 
Workweek: Men Women 
Py NL tis TE des ahsids < cris ddes ond asveda 7.0 ae 
Ee eee a en, a a, ea eee ae A 5. 7 6. 4 
SLIPS COPEL, 5S a WR ee 4.0 4.3 
th ccceeeinindicemne emigre Rete eget lgarcia 3. 1 


These data indicate that the percent of time loss because of illness 
during the shortest workweek was only half of the loss for the longest 
hours.® ' 

As for accidents, the British data are not conclusive. One of the 
investigators tabulated over 50,000 accidents treated at 4 factories. 
He found that during a 12-hour day women had almost 3 times as 
many accidents as during a subsequent 10-hour period. But no such 
proportional excess was observed for men. The investigators did not 
relate industrial injuries to exposure. 

It was found, however, that temperature had a very decided effect 
on the frequency of accidental injuries. These were found to be at a 
minimum at about 67°. With the fall of temperature, the number of 
injuries increased gradually until at 52° they were about 33 percent 
more numerous. At temperatures above 72°, accidental injuries 
increased rapidly for men, but only slightly for women.” 








18 Industrial Welfare (Westminster, England), February 1940: Sickness and Accidents Amongst Muni 
tion Workers, by H. M. Vernon. 

1% Great Britain. Industrial Fatigue Research Board. Report No 19: The Influence of Temperature 
and Other Conditions on the Frequency of Industrial Accidents, by E. E. Osborne and H. M. Vernon 
London, 1922. 
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INTERSTATE MIGRATION OF WORKERS 


THE mass migration of United States citizens, which has become of 
increasing seriousness during the past decade, is one of the important 
domestic problems which requires immediate attention and therefore 
cannot be postponed for the duration of the national defense emer- 
gency. ‘This was pointed out in the final report of the Select Com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives appointed in May 1940 to 
investigate the problem of workers’ migration. 

The investigation showed that these movements of large numbers 
of American families originated in a variety of deep-seated causes in 
many areas, most of these causes being related to declining economic 
opportunities. In agriculture, natural causes such as drought and 
soil erosion have been most spectacular, but the continued decline in 
agricultural markets is said to have been probably more continuously 
responsible for migration. Migration among urban residents had its 
origin largely in the unemployment problem in the thirties. This 
migratory movement involved hundreds of thousands of families 
every year, many of whom ultimately bettered their condition, 
although most of them suffered severe hardships in the process of 
migration. 

The national defense program has had the effect of stimulating the 
migratory movement, as it offers new hope of jobs in the defense 
industries. The current migration is out of proportion to the needs 
of the defense industries and is creating problems in the communities 
in which these industries are located; facilities for housing, sanitation, 
education, and recreation are being overloaded. When the expansion 
connected with the defense program ends and the national economy 
shifts back from armament production to production of consumer 
goods, it is stated, ‘‘the numbers of people migrating away from de- 
clining economic opportunity will rise far above the large-scale 


‘migrations of the thirties, unless Congress and the American people 


profit by the lessons of destitute migration in the last decade.’”’ The 
areas from which these people are moving to the defense areas con- 
tinue to be the areas of out-migration which the committee studied in 
detail. The increase in population in some of the smaller communities 
near Army cantonments has amounted to as much as 300 to 1,000 
percent in the space of a few months. 
In the congressional hearings on the community facilities bill, it was 
testified that ‘‘at least 1,500,000 will migrate to the smaller communi- 
ties adjacent to military establishments and new defense industries 
now in process of development.” 

As the demand for defense workers is stimulated, the country will . 
approach nearer to full-time employment. Women will be substituted 
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in certain industries and older unemployed workers will succeed th: 
labor which is drawn off into defense or military occupations. These 
untapped labor reserves and such groups as rural low-income famili:s. 
aliens, and Negroes will be employed in nondefense industry, whic} 
will in turn lead to new migratory movements. It was the commit- 
tee’s belief that these problems of defense migration are a matter 
of direct concern to the Congress, and that the facilities of agencics 
now moving to meet these problems will require extension and jn- 
creased support if they are to formulate a workable plan by which 
cooperation among Federal, State, and local authorities can alleviai 
the hardships created by expansion. An agency which can be of 
service in checking the aimless muvement of ill-informed job seekers 
is the United States Employment Service, but the problems creat «| 
by those who move without adequate information must be met with 
the help of the Federal Government. It is pointed out that long 
before the national emergency is over many communities will he 
faced with a completion of their immediate defense jobs, and sizable 
groups of people will be stranded in these communities These 
people will have lost their settlement rights in the communities from 
which they have come, without having attained such rights in the 
communities to which they have moved. As a result there will be 
demands for some provision by the Federal Government to induce 
the States to enact uniform settlement laws and for the appropriation 
of Federal funds to assist these communities in meeting this new 
burden or to assist the stranded persons in returning to their own 
homes. This state of affairs, it is said, may be localized during th: 
period when defense orders are expanding but will certainly become 
serious long before the emergency is over. ‘‘Whenever emergency 
spending comes to a halt, moreover, the problem will strike with full 
force and the Nation must be prepared to meet it.” 


Recommendations 





The recommendations of the committee as a result of its investiga- 
tions covered three types of measures as follows: (1) Measures to 
forestall, as far as possible, unnecessary migration of large groups of 
people whom the committee has designated in its preliminary report ' 
on January 3, 1941, as “potential migrants’; (2) measures to alleviate 
the condition of migrants now on the road; and (3) measures designed 
to assist these migrant people to secure a new start or at least to stop 
their wanderings. 

In order to meet the problems presented by present migrants and 
the new migrant army of even greater numbers which will be released 
when the defense emergency is over, the committee recommended 
that— 





1 For a summary of that report, see Monthly Labor Review, February 1941 (p. 338). 
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Interstate Migration of Workers 1349 


(1) Measures to care for migrants while they are employed either 
in industry or agriculture should include legislation to regulate the 
activities of interstate labor contractors. It urged also an extension 
of the camps for agricultural migrants developed by the Farm Security 
Administration, as the committee considered that Government camps 
serve as a model for private camps and a means for setting new local 
standards of housing and sanitation. A fourth category of public 
assistance should also be established under the Social Security Act, 
to provide general relief for nonsettled persons. 

(2) To care for potential migrants in agriculture, the extension of 
the activities of the Farm Security Administration for low-income 
farm families should include the reduction of the case load for loan 
supervisors and an increase in the annual number of new clients under 
the program and, also, the continuance and extension of water-con- 
servation and pump-irrigation work as well as provision for public 
aid in reclamation projects. 

(3) For migrant families which are trying to get a new start and 
whose return to their point of origin is not practicable, it was con- 
sidered that an opportunity should be given to return to independent 
farming, to the limit of available facilities, either on reclamation 
projects or under the Bankhead-Jones tenant purchase program or 
under other approved methods. For both agricultural and nonagri- 
cultural migrants who wish to gain residence and secure settlement 
rights which will enable them to stop moving from State to State, 
the committee recommended the enactment of legislation to provide 
general relief under the Social Security Act for nonsettled persons, 
with Federal grants-in-aid to those States which comply with a 
uniform settlement requirement. 


Other Proposals 


There were several points to which the committee called attention 
but on which it did not wish to recommend to Congress the extension 
of existing legislation or the enactment of new laws. 

These questions included the need for increased diversification on 
farms, particularly among low-income farmers; the need for greatly 
increased vocational training and guidance among young people in 
both agricultural and industrial areas; the enactment of laws estab- 
lishing minimum standards of health, sanitation, and housing on 
private farms in those States which have heavy in-migration of 
agricultural workers; and the use of lands, held as a result of tax 
forfeiture, for settlement of homeless families, as under the Land 
Policy Act adopted in 1939 by the State of Arkansas. 

In conclusion it was stated by the committee that it “recognizes 
that in a complex interdependent economy such as our own there are 

318651—41—-2 
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many factors which contribute to large-scale migration. Viewed from 
this standpoint, the solution of the problem of migration is intey. 
woven with the larger problem of unemployment. 

it may be said that any policies of government cap 
about fuller employment in industry and providing 


for agricultural products would also contribute to th 
problem of migration.” 


On this premise 
able of bringing 
adequate outlets 
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UNION-MANAGEMENT COOPERATION ! 


THE term, union-management cooperation, is generally considered to 
mean more than the development of harmonious relations between 
employers and unions or the establishment of machinery for the 
peaceable adjustment of differences. It usually refers to programs 
of joint participation of labor and management to improve the 
economic condition of a company or an industry, thereby bringing 
benefits to both employers and workers. Such cooperation represents 
an extension of collective bargaining into a sphere that traditionally 
has been considered the exclusive jurisdiction of management, and 
usually concerns production problems. The object may be to elimi- 
nate waste, to improve the quality of production, to increase output, 
or to modernize equipment. Less frequently it may involve the loan 
of union funds to a company, the sponsoring of a sales and advertising 
campaign, or collaboration for legislation favorable to the industry. 

During earlier years organized labor generally viewed with sus- 
picion any talk of increasing efficiency and sharing responsibility in 
management, although there were instances of united effort to secure 
favorable governmental action, particularly tariff legislation. A con- 
tributing factor in the sentiment against union participation was the 
attitude of the early proponents of scientific management who con- 
sidered unions unnecessary and ignored them as a factor in manage- 
ment improvement plans. Although the unity of interest between 
labor and capital was often proclaimed, most business enterprises 
were conducted on the principle that the employer should “run his 
own business” with no “‘interference’”’ from the outside or even from 
his own employees. 

It was not until the 1920’s that union-management cooperation 
came to the attention of the public. The most prominent examples 
were in the shops of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, the ladies’ garment 


* industry of Cleveland, and the men’s clothing market of Chicago. In 


general, however, the movement was limited and the depression of 
1929-33 ended many of the experiments. 

Within recent years union-management cooperation has again 
gained some recognition in several industries, including the railroads, 
the manufacture of men’s and women’s clothing, hosiery, textiles, 
millinery, steel, and the printing industry. The underlying cause 
of this revival of interest has been the new status and growth of 
unionism. Some employers, who hitherto fought unionization, have 
concluded that unions have become a permanent factor in our indus- 
trial life and should therefore be given the opportunity to share in the 
responsibility of solving some of industry’s problems. Many union. 





1 Prepared in the Bureau’s Division of Industria] Relations, under the direction of Florence Peterson 
chief. 
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leaders are also insisting that organized labor be allowed increase:| 








sce 

participation and responsibility in the management of industry. matt 

Although there are a number of successful instances, union-manag. - is nO 
ment cooperation remains the exception rather than the rule in of vu 
American industry. Three major factors are responsible: (1) Foro- Mar 
most is the fact that cooperation presupposes the sincere acceptance ther 
of unionism and collective bargaining by the employer. Unions skill 
whose survival is still in danger are not disposed to cooperate wit) Som 
management. (2) Union-management cooperation usually means sias) 
that the employer must share with the union certain executive func- the 
tions which he long has exercised without restriction. Some employers Wh 
regard this as a reflection upon their administrative and executive freq 
ability. Many employers do not believe that labor is capable o/{ mer 
making a worthwhile contribution in the managerial field. Others rela 
think that the suggestion-box method, with bonuses or prizes for goo 
ideas, is sufficient. Most companies prefer to restrict union activity 
to the adjustment of grievances and the negotiation of wage and hou: I 
issues. (3) Many union leaders and workers fear that cooperation in 
the introduction of more efficient production methods will lead to = 
lay-offs and increases in the work loads of those who are retained. als 
Although most union leaders realize that over a period of years the ts 
economic welfare of employees depends on the profit status of the oh 
company or the industry, they believe that the union’s function should " 
be to protect workers from speed-up and unemployment rather than -s 
to participate in programs which might bring these results. ys 

The basis of union-management cooperation has consequently me: 
varied from establishment to establishment and from industry to ni 
industry. Occasionally, it has been adopted only as a last-minute Bs: 
preventative of company bankruptcy and the loss of jobs for scores re 
or hundreds of employees. Sometimes, as on the railroads, regulari- a 
zation of employment and reduction in the amount of work contracted of 
out have been the incentives. Competition threatening union . 
standards has been a particularly significant factor. In the hosiery 
and textile industries, cooperative programs have been developed to ™ 
enable the union mills of the North to compete with the unorganized P! 
mills of the South which possess newer and more efficient equipment Z 
as well as lower wage scales. In the men’s and women’s garment a 
industries, such programs have been instigated to forestall wage r 
reductions and increased hours in “high cost” or poorly managed 
establishments, to raise the standards of newly unionized plants to ir 
the general level of the industry, and to enable the union market to . 
compete with nonunion firms. 7 

An evaluation of union-management cooperation and prophecy of 
its future are difficult. Although such cooperation is still in an ia 


experimental stage in American industry, it has had outstanding 
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siceesses as well as failures. Undoubtedly, it is a complicated 
matter with many potential pitfalls. Mere agreement upon a plan 
is no guaranty of success. Rank and file workers tend to be suspicious 
of union leaders who collaborate too closely with management. 
Management supervisors frequently are unable or unwilling to adjust 
themselves to the new restrictions on their authority. A tactful and 
skillfully conducted educational program is needed to get results. 
Sometimes the initial progress in increasing efficiency arouses enthu- 
siasm, but when the markedly noticeable results decline, interest in 
the program dies away and the arrangement may be discontinued. 
Where it has been tested and found worthwhile, the long-run value 
frequently has been less in the economies achieved than in the improve- 
ment in employee morale and in the tone of union-management 
relations. 


Experiments With Union-Management Cooperation 


Union-management cooperation is rarely described in detail in 
employer-union agreements. When mentioned at all, it is usually 
discussed in the most general terms. Most of the plans now in opera- 
tion have been worked out subsequent to the signing of the agree- 
ments, which may or may not have included general permissive or 
obligatory clauses for their adoption. 

Because of the dearth of information in written employer-union 
agreements and the fact that no general survey has been made to 
discover where such plans exist, it is not possible to give a compre- 
hensive account of the union-management cooperation programs now 
in effect in American industry. Following is a brief summary of 
some of the better-known plans. Since the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
has not studied their operation first hand, no attempt has been made 
to evaluate their effectiveness, although in some cases the judgments 
of the parties directly concerned have been cited. 

The nature of these programs obviously depends upon their goal 
as well as by whom initiated. Some are designed to solve a single 
problem; others are intended as continuing arrangements for solving 
any appropriate problem which may arise from time to time. Some 
plans are initiated and administered by trade associations and the 
national union leaders; others by single employers or plant managers 
in cooperation with local union officers. 

The major plans may be classified into three general types, accord- 
ing to goal and method used: 

(1) Elimination of wasteful methods and plant inefficiencies through 
joint shop committees; 

(2) Introduction of new machinery and processes through joint 
research ; 
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(3) Comprehensive programs for improvement of business throu:h 


tone 
combined employer-union efforts. 


fami 





ELIMINATION OF WASTE THROUGH SHOP COMMITTEES aa 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad.—Perhaps the most widespread type of Co. 
union-management cooperation is concerned with the elimination proc 
of wasteful and inefficient methods of production through shop com- Rest 
mittees. The Baltimore and Ohio plan was the first of these to unic 
achieve prominence and it has been copied by a number of establish- to b 
ments. Originated by an industrial engineer, it was supported by plar 
the railroad unions as a means of regularizing employment by making pur 
practicable the retention of work in the company’s shops instead of rest 
contracting it out. First tested in 1923 in a single shop, the plan was mal 
subsequently extended over the entire B & O system. Structurally, cire 
it is composed of a system-wide joint committee, with similar com- the 
mittees for each shop. (These committees do not concern themselves 7 
with the ordinary problems of collective bargaining, such as wages, pro 
hours, discharge, and lay-off.) At periodic meetings suggestions and anc 
criticisms are brought up relating to shop conditions and work It : 
methods. Through this program, it is maintained, the company has dis 
not only attained a greater efficiency by the regularization of work em 





and the reduction of waste, but has also eliminated a large amount 
of friction and dissatisfaction. 

Westinghouse Co.—For some years the management of the East 
Springfield, Mass., division of the Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. sta 





had been concerned over the problem of defective materials and work- me 
manship and other wasteful practices. Disciplinary measures, such |) ev 
as discharges and pay reductions, proved unsuccessful. In 1937 the co 
company asked for cooperation from the union, a local of the United | in 
Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers which had existed in the plant de 
since 1933. af 

A planning committee was formed, consisting of the works manager, 4" 
the supervisor of industrial relations, and two union leaders. Meet- fa 
ings were held with superintendents, foremen, and union shop repre- cc 
sentatives on every shift. Departmental “scrap”? committees com- al 
posed of foremen, union representatives, and time-study experts were T 
established, with the foremen acting as chairmen in some depart- tr 
ments and the union representatives in others. Department meetings re 
were held weekly, during which current defective apparatus was a 
exhibited and analyzed. Employees responsible for damage were n 
often brought in and shown how to remedy their mistakes. Any 0 
troubles traceable to errors or oversight of management were brought ti 
out and discussed as freely and fully as those due to workman failure. n 

These efforts have resulted in a substantial reduction in waste and | h 
defective workmanship, to the profit of both the company and the ” 
workers. Even more important has been the improvement in the . 
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cone of collective bargaining as the parties became increasingly 
familiar with each other’s problems. 

Die-casting workers——The National Association of Die Casting 
Workers and the Pottstown, Pa., plant of the Doehler Die Casting 
Co. recently entered into an agreement jointly to finance research in 
production problems. The board of directors of Management-Labor 
Research, composed of seven management representatives and seven 
union representatives, is to have access to the company’s books and 
to be fully advised on all plans of the company as they may affect the 
plant or members of the union. Handling grievances is outside its 
purview except where “‘it is clearly shown that the grievance is a 
result of management policy,” in which case it “may investigate and 
make recommendations on the management policy but under no 
circumstances shall it investigate and make recommendations on 
the grievance.” 

The immediate task of the Management-Labor Research is the 
problem of rejected goods, scrap castings caused by faulty dies, tools, 
and other equipment, as well as suggestions turned in by employees. 
It also expects to make studies of contemplated new installations to 
discover how such installations will affect production costs and 
employment. 


RESEARCH FOR INTRODUCTION OF NEW MACHINERY AND PROCESSES 


In the above examples of union-management cooperation, the in- 
stallation of new processes and machines has merely been one of several 
methods to attain greater efficiency. In a number of industries, how- 
ever, new labor-saving improvements have been the focal point of 
cooperation, although problems of waste and defective work are also 
included. One such effort, described below, which received a great 
deal of publicity during its early experimental stage, failed a few years 
after its inauguration. 

Naumkeag Co.—In 1928 the Naumkeag Steam Cotton Co., :nanu- 
facturers of ‘“‘ Pequot”’ sheets, decided that the only way to meet severe 
competition was to reduce costs by assigning more looms or frames to 
an operator. The proposal meant the dismissal of nbout 250 people. 
The United Textile Workers, keenly aware of the competitive factor, 
turned to an industrial engineer for advice. He recommended “joint 
research”’ under the direction of a neutral outside technician to explore 
all possibilities of economy and to establish new job standards. The 
net result of this program was a gradual installation of the new method 
of production with a minimum displacement of workers. At the same 
time the company was stimulated to improve its sales department and 
make other economies. Owing to the depression and other causes, . 
however, the rank and file of workers revolted against the so-called 
“stretch-out.” The ‘joint research” program came to an end in 1932. 
An attempt to revive it, 2 years later, led to a bitter strike. 
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Hosiery.—A more recent experiment with cooperation in research js 
found in the full-fashioned hosiery industry. Here the union mills of 
the North found themselves unable to meet the competition of t). 
nonunion mills of the South, owing partly to the cheaper labor supply 
of the latter and partly to their more modern equipment and more 
intensive use of this equipment. Since the union did not have the 
southern mills under agreement, it was forced to make rate céncessions 
to the northern manufacturers to enable them to meet this competition. 
The union felt that by encouraging northern employers to modern- 
ize their plants, they would be able to raise or at least maintain the 
earnings of their members. The union therefore agreed in the 1938 
agreement with the full-fashioned hosiery manufacturers to modify its 
prevailing national wage scale to permit local adjustment of piece rates 
and job standards, on condition that the employers exert all possible 
energy in the direction of installing new equipment. Earnings, how- 
ever, were not to be less than those which existed prior to such 
improvements. 

Printing pressmen.—The pressmen’s union has cooperated with 
management in several ways. Since 1912 the union has operated 
a technical trade school at its headquarters which many employers 
utilize by sending their best men to it for specialized training. In 
addition, considerable aid is given to employers by the school’s staff of 
technical experts, both through correspondence and through actual! 
plant visitation. 

In 1924 the union established a special engineering service for news- 
paper pressmen and employers, partly to counteract employers’ claims 
that they could not afford to pay higher wages, and partly to protect 
union members from criticism and discharge for faulty production for 
which they were not responsible. Each day about 400 newspapers are 
examined at the union headquarters for defects of appearance or work- 
manship. If a defect continues to appear, the company is informed 
and advised how to remedy the matter. Where necessary an engineer- 
ing expert is sent to the plant. The union also offers technical assist- 
ance, without cost to the publisher, when new plants are being con- 
structed, when new equipment must be installed, or when old machin- 
ery needs overhauling. Through this service thousands of dollars 
are saved each year. 

Steel workers.—Since 1937 the Steel Workers Organizing Committee 
has sought from management an opportunity to participate more fully 
in the consideration of production problems. The union has outlined 
a policy whereby more efficient production could be attained both in 
individual establishments and in the entire industry. It has laid 
down several conditions, however, as indispensable to any program 
of cooperation: (1) Complete recognition of the union as a permanent 
and responsible institution, (2) sharing of all savings obtained through 
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operation by increasing employment, improving working conditions. 
creasing wages, or decreasing hours, (3) gradual] installation of labor- 
siving plans during busy periods when displaced workers will have 


opportunities to get other jobs, (4) genuine cooperation through a 


int research committee, with all facts and plans revealed to the 
inion representatives and each step taken only after a mutual under- 
standing. 

Only a few of the organized steel establishments have accepted the 
5. W. 0. C. proposal but, according to the union, wherever the plan has 
been adopted, there has been a noticeable increase in efficiency and 
in three cases bankruptcy was prevented. As an example, the S. W. 
QO. C. cites the experience of’an, establishment in Pittsburgh manu- 
facturing automatic water heaters. Since the introduction of the 
cooperation program, in 1937, waste has almost been eliminated 
and production has increased from 55 units per day to 125 per 
day, with no increase in the number of assembly employees. The 
company’s net profits in 1940 equaled the net losses of 1937. 
Average hourly earnings rose 6% percent while average annual earn- 
ings rose more than 30 percent—from $860.75 in 1937 to $1,163.30 
in 1940. 


Comprehensive Programs for Improvement of Business 


More comprehensive union-management cooperation programs 
deal not only with improved efficiency within the plant, but also seek 
to improve the competitive position of the company, or a segment of 
the entire industry, by tackling sales and marketing problems, 
methods of stabilizing the industry, fair trade practices, etc. The 
clothing industries offer the best examples of this broader type of 
cooperative program although experiments have been made elsewhere. 

Rocky Mountain Fuel Co.—The cooperative plan at the Rocky 
Mountain Fuel Co. was initiated by an employer who was friendly to 
union organization at a time when neighboring, competing coal com- 
panies were engaged in bitter strife with their workers. In order to 
meet the competition offered by these nonunion mines, the United 
Mine Workers entered into an agreement in 1928 wherein it recog- 
nized the duty of the union and its members to cooperate with man- 
agement to attain maximum efficiency. The union has not only 
helped to eliminate waste and reduce costs, but has conducted sales 
campaigns and upon occasion has lent substantial sums of money to 
the company. 

Millinery industry.—In 1936 the United Hatters, Cap and Millinery 
Workers International Union and several associations of millinery 
manufacturers in New York City and New Jersey signed an agreement - 
which established a Millinery Stabilization Commission, consisting of 
three neutral persons, to study the economics of the industry and to 
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formulate fair trade practices and to stabilize and rehabilitate thie 
metropolitan New York millinery industry. The commission issues 
a label to employers who abide by the fair trade practices established 
by the commission. The employers and the union have agreed that 
no worker may work on any hats which do not bear the label. A joint 
advisory board of employer and union representatives was also created. 
In 1940 the agreement was renewed for 3 more years. 

Men’s and women’s clothing industry.—The men’s and women’s 
clothing industries present examples of union-management coopera- 
tion of a nature which provide maximum union participation without 
disrupting the employer-employee, profit-wage relationship. Several 
reasons account for the high degree of cooperation in these industries 
The cutthroat competition among a large number of small units of 
production has made the employers responsive to plans for the estab- 
lishment of uniform shop standards and marketing methods. The 
prevailing piece-work method of wage payment in the industries is 
also an important factor; when earnings are directly and immediately 
related to daily output, the workers are constantly aware of hindrances 
to maximum production, such as run-down machinery and inefficient 
shop procedures. Underlying these factors is the presence of strong, 
stable unions which have been alert to attack some of the underlying 
causes of poor working conditions. 

In the men’s clothing industry, the Amalgamated Clothing Workers 
has been eble to establish an industry-wide system of job and wage 
standards and has sent its technical experts into various plants to 
renovate managerial practices and advise employers on sales and 
price policies. It has lent money, upon occasion, to save bankrupt 
firms and has assisted in the introduction of efficiency and waste- 
elimination programs. When such innovations have resulted in 
fewer jobs, the union has cooperated with the management in working 
out an orderly procedure for the reduction of the working force, 
usually with the provision that laid-off workers be given a dismissal 
wage. An outstanding example of this was the case of the Hart 
Schaffner & Marx Co., in 1926, when several hundred cutters were 
dismissed, after the payment of dismissal wages, upon the intro- 
duction of new labor-saving procedures agreed upon by both manage- 
ment and the union. 

The recent agreement between the International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers’ Union and manufacturers of the New York City dress 
market provides an outstanding example of extensive union-manage- 
ment cooperation. As a result of months of study by union engineers 
and discussions with management, the union proposed a comprehen- 
sive plan to increase the efficiency and sales of the New York City 
dress industry. These proposals culminated in the agreement signed 
in February 1941, which requires employers to provide well-lighted 
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d ventilated workplaces, fewer interruptions resulting from lack of 
pplies, and modern equipment. The union and the association are 
draw up rules and regulations governing management efficiency 
hich will be administered through the impartial chairman who has 
ithority to assess damages for noncompliance. In addition, a fund 
of $1,000,000 is to be raised annually to promote the sale of the 
products. ‘The union has offered to contribute $100,000 from its own 
treasury to thisfund. It is hoped in this way to reduce the employers’ 
costs, increase the workers’ earnings, and place the New York industry 
on a better competitive footing with other parts of the country. 
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PERFORMED 1S 
By Karuryn R. Murpny, Bureau of Labor Statistics, and Metton M. Gorpon, Civi/ ‘he 
Service Commission ! nar 
2,07 
Summary 129 

FEDERAL personnel in all types of activities except those which are 

primarily for national defense increased a little more than 4 percen| 
between December 1939 and December 1940. This increase in per- T 
sonnel was accompanied by a rise in monthly pay rolls of nearly 5 ploy 
percent. | Sta 
Employment and pay rolls for these activities outside of national! per 
defense have been subdivided into 15 major groups according to th: of 1 
types of work performed. The largest proportionate increase in |) 193 
personnel among these 15 groups was for general information and |) of. 
research services, which had 145 percent more employees in December |) oxt 
1940 than at the same time in 1939. Additional workers hired to |) pat 
prepare the results of the decennial census accounted for this increase. ) ] 
General government, law enforcement, regulatory services, labor and on 
ndustrial relations, health, the Postal Service, other public-service |7 4h, 
enterprises, and education and reference services all expanded their |) qu 
employment and pay rolls between December 1939 and December | 7 age 
1940. cafe 
On the other hand, several types of Federal activities were carried “oT 
on with fewer workers in 1940 than in 1939. Personnel was reduced ha 
in public works, Indian services, agriculture, welfare, industrial and | 
commercial development, and conservation. Monthly pay rolls also br 
declined in all of these activities except agriculture and welfare re] 
for which there were very slight increases. ; ag 
The number of civilian employees in national defense activities was y fo) 
almost 86 percent greater in December 1940 than at the end of 1939. , cis 
Pay rolls for these workers increased 95 percent in the same period. fre 


Personnel in the armed services increased nearly 110 percent during | B 
the 12 months ending with December 1940; the corresponding rise in 
pay rolls was about 90 percent. 
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For all types of activities carried on by the Federal Government 
here was a net increase of almost 47 percent in personnel—both civil 
ind military—between December 1939 and December 1940. This 
‘as accompanied by a rise in monthly pay rolls of only 32 percent. 
he increases over the 12-month period of 661,000 persons and of more 
than $58,000,000 in monthly pay rolls resulted in a total personnel of 
2,078,500 for whom the Federal Government had a pay roll of $242,- 
182.000 in December 1940. 


Scope and Method of Study 





This is the second in a series of articles * dealing with Federal em- 
ployees which has been undertaken jointly by the Bureau of Labor 
| Statistics and the Civil Service Commission. In the present study 
personnel in the executive, legislative, judicial, and military branches 
of the Federal Government during two different periods—December 
1939 and December 1940 *—have been classified in terms of the type 
of service they render to the public. The present article is thus more 
extensive in coverage than the first, which was limited for the most 
part to civilian employees in the executive branch of the Government. 
Part-time, temporary, and force-account workers, and consultants 
' on a fee basis, as well as full-time employees, have been included in 
| the accompanying tabulations if they were on the pay roll with pay 
| during the periods specified. Only the regular employees ‘ of such 
/ agencies as the Work Projects Administration, National Youth Admin- 
istration, and the Civilian Conservation Corps have been included. 
‘“Dollar-a-year’’? men and employees who receive no compensation ° 
have not been included. 

Employment and pay-roll data for all workers in the executive 
branch, except force-account workers, were obtained from the monthly 
reports submitted by the various departments and independent 

1. agencies to the Civil Service Commission. Similar information for 

/ force-account employees and for the personnel of the legislative, judi- 
cial, and military branches of the Federal Government was obtained 
from monthly reports made by the departments and agencies to the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

The pay-roll figures represent the total wage and salary expenditures 
of the various agencies and departments during the entire month of 
December in both years. The employment figures, on the other hand, 


ee eat 








2 The first article, ““Occvpations and Salaries in Federal Employment,” appeared in the January 1941 
issue of the Monthly Labor Review. 

3 The information for December 1939 represents the results of numerous revisions as more complete reports 
have been received. It may, therefore, be regarded as less subject to change than that for December 1940, for 
which final figures were not available in all instances when these tabulations were made. 

‘ For example, enrolled personnel of the Civilian Conservation Corps and work relief personnel of the . 
National Youth Administration and Work Projects Administration have not been included. 

‘ This group comprises employees who are empowered to exercise certain authority or who possess certain 
privileges as representatives of the Federal] Government, although they receive no salary 
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show the number of employees on the pay roll with pay during , 
single pay period of the month. For practically all employees ‘he 
figures are for the last pay period in the month, but for some of the 
force-account employees the reports are as of the middle of the month. 

In reporting employment and pay-roll information the departments 
and agencies observe the following definitions and distinctions: 

Full-time employees are those who are normally expected to work the ful] 
number of hours as specified in the regulations of each department or agency. 
This group includes temporary employees who are appointed for periods of limited 
duration (usually not to exceed 6 months) as well as permanent employers. 

Part-time employees are those who are hired to work less than the full number 
of hours specified for the department or agency. They may have either temporary, 
or permanent appointments. 

Force-account employees are those engaged for a specific construction, repair, 
or maintenance job which a government agency does itself. Practically.all of 
these workers are paid on a per diem or per hour basis and a large part of them ar 
temporary employees. 

The classification of Federal employees according to broad fields of 
activity has been made to conform as closely as practicable with a 
functional analysis of employment and pay rolls of State and local 
governments for the decade, 1929 through 1938, which has resulted 
from the State, County, and Municipal Survey conducted by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics in cooperation with the Work Projects 
Administration. The functional grouping in that survey follows in 
its main outlines the standard classification used by the Bureau of the 
Census in its publications on financial statistics of States and cities. 
Surrent information similar to that made available by the survey 
for the 10 years ending with 1938 is being released by the Bureau of 
the Census in its series of publications entitled ‘State and Local 
Government, Quarterly Employment Survey.” The accompanying 
tabulations have, therefore, been designed to present an analysis of 
the functions of the Federal Government in terms of employment and 
pay rolls which could be regarded as reasonably comparable to such 
information as is already available for State and local governments. 

The summary character of the reports submitted by the depart- 
ments and agencies each month to the Civil Service Commission and 
Bureau of Labor Statistics has imposed definite limitations on the pre- 
ciseness of the functional distribution. Since this distribution is a 
byproduct of reports which are collected primarily to provide a count 
of personnel and a total of pay rolls in the Federal Government each 
month. it is in terms of the organizational unit for which the depart- 
ment or agency reports employment or pay rolls. In some instances, 
where the unit is engaged in more than one activity, it was necessary 
to allocate the entire unit arbitrarily to a single category in the dis- 
tribution. For example, the Children’s Bureau of the Department of 
Labor, which engages in both health and welfare activities, was classi- 
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fied under ‘‘welfare,” since that is the broader term and could be 
interpreted to include health activities. Similarly, the Veterans’ 
Administration was classified under national defense, although some 
of its activities might more properly be classified under welfare or 
health. The argument in favor of placing the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion under national defense was that the services of this agency are 
restricted to persons who can demonstrate some military connection. 


Major Functional Groups 


The Federal Government during 1940 increased its personnel— 
both civil and military—by almost 661,000, or at the rate of 55,000 
persons per month. This resulted in a rise in the monthly pay rolls 
of more than $58,000,000. Thus, the total personnel of 2,078,500 at 
the end of 1940 was almost 47 percent higher than it was at the close 
of 1939. Salaries and wages of $242,182,000 in December 1940, how- 
ever, were not quite a third higher than the monthly total at the end 
of 1939. 

These large increases over a comparatively short period raise 
several questions. Has there been a general and even expansion of 
Federal activities or has expansion been largely concentrated in one 
or two phases of the governmental work? Have any governmental 
activities been carried on with less personnel in 1940 than in 1939? 
Since there has been no general reduction in rates of pay during this 
period, what is the explanation of the disproportionate increase in 
employment and pay rolls? 

National defense accounted for almost 628,000 of the net increase of 
661,000 persons in Federal employment between December of 1939 and 
1940. Thus, at the end of 1940 almost three-fifths of all Federal per- 
sonnel shown in table 1 were directly connected with defense activi- 
ties, as compared with only a little more than two-fifths of the total 


- at the close of 1939. Approximately three-quarters of the added 


personnel for national defense was in the armed services and the 
remainder was in civilian employments such as at navy yards and 
arsenals, 

The Postal Service was second only to national defense activities 
in terms of both the total number of employees and the absolute 
increase in personnel during 1940. Although there were nearly 
17,000 more postal employees in December 1940 than in the previous 
December, this service declined in relative importance during this 
period. It accounted for only 17 percent of all Federal employees in 
December 1940 as contrasted with 24 percent in the same months of 
1939. It should be pointed out, however, that these percentages 
based on December figures somewhat overemphasize the relative size 
of the Post Office force in both years, since the number of such workers 
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reaches its seasonal peak every year during the Christmas holiday 
rush. . 

The largest proportionate increase in personnel shown in table | 
was in general information and research services, which had a gain in 
employees of 145 percent during 1940. This was one of the smaller 
functional units, however, and the net addition of fewer than 8,2:\( 
workers caused the large percentage increase. Practically all of this 
increase was in the Bureau of the Census, which was engaged in 
analyzing the results of the decennial census. 

Six groups of Federal activities included in table 1 showed net losses 
in personnel between 1939 and 1940. These declines varied from less 
than 0.2 percent for public works to 4.4 percent for conservation and 
development. Practically the entire reduction in the latter group wis 
among the regular employees of the Forest Service in the Departme 
of Agriculture. Most of the decrease of 4.0 percent in the category of 
industrial and commercial development resulted from reductions in 
the staff of the Home Owners’ Loan Corporation, which were occa- 
sioned by the declining work load attendant upon the normal process 
of liquidation. 

In absolute numbers, the largest reduction in personnel was in 
welfare activities, which had a net loss of approximately 3,000 employ- 
ees between December 1939 and December 1940. The number of 
persons employed by the Work Projects Administration alone was 
reduced by more than 5,000, but this reduction was partially com- 
pensated for by increases in such other welfare agencies as the Farm 
Security Administration and the National Youth Administration. 

The expansion of national-defense activities largely explains the 
disproportionate increases in Federal employment and pay rolls 
during the 12 months of 1940. If the number of persons in the armed 
services and the corresponding pay rolls are deducted from the totals 
shown in table 1, the increases for the remaining functional divisions 
are approximately 20 percent for both pay rolls and employment. 
instead of 32 and 47 percent, respectively, for all Federal personnel 
In other words, for the civilian employees as a whole, the expansion in 
employment and pay rolls has been almost parallel. In any com- 
parison of salaries of military and civilian personnel, the perquisites 
of the armed forces must be kept in mind. If the value of food, 
clothing, quarters, medical care, and other items supplied to the 
military personnel were added to their salaries, the spread between 
civilian and military salaries would be reduced. 

Among the civilian employees the greatest variation between the 
increases in employment and pay rolls was in the group engaged in 
other public service enterprises. The monthly pay roll for these 
workers was almost 42 percent higher in December 1940 than in 
December 1939, although there had been an increase of only about 
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§ percent in the number of employees. Changes in regular estab- 

hment personnel (i. e., exclusive of force-account employees) at 
the Panama Canal largely accounted for this variation. Two pay 
rolls are maintained for Federal employees in the Canal Zone: The 
“oold roll’ which includes administrative, technical, and clerical 
employees who receive a bonus of 25 percent above the basic salary 
for working in the Canal Zone; the “silver roll’? which includes 
common laborers and custodial employees.* The types of workers 
required for the enlargement of locks and other construction projects 
in the Canal Zone resulted in a change in the ratio of “gold roll’’ 
to total employees from 28 percent in December 1939 to 48 percent 
n December 1940. Because of these changes in the proportions of 
the two types of employees, there was a net decrease of almost 8 
percent in regular establishment employees in the Canal Zone at 
the same time that there was a 50-percent net increase in the pay 
rolls. 

Although employees in general information and research services 
increased 145 percent between the two Decembers, monthly pay 
rolls for this group rose less than 116 percent. The most important 
factor in this change in relationships was the hiring of large numbers 
of comparatively low-salaried clerical employees to work on the 
Census. 

There was a noticeable disparity in changes in employment and 
pay rolls for public works between 1939 and 1940, also. Both were 
lower at the end of 1940 than in December 1939, but a decrease of 
less than 0.2 percent in employment was accompanied by a drop of 
almost 9 percent in pay rolls. Since this group includes all force- 
account employees in the Federal service, such a difference is not 
unusual. As these workers are hired on a per-hour or per-diem basis, 
there is more opportunity for divergence in movements of employ- 
ment and pay rolls for this group than is the case with regular estab- 
lishment employees whose employment is more continuous. For 
example, there were over four times as many force-account employees 
reported at the Panama Canal in December 1940 as in the same 
month of 1939, but total pay rolls in 1940 were only a little more 
than twice as high as they were in December 1939. Figures on man- 
hours, which the Bureau of Labor Statistics also collects, reveal that 
the average man-hours per force-account employee at the Panama 
Canal were only about half as great in December 1940 as in December 
1939. 

Differences in the changes in employment and pay rolls in the 
remaining functional divisions were comparatively minor. Such 





* This distinction originated from the types of coin with which the different groups of workers were paid. 
Although the distinction is no longer observed in the method of payment, it is currently used as a rough 
occupational designation. 
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variations may result from changes in the proportions of lower-pui 
to higher-paid workers or from the effects which sharp changes jy 
the number of employees within the month have on the comparison. 
since the pay-roll figures are for the entire month and employment 
figures are for one pay period in the month. 


TaBLe 1.—Personnel and Pay Rolls in Civilian and Military Services of Federa| 
Government, by Major Function, December 1939 and December 1940 









































| Number of persons | Monthly pay rolls 
| Percent Percent 
Major functional group | + j of change, 
Decem- | Decem- | }.> 1939 | December | December ner 19 ; 
ber 1940 | ber 1939 | “1, De- 1940 1939 to De 
cember cember 
| 1940 1940 
4 
All groups— 
Excluding national defense___..| 836,492 | 803, 163 +4.15 |$134, 028, 514 ($127, 768, 367 +4. % 
Including national defense - __-_--. 2, 078, 509 |1, 417, 545 +46.63 | 242,182,190 | 183, 990, 231 +31. ( 
General government...........___.. | 96,309 | 90,489) +6.43| 17,227,798 | 16, 201, 708 +6 
i ETT TE 16, 872 13, 955 +20. 90 2, 751, 496 2, 238, 220 +22. 9 
ll Se 88, 446 88, 577 —.15 9, 809, 388 10, 727, 578 —8. 5 
Conservation and development.....| 22, 671 23, 724 —4.44 3, 569,666 | 3, 660, 216 —2.47 
pS 42,373 —1.95 6, 858, 236 6, 804, 166 +.79 
Industrial and commercial develop- 

SS Pa ...-| 2,86 24, 586 —3.01 4, 288, 576 4, 336, 476 —1.) 
Regulation (business and finance)..| 22, 336 20,044 | +11.43 4, 540, 542 4, 154, 452 +9, 2 
Labor and industrial relations______- | 4, 671 3, 954 +18.13 878, 778 749, 908 +17.18 
i ewcmgieiliccmuban | 10, 584 9, 722 +8. 87 1, 493, 674 1, 383, 049 +8. | 
a e veccail ane 102, 200 —2. 04 13, 827, 216 13, 765, 479 +. 
EE ae: 11, 098 11, 228 —1.16 1, 377, 424 1, 380, 952 —.2 
SEE ee | 362, 457 345, 551 +4. 89 61, 851, 194 58, 820, 958 +5 
Other public service enterprises. __ _- 19, 769 18, 591 +6. 34 3, 203, 278 2, 262, 499 +41. 
General information and research..._| 13, 848 5,660 | +144. 66 1, 920, 137 890,826 | +115. 5: 
Education and reference. .----_------ | 2, 846 2,509 | +13.43 431, 111 391, 880 +10. ( 
a a 1, 242,017 | 614,382 | +102.16 | 108,153,676 | 56, 221, 864 +92. ; 

Armed services _.............-.. 884, 094 421,806 | +109. 60 56, 586, 999 29, 806, 783 +89. 85 
Civilian employments. -....---- | 357,923 | 192, 576 | +85. 86 | 51, 566,677 | 26, 415, 081 +95. 22 
i 








Detailed Functional Distribution 


The preceding analysis of the major classes of services performed 
by Federal workers represents a summary of similar information 
for 241 units shown in table 2. To present as much information as 
possible in the tabular arrangement, a dual system of abbreviation 
has been used which is described briefly. 

In cases where a functional unit in table 2 is a part of a larger de- 
partment or agency, the appropriate agency or department is indi- 
cated by the abbreviation following the name of the unit. For ex- 
ample, the fact that the executive staff and the maintenance force of 
the White House, as well as the Bureau of the Budget, are three of 
several parts of the Executive Office of the President is indicated by 
the abbreviation E.O. Other abbreviations are explained at the end 
of table 2. The absence of such an abbreviation indicates that the 
unit is an independent agency. 
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Some units appear under two different subdivisions in table 2. 
This occurs wherever a unit has force-account as well as regular 

tablishment employees. The regular establishment employees, 
indicated by the abbreviation RE, are classified according to the 

rimary function of the unit; the force-account employees, indicated 
by FA, are all tabulated under public works, since by definition 
force-account employees are those engaged in construction and 
maintenance work. For example, the designations (RE) (I) following 
Division of Territorial and Island Possessions, indicate that these are 
the regular establishment employees only in this division which is in 
the Department of Interior. The remainder of its employees have 
been classified under public works. 

The classification in table 2 shows the complexity and variety of 
the services rendered by the Federal Government. It also indicates 
fluctuations in governmental organization: new units were created, 
others were consolidated or abolished, and still others were transferred 
from one agency or department to another during 1940. For ex- 
ample, as a result of defense needs, the distribution for December 
1940 included 945 employees of the Advisory Commission to the 
Council of National Defense and 15,092 employees of the Selective 
Service System; neither of these units had a counterpart in the 1939 
distribution. The transfer of the Weather Bureau from the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to the Department of Commerce was a result of 
the President’s Reorganization Plan No. IV. Numerous other such 
transfers have been noted in table 2. 

The major changes in the utilization of Government personnel 
during 1940 have already been observed. National-defense activities 
have been paramount and their influence is not limited to the category 
“national defense.”” Numerous governmental units were designated 
as defense agencies in the latter half of 1940 and some of them have 
increased their staffs substantially as a result of the additional duties 
entailed by their defense status. For example, the employment and 
pay rolls of the Civil Service Commission, which is responsible for 
recruiting civilian workers for the defense program, were more than 
doubled between December 1939 and December 1940. The Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Service, the Civil Aeronautics Administration, 
and the Maritime Commission are other examples of defense agencies 
which have had substantial increases in their staffs. 

Although emergency activities in conjunction with the defense 
program have in recent months overshadowed other changes in Gov- 
ernment functions, the fluctuations in nondefense programs are also 
revealed in the details in table 2. During 1940 there was a sharp 
reduction in the employment and pay rolls of the Public Works Ad- 
ministration—the funds appropriated for carrying out the purposes of 
this Administration have been nearly exhausted. On the other hand, 
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the intensification of activity in carrying out the purposes of ||) 


Fair Labor Standards Act is evident from the rise in employment » )) 


} 
| 
i 


pay rolls of the Wage and Hour Division of the Department of La!)o; 


between December 1939 and December 1940. 


Tasie 2.—Detailed Functional Classification of Personnel and Pay Rolls in Civilian 
and Military Services of Federal Government, December 1939 and December 194)) 


|For abbreviations, see note on p. 1374] 





Number of persons 


Functional group 








20 |... 


December | December 
1940 1939 
General Government 
Total, general government 96, 309 | 90, 489 
Legislative : 3, 672 | 3, 241 
House of Representatives - --- 2, 314 2, 016 
Senate 1, 329 1. 184 
Temporary National Economic Committee 29 41 | 
Judicial. 2, 528 | 2, 268 
Executive units, not elsewhere classified 236 | 189 
Executive staff of White House (E.0.) 50 48 
Maintenance force of White House (E.0.) 186 141 
International relations 5, 993 | 5, 829 | 
Department of State ! 5, 932 5, 764 
Alien Property Custodian’s Office (J) *, 65 
Territorial and insular relations. 348 | 347 
Governor of Alaska (I)_. 7 
Equatorial Islands (1) 7 | 22 
Governor of Hawaii (I) 4 | 4 
High Commissioner, Philippine Islands (I)... 100 | 96 
Division of Territorial and Island Possessions 
(RE) (1) Sil 7 | 62 
Governor of the Virgin Islands (RE) (I)___--- 127 156 
Personnel recruitment: Civil Service Commission 3, 980 | 1, 829 
Finance and budgeting 51, 140 | 49, 599 | 
Administration and budgeting 2, 662 3, 086 
Bureau of the Budget (E.0O.) 235 162 | 
Division of Appointments (T) ? nliiie tall 
Division of Personnel (T) 2 59 | we 
Office of the Chief Clerk (T)_-. 1,614 2, 167 
Office of the General Counsel! (T) 41 40 
Division of Printing (T) 34 32 
Division of Research and Statistics (T) 65 66 
Office of the Secretary (T).................._-- 80 | 64 
Office of the Secretary—Expense of Loans (T)- 40 | 41 
Superintendent of Treasury Buildings (T) 267 | 257 
Superintendent of Treasury Buildings— | 
uard Force (T) ; wabens 227 | 237 
Revenues... ..- A. 6 RG A 34, 469 32, 955 | 
Board of Tax Appeals 132 | 128 | 
Bond and Spirits Division (J) *__. 66 | 73 
Bureau of Customs (T) - -- i . 8, 864 | 8, 921 
Bureau of Internal Revenue (T) } 25, 407 23, 833 
Custody and disbursement of funds dee 5, 123 | 4, 339 
Division of Disbursement (T)__. ah 4 2, 062 2, 045 
Bureau of the Mint (T) 1, 946 1, 287 
Office of the Treasurer (T) -_. 1,115 1, 007 
Auditing and accounting... .______. 6, 711 7, 034 | 
General Accounting Office. 5, 273 | 5, 109 
Commissioner of Accounts and ‘Deposits (T)§ )s. | 41,438 1, 925 
Publie debt. WB | 2 175 | 2 185 
Government Mill (T) a ndhanel 19 19 
. ivision of Loans and Currency (T). Bo th ok. 1, 361 1, 361 
Division of Paper Custody (T).....____. we 26 | 7 
Commissioner of the Public Debt (T)___..__-- | 40 87 


Sve footnotes at end of table. 


Monthly pay rol! 


December | Decem)er 
1940 1939 


ga | 


$17, 227, 798 $16, 201, 


1, O15, 462 957 
706, 221 663. 
302, 502 284, 308 
6, 739 9, 785 

616, 981 550. | 
30, 785 30. ¢ 
21, 101 19,8 
9, 684 10, 

1, 131, 342 1, 091, 62 

1, 115, 772 1, 074, 

15, 570 | 17, 228 
41, 935 | 45, 32 
2, 255 2, 1F 
1,623 | 1,7 
1, 368 1, ¢ 
9, 980 | 14, 978 
13, 426 | 9, 4! 
13, 283 15, 34 
607, 642 | 296, 2¢ 

9, 210, 121 8, 903, 29 
446, 180 487, 32 
66, 709 | 44, 50 

3, 469 
_ 8 Sie hee 
252, 768 327, 168 
12, 182 | 10, 86+ 
5,658 | 5, 36 
14, 226 13, 647 
21, 272 | 19, 2% 
8, 581 | 10, 00 
29, 694 | 26, 27 
24, 624 | 26, 73 

6,610,154 | 6, 358, 788 

39, 598 38, 388 
15, 251 | 16, 52! 

1,655,362 | 1, 657, 38 

4,899,943 | 4,646,48 
750, 497 | 627, 42 

4 275, 569 278, 18 
318, 481 206, 20! 
156, 447 | 143, 037 

1, 095, 584 1, 126, 66 
878, 013 | 851, 66/ 

4217, 571 | 275, 00 
307, 706 303, 097 

2, 2, 215 
192, 714 | 190, 309 
3, 682 | 3, 801 
8, 373 | 7, 592 
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| .pLe 2.—Detailed Functional Classification of Personnel and Pay Rolls in Civilian 
and Military Services of Federal Government, December 1939 and December 1940— 


( ‘ontinued 





Functional group 


General Governmeni—C ontinued 


ance and budgeting—Continued. 
Public debt—Continued. 
Division of Public Debt Accounts and Audit 


«oe = 
Office of the Register of the Treasury (T 
Division of Savings Bonds (T) 


chasing and supplies_-_- 

Government Printing Office 

Bureau of Engraving and Printing (T) 

Procurement Division, Branch of Supply (T 

Procurement Division, Field Administrative S 
tion (T) 


gal services _____- 
Special Counsel for the United States 
Administrative Division (J) 
Antitrust Division (J)____- 
Assistant to the Attorney General (J) 
Assistant Solicitor General (J) 
Attorney General (J)_____- 
Claims Division (J) ._._.- 
Customs Division (J) __-- . 
Examination of Judicial Offices (J) 
Lands Division (J) 
Miscellaneous Unit (J)_- 
Solicitor General (J) _- 
Tax Division (J) . 
United States Attorneys (J) 
Veterans Insurance Litigation Division (J 


Recording and reporting: National Archives 
General care of Government buildings 
Architect of the Capitol (Leg.) 
Public Buildings Administration (FW A 


Law Enforcement 
Total, law enforcement 


Coast Guard (civilian employees) (RE) (T) 
Criminal Division (J) _. 

Federal Bureau of Investigation (J) 
Immigration and Naturalization Service (L) (J 
Bureau of Narcotics (T)_- 

Secret Service (T) 

United States Marshals (J) 


Public Works 
Total, public works 


Administration and engineering 
Federal Works Agency—Office of Administrator 
» / 3a ; , 
Public Works Administration (FWA 


Highways__..._____- 
Alaska Road Commission (I) 
Public Roads Administration (FW A) 


Public (construction) projects * 
Bureau of Biological Survey (FA) (1) ° 
Coast Guard (FA) (T) 
Fish and Wildlife Service (FA) (1) * 
Bureau of Fisheries (F A) (1) ® 
Forest Service (FA) (A) 
General Land Office (F A) (1) 
Geological Survey (FA) (I) -_-_- 
Grazing Service (FA) (I)__ 
Office of Indian Affairs (FA) (I) '° 
Bureau of Mines (FA) (I) : 
National Agricultural Research Center (F A) (A)! 
National Park Service (FA) (I) 


See footnotes at end of table. 





Number of persons 


December December 


1940 1939 
150 15] 
376 386 
203 204 

14, 901 14, 257 
6, 944 5, 874 
5, 688 5, 648 

661 679 

1, 608 2, 056 
2, 892 2.910 
3 4 

401 367 
371 6 406 
57 46 

15 16 

20 18 
131 118 
33 36 

16 16 

471 512 

5 2 

2] 22 

72 174 

1, 056 1, 022 
120 151 
380 353 
10, 239 9, 667 
461 1, 108 
yy, 278 Ss, KAY 

16 R72 l 3 O55 
4.978 ‘5 737 

100 05 
4, 211 2, 418 
» 755 3. 974 
350 358 
410 341 
1, 068 1, 032 

RR. 446 88, 577 

1, 571 6, 247 

137 53 

1, 434 6, 194 

3, 402 2, 949 

343 105 

3. 059 2, 844 

2, 283 6, 177 

102 130 
 ) ae " 

42 

A 65 

0 22 

330 1, 033 

29 34 

1, 222 2, 566 

0 18 

350 226 

82 411 


Monthly pay rolls 


December 
1940 


$24, 229 
51, 406 
5, O78 
2 , 428 
, 291, 160 
903, 668 
9S, 602 


— KD 
ma] 
= 
_ 
t 


210, 998 


679, 919 
1, 683 
58, 672 
05, 266 
14, 963 
5, 565 

7, 708 
35, 349 
9, 625 
3, 896 
115, 321 
2, 358 
6, 395 
49, OR7 
244, 940 
29, 091 


68, 647 
1, 320, 536 
110, 386 
1, 210, 150 


9, 809, 388 
319, 357 


29, 102 


290, 255 


597, 165 


71, 577 


0 
24, 433 
5, 051 


December 
1939 


$23, 621 
51, 911 
23, 648 


, 294, 906 
, 070, 052 
857, O82 
99, 406 


268, 366 


683, 379 
1, 808 
55, 473 


11, 210 
5, 053 
6, 437 
36, 040 
10, 407 
4 000 
119, 131 
400 

6, $26 
0), 215 
237, 100 
36, 711 


64, 394 
1, 284, 341 
131, 812 
1, 152, 529 


10, 727, O18 


14, 460 
108 


oe 
x 


529, 754 
25, 796 


503, 958 


396, 987 

150 

8, 455 

2, 697 
3, 438 
3 7) 


ie 


~! 
an 5 


5, 374 
936 
, 147 
, 818 
23, 950 
21, 477 


14 


— on bo 
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TasiLe 2.—Detailed Functional Classification of Personnel and Pay Rolls in Civilian 
and Military Services of Federal Government, December 1939 and December 1940 — 


Continued 





| 


Functional group 





Number of persons 


Monthly pay rolls 





December | December | December | 






































December 
|} 190 | 1939 | 1940 1939 
—— _—__ $$$ —EE —_ — 
Public Works—Continued | 
Public (construction) projects— Continued. 
Soil Conservation Service (FA) (A)_.......____- 119 | 1, 476 $10, 394 $104, 372 
Division of Territorial and Island Possessions | 
No ane tran ager liana | 18 0 479 
Governor of the Virgin Islands (FA) (I)__- 0 153 0 3, ( 
Housing projec Ae 1, 805 | 2, 131 410, 485 458, 
Alley Dwelling A .uthority_. 127 44 19, 998 8,5 
United States Housing Authority (FWA)... 1, 678 2, 087 390, 487 449, 7 
Waterways and flood control_. 49, 508 55, 574 5, 807, 145 6, 297, 93¢ 
Coast and Geodetic Survey (FA) (C)_..--......_. 0 9 0 | 1, 70 
Corps of Engineers (W)_. 46, 160 52, 042 5, 368, 238 5, 842, 37 
Internation Boundary Commission, United | 
States and Mexico (FA) (S8)__............_______ 506 485 43, 897 | 44, 6 
Bureau of Reclamation (FA) (I)............_.__-- 2, 842 3, 038 395, 010 | 409, 22 
FE ES a eee 797 717 56, 083 70, 3 
rer Aeronautics Authority (FA) (C) __ MeN es 781 710 54, 678 70, 0 
National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics 
en ee epeeesen 16 7 1, 405 31] 
i ewweten 29, 080 14, 782 2,471,225 | 1,653, 682 
Alaska Railroad Commission (FA) (I)...._.___-- 0 95 0 13, 088 
Bonneville Fewest a TTT 0 289 0 27, 46 
ee a a 14, 77 3,414 515, 599 220, 298 
Tennessee Valley Authority (FA)_...........____- 14, 304 10, 984 1, 955, 626 1, 392, 83 
Conservation and Development 
Total, conservation and development___........______. 22, 671 23, 724 3, 569, 666 3, 660, 21 
A ISIE AIT 638 | 625} 127,219) 123,377 
Division of Investigations (I)._..........._.._____- 126 153 28, 269 34, 761 
OTE OS |): eee ae 413 384 72, 590 64, 99 
Ne Oe We I ln cece cncccenccccccuc- 99 88 26, 360 23, 62 
Planning boards and commission._..............____- 29 31 6, 917 7, 122 
Commission of Fine Arts (I)_......._- 3 3 540 540 
National Capital Park and Planning Commission 26 28 6, 377 6, 582 
I nn ewouce 12, 570 15, 079 2, 050, 895 2, 266, 533 
Bureau of Biological Survey (RE) se SIRES EE A i | Sie edoe 179, 798 
Bureau of Fisheries (RE) (IT) ®............._______- : og eee ors 97, 03¢€ 
Fish and Wildlife Service (RE) (I) *._....-._-__- Ty eR red IE Biers dene 
eee eee eee? GA)........................... 6, 978 10, 134 1, 220, 338 1, 494, 393 
General Land Office (RE) (1)_.-..............---. 717 723 | 134, 165 131, 646 
National Park Service (RE) (I)._....._.___.___-- 2, 424 2, 214 373, 798 363, 660 
i a 4, 254 3,112 | 562,055 469, 268 
Bureau of Mines (RE) (I)....................._.-- 1, 182 1,017 | 202, 498 181, 964 
Geological Survey (RE) (I)................-..-..- 3, 069 2, 092 | 358, 640 286, 387 
War Minerals Relief Commission (I)__.........._- 3 3 | 917 917 
Drainage and reclamation: Bureau of Reclamation | 
I a we 5, 180 4, 877 | 822, 580 793, 916 
Agriculture . | 
Total, agriculture. .............--- 41, 548 42,373 | 6,858, 236 6, 804, 166 
Administration ____. ae. ee | 307,991 | 304, 159 
Foreign Agricultural Relations (A) 95 7 21, 345 15, 943 
Office of Information (A) -. 204 7 36, 789 37, 172 
Library (A)-. 36 35 6, 146 6, 264 
Office of the Secretary (A). aiid 654 651 125, 903 120, 313 
Office of the Solicitor PSE See 536 580 | 117, 808 124, 467 
Farm operations and management. *.................. | 3, 019 2, 661 | 490, 799 470, 734 
Bureau of Entomology and PiaM ettsentine (A) 2, 673 2, 313 | 425, 228 405, 622 
ED TEE Ria iinn ne cchdhocgcmneccuues 348 65, 571 65, 112 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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TaBLE 2.—Detailed Functional Classification of Personnel and Pay Rolls in Civilian 


and Military Services of Federal Government, December 1939 and December 1940— 


Continued 





Functional group 


Number of persons 


Monthly pay rolls 





| 





Agriculture—Continued 


il conservation and Sarees ement - --- 
Grazing Service (RE) (I). 
Soil Conservation Service (RE) (A) a 


Marketing and crop control... 
Agricultural Adjustment Administration ( (A) 14 


Bureau of Agricultural Economics (A). 
Agricultural Marketing Service (A) _-.- 
Commodity Credit Corporation (A) 
Farm Credit Administration (A) _- 


Federal Crop Insurance C orporation (A)-. 
Federal Surplus Commodities Corporation (A) 
Northeastern Timbe r Salvage Administration (A) 


Sugar Division (A) ! 


Surplus Marketing pene (A) 18 


Agricultural research 
Bureau of Agricultural Chemistry and ane 
ing (A)-_- . 


Bureau of Animal Industry (A) 


National Agricultural Research Center (RE) (A)u 


Bureau of Dairy Industry (A) --- 
Experiment Stations (A) -_- 
Bureau of Plant Industry (A). 


Industrial and Commercial Development 


Total, industrial and commercial development 
General promotion and research --- 


Office of the & Secretary (C) 16__ 


Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce (C) 


Fairs and memorial commissions 





December 











Golden Gate International ‘Exposition Com- 


mission - - - 


Mount Rushmore Ne*ional Memorial Com- 


mission 


New York World’s Fair Commission _ 
Thomas Jefferson Memorial Commission (I) - 


Aid to business and public_- 
Coast and Geodetic Survey (RE) (C) 


Electric Home and Farm Authority (FLA)- 


Export-Import Bank (FLA). 


Federal Housing A dministration (FLA) _- 
Federal Loan Agency Administrator (FLA) 1¢_ 
Home Owners’ Loan Corporation (FLA) 
nnn Advisory Committee for Aeronautics | 
Di. huaclematiedit 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation (FLA) 
Rural Electrification Administration (A) -- 
Bureau of Standards (C) 


Tariff Commission. -.__.---_- 


Total, regulation 
Financial institutions and corporations_-___--------_-- 


Regulation 


Comptroller of the Currency (T)_---- 


Comptroller of the Currency, 
Examiners Fund (T 
Commodity Exchange Administration (a).. 


Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation -- 


Federal Home Loan Bank Board (FLA)______. 
Board of Governors, Federal Reserve System 
ee and Loan Insurance Corporation 


Securities and Exchange Commission - 


Public utilities, industries, and trades___- 


Bituminous Coal Division (1)- 


Civil Aeronautics Authority (RE) (C) "2 


Civil Aeronautics Board (C) !2___. 
See footnotes at end of table. 





National Bank 





























December | December | December 

1940 | 1939 1940 | 1939 

| 
| 
8, 653 11, 008 $1, 504, 837 $1, 753, 192 
419 211 63, 204 37, 577 
8, 234 10, 797 1, 441, 543 1, 715, 615 
19, 373 | 18,361 | 3,054,573 | 2, 789, 368 
7, 224 | 8, 363 935, 453 1, 089, 922 
1, 668 | 1, 576 314, 219 277, 734 
| 3, 433 2, 604 609, 748 494, 916 
262 144 48, 993 24, 509 
2, 933 3, 171 554, 016 590, 547 
508 629 83, 354 92, 255 
1, 286 140, 313 
188 540 27, 808 68, 697 
48 | 10, 475 
| 3, 157 480, 982 | 
| 

8, 978 8, 799 1, 500,036 | 1, 486, 713 
826 709 158, 269 152, 747 
5, 373 5, 416 879, 015 882, 878 
156 258 19, 363 32, 287 
275 257 47, 155 45, 495 
126 109 20, 944 19, 074 
2, 222 2, 050 375, 290 354, 322 
23, 846 24, 586 4, 288, 576 4, 336, 476 
1, 071 1, 199 209,247 | 228,%8 
228 212 43, 497 47,045 
767 898 151, 226 164, 982 
76 89 14, 524 16, 8A1 
12 25 2, 940 4,77 
38 7 4, 972 7, 578 
24 14 6, 210 3, 09 
2 3 402 GIR 
22, 775 23, 387 4, 079, 329 4, 107, 5¢8 
_ 1, 390 1, 186 244, 098 213, 166 
a 173 154 31, 084 26, 808 
ol 25 17 6, 533 4, 815 
4, 887 4, 811 879, 016 871, 807 
0 1 556 1,000 
8, 489 10, 363 1, 394, 256 1, 639, 724 
1, 057 708 177, 395 122, 665 
4. 471 4,131 862, 772 798, 406 
979 774 197, 597 153, 641 
1,014 939 212, 796 201, 128 
- 290 303 73, 226 74, 408 
22, 336 20, 044 4, 540, 542 4, 154, 452 
a 5,039 | 1, 139, 964 | 1, 102, 086 
119 114 20, 312 20, 007 
850 849 206, 591 201, 107 
188 221 37, 726 43, 493 
1, 677 1, 388 297, 001 26, 830 
383 378 84,213 83, 194 
449 434 110, 555 104, 339 
44 39 10, 315 9, 700 
1,611 | 1, 616 373, 251 373, 416 
| 17, 015 | 15,005 | 3,400,578 | 3,052, 366 
925 | 987 171, 272 181, 147 
5, 325 | 4, 203 878, 523 715, 004 

BAT | gg RR 2 A gs ied 
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Tasie 2.—Detailed Functional Classification of Personnel and Pay Rolls in Civilian 
and Military Services of Federal Government, December 1939 and December 191 


Continued 





Functional group 


Regulation—C ontinued 


Public utilities, industries, and trades—Continued. 
Consumers’ Counsel (I) ES F 
Federal Alcohol Administration (T) 7______.____ 
Federal Communications Commission - 
Federal Power Commission 
Federal Trade Commission 


Food and Drug Administration (A) (FSA) 8 __| 


Interstate Commerce Commission 
National Inventors Council (C) '% 
Patent Office (C)______- as 
Petroleum Conservation Service (I) _- 


Bureau of Marine Inspection and Navigation (C)_} 


Maritime Commission - - 


Labor and Industrial Relations 
Total, labor and industrial relations 


Administration and research. - 
International Labor Office (L ) 
Bureau of Labor Statistics (L)- 
Office of the Secretary (L) ” 
Office of the Solicitor (L) * 


Working conditions... _. Beers! 
Division of Labor Standards (L) . 
Division of Public Contracts (L) 
Wage and Hour Division (L) 
Women’s Bureau (L) 


Employee-employer relations. - - 
Conciliation Service (L)-_-_- 
Maritime Labor Board 
National Labor Relations Board. 
National Mediation Board 


Cc om pensation and insurance for injuries: Employees’ 
Com pensation Commission . 


Health 
Total, health_- fess 
Public health—general: Public Health Service (Fé SA). 
Hospitals _ -- EERE 
Freedmen’s Hospital (FSA) (D _ eo eee 
St. Elizabeth’s Hospital (FSA) (I) 8 


Welfare 


Total, welfare 


Public assistance and work programs... 
Direct relief and security rograms. 
ao 00 Sl ESE 
Farm Security Administration (A) __ 


Federal Security Agency—Office of Adminis- | 


trator (FSA) «lake 
Railroad Retirement Board ” 
Social Security Board (FSA) ™_ 
Work programs... 
Civilian Conservation Corps (A, FSA, I, W).. 
National Youth Administration (FSA). -. 
Puerto Rico Reconstruction Administra- 
tion (1) --- 
Work Projects Administration (FW A). 


Correctional én 
National Training School for re 
Office of Pardon Attorney (J). : 

Penal Institutions (J) _._--- 
Bureau of Prisons (J)... _- 
Prisons Industries Fund (J)____. 
Probation System (J) (Jud.) 2__ 
Support of Prisoners, Alaska (3) - 


See footnotes at end of table. 


Number of persons 





Monthly pay rol! 





























December | December | December | Decen 
1940 1939 1940 1939 
| ee mon 
| 
55 | 58 | $12, 924 | $15 
Leek, ela 31, 
1, 088 | 624 220, 941 | 135. 187 
743 | 790 | 168, 201 | 179, 788 
650 | 660 161, 634 | 163, 
867 | 919 176,311 | 189) 87 
2, 729 | 2, 661 625, O60 | 610, 627 
20 |... 3.127 
1,345 1, 353 304, 091 | 294, 
80 90 | 17.710 19. 4 
1, 032 920 | 216, 27 203. 
1, 853 1, 581 371, 298 313. 
4, 671 3 954 878,778 | 749, 908 
im 1 300 | 151,758 | «146, 7 
4 5 1, 878 11 
709 699 | 115, 079 | 109. 5 
152 186 28, 491 | 36, 0S 
26 | a 6, 310 | -- 
2, 266 1,472 | 418, 779 | 282, 68 
146 76 | 33,035 | 18.0 
134 130 25, 258 25, 21 
1, 927 1, 157 | 348, 334 200, 77 
59 109 12, 152 18,6 
| 
991 1, 072 220, 740 235, 74 
122 | 91 31, 865 24,17 
34 | 34 | 9, 008 9, 2 
763 | 74 | 161, 446 183.9 
72 | 73 18, 421 18, 32 
523 | 520 | 87,501 | 84,7 
10, 584 | 9,722 | 1,493,674 | 1,383, 04 
$330! 7,553 1,221,208 | 1, 124,51 
2. 254 | 2 169 272, 466 | 258, 536 
344 333 | 33, 139 | 30, 981 
1, 910 1, 836 239, 327 | 227, 55 
| | | 
99,191 | 102,200 | 13,827,216 | 13, 765, 479 
95, 193 98,714 | 13,180,663 | 13, 208, 85: 
35, 525 | 31,987 | 4,567,577 | 4,027, 554 
374 | 371 | 76, 229 70, 39 
20, 116 | 18, 325 | 2,202, 128 1, 982, 909 
598 | 30 | 112, 021 | 11, 112 
2, 248 | 2, 352 | 354, 174 | 373. 774 
12, 189 10, 909 | 1, 733.025 | 1, 589, 368 
| 59, 668 66.727 | 8.613.086 | 9.181, 30) 
34, 306 36, 764 | 5, 088, 218 5, 276, 52¢ 
3, 005 1,976 | 432, 932 | 298, 092 
548 1,021 | 64, 368 119, 694 
21, 809 | 26,966 | 3,027,568 | 3, 486, 980 
| 3, 908 3, 486 646,553 | 556, 624 
120 103 15,117 | 11, 897 
9 9 | 2, 200 2, 200 
3,071 2, 600 | 487, 680 | 405, 253 
117 114 24, 984 24, 508 
214 210 40, 148 38. 635 
379 346 58, 620 
88 104 | 7 7} | 15, 511 
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. | \pLe 2.—Detailed Functional Classification of Personnel and Pay Rolls in Civilian 
and Military Services of Federal Government, December 1939 and December 1940- 
Continued 
Number of persons | Munthly pay rolls 
Functional group 
December | December | December | December 
1940 1939 1940 1939 
Indian Affairs 
ital, Indian affairs__. i on 11, 098 | 11,228 | $1,377,424 | $1,380,952 
Office of Indian Affairs (RE) (I) 1° con 11, 098 11, 219 1, 377, 424 1, 378, 849 
Indian Arts and Crafts Board (I) 1___- > lincaie-tinteeahade 2, 103 
i Postal Service 
Pots SR chttaticccascnsmowes 362, 457 245, 551 61, 851.194 | 58, 820, 958 
7 Other Public Services 
otal, other public-service enterprises. __---_- Seabee 19, 769 | 18, 591 3, 203, 278 2, 262, 499 
Gas and electric systems____ =e 6, 774 4,755 | 1,133,031 853, 162 
Bonneville project (RE) (I) 8 _ 2, 758 | 1, 142 | 405, 970 189, 757 
Tennessee Valley Authority (RE)______- 4, 016 3, 613 | 727, 061 | 663, 405 
Transportation....______-_- , oul 12, 995 | 13, 836 2, 070, 247 1, 409, 337 
Alaska Railroad Commission (RE) (1) 790 619 165, 088 131, 562 
Consolidated Purchasing and ees | Unit 
| ede de tape epee S4 81 11, 695 | 11, 965 
"Te Panama Canal (RE)... Ses , 12, 121 13, 136 1, 893, 464 1, 265, 810 
General Information and Research 
Total, general information and research_-_-_-__-_- wt 13, 848 5, 660 1, 920, 137 | 890, 826 
Bureau of the Census (C)- jp Tanncneccit : 10, 791 3, 018 1, 412, 442 448, 032 
F Bureau of Home Economics (A) __-_- me 138 164 24, 231 | 26, 748 
National Resources Planning Board (E.O.)____- 277 247 58, 810 51, 464 
Office of Government Reports (E.0.) ____- , 350 | 296 | 59, 202 | 53, 958 
g Weather Bureau (A) (C) 8________-- ‘ = = 2, 292 | 1, 935 | 365, 452 310, 624 
Education and Reference 
- Total, education and reference__................_-----| 2, 846 | 2, 509 431,111 | 391, 880 
: Education____- 872 | 697 | 154, 151 132, 818 
Administration and research: Office of Edu- 
‘ cation ‘FSA)_. — - ee 390 252 91, 088 | 69, 395 
" Educational institutions._________ 482 445 63, 063 63, 423 
( Columbia Institution for the Deaf (I) 
. (FSA) ___. saat 113 123 | 10, 370 10, 216 
Howard University (I) (FSA) is 369 | 322 52, 693 53, 207 
P Libraries and museums_____________- 1, 974 1, 812 276, 960 259, 062 
Botanic Garden (Leg.)___.________- 50 49 6, 732 6, 445 
Library of Congress (Leg.) _-_-- ; 1, 267 1, 178 | 174, 909 166, 488 
Smithsonian Institution________- “ 657 585 95, 319 86, 129 
National Defense 
Total, national defense.........._.___..__.. _..--| 1,242,017 | 614,382 | 108, 153,676 | 56, 221. 864 
. Armed services____- ‘ ‘ ana 884, 094 | 421,806 | 56,586,999 | 29, 806, 783 
> Army (W)-___-- awe ergy 622,572 | 249,029 | 33,669,530 | 13, 637, 920 
: Navy (N).__-- vn . 245, 185 | 159,831 | 20,670,512 | 14, 431, 961 
C vod Guard (T). . 16, 337 | 12, 946 | 2, 246, 957 | 1, 736, 902 
Civilian employments__ ae a ee 3 peo scinets <a 357, 923 | 192,576 | 51,566,677 | 26,415, 081 
- Offices of—_.___-.. inn ee 54,964 | 15,521,698 | 6, 770, 537 
Adjutant General of the Army ._; —s 3, 021 1, 024 | 383, 388 | 143, 744 
Chief of the Air Corps (W)_____- 12, 307 6, 871 1, 673, 805 | 939, 441 
Army War College (W)_-_-- pian 46 | 43 | 6,177 | 5, 734 
- Chief of Cavalry (W)-.--- 12 | 7 | 1, 589 | 1, 022 
“ Cavalry School (W)___.___-- , 17 | 12 | 2, 033 | 1, 702 
“ Chief of Chaplains (W)__-_- 19 4 | 2, 443 | 695 
Chemical Warfare Service (W) 4, 150 1, 355 | 503, 071 | 155, 257 
Chief of Coast Artillery (W)__.____- 60 | 35 8, 270 5, 485 
rn Chief of Field Artillery (W)__-- a 21 | 11 . 2,573 | 1,417 
. Finance Department (W)-__.________- 2, 052 1, 037 | 294, 934 | 152, 795 
| Chief of Infantry (W)_....._..- : 49 31 | 6, 739 4, 511 
. Inspector General (W) -- ; 32 15 4, 666 2, 800 
> | Judge Advocate General (Ww ™ ‘. 74 55 12, 523 9, 838 
- | Medical Department (W) _. beds 3, 981 1, 105 | 322, 584 | 93, 557 
4 | Military Intelligence Divi ision (W) Seemed «| ae 10, 049 
> National Board for the Promotion of Rifle 
; Practice (W)____.....--- 18 22 | 2, 452 2, 886 
4 National Guard Bureau (W)_... 117 | 136 17, 789 | 23, 467 
- Ordnance Department (W) -- eed teeail 42, 186 | 20, 320 5, 955, 272 2, 832, 596 
0 Quartermaster Corps a i KORE 57, 909 19, 901 5, 488, 561 1, 994, 806 
. Secretary of War (W one -™ . 1, 072 295 | 133, 385 45, 407 
> Signal Corps (W)_............---- 3, 870 1, 432 | 493, 634 200, 153 
° - ' ' 
4 : See footnotes at end of table. 
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TaBLe 2.—Detailed Functional Classification of Personnel and Pay Rolls in Civili», 
and Military Services of Federal Government, December 1939 and December 194) 


Continued 





Functional group 








National Defense—Continued 


National defense—Continued. 
Civilian pen 0 peemameaae 
Offices of—Continued. 
en 
CO 
United States Military Academy (W) 
Le Ge tal la RE a 
ae oe dic cumceshacceves 
American Battle Monuments Commission. 
Veterans’ Administration._....._.._______- 
Council of National Defense %__....._________. 
Selective Service System * 


Number of persons 





Monthly pay rolls 











December | December | December | December 

1940 1939 1940 1939 

431 184 $53, 558 $27, 571 

669 374 76, 915 43, 929 

629 608 75, 337 71, 675 

167, 724 99, 024 28, 818, 065 14, 312, 222 

41, 420 38, 588 5, 640, 483 5, 332, 322 

37 92 6, 465 6, 713 

41, 383 38, 496 5, 633, 968 5, 325, 609 

 » ee... rr 

act adh 1, 388, 476 














Norte: Abbreviations, in order of occurrence, used as follows: 


E. O.—Executive Offi 


Navy; FA.—Force-account. 


or maintenance job which a Government agency does itself. 


and practically all are paid on a 


bor; W.—W 
Force-account employees are those engaged for a specific construction, repair, 
A large part of them are temporary employee: 
r diem basis; A.— Agriculture; C_—Commerce; S.—State; FSA.—Federa! 
Security Agency; Jud.—Judicial; and FLA.—Federal Loan Agency. 


ce; J.—Justice; 1.—Interior; RE.—Regular establishment only; excludes fore: 
account; T.—Treasury; Leg.—Legislative; FWA.—Federal Works Agency; L.—La 


ar; N. 


! Excludes force-account employees of the International Boundary Commission, United States and 


Mexico. 


? Effective July 1, 1940, the Division of Appointments became the Appointments and Research Section 
of the Division of Personnel which latter Division was organized pursuant to section 6 of Executive Orde: 


No. 7916 of June 24, 1938. 


’ The Bond and — Division of the Department of Justice has supervision of civil matters arising 


under the National 


rohibition Act and associated revenue laws. 


It is not an enforcement agency. 


‘ These data were combined in the monthly employment and pay-roll report of the Commissioner of Ac- 
counts and Deposits and the break-down was prorated on basis of individual re 
5 Pursuant to Reorganization Plan No. ILI, effective June 30, 1940, the Office of the Commissioner o! 
Accounts and Deposits was succeeded by the Bureau of Accounts. 
* Includes 15 employees with a monthly pay roll of $4,316 in the Temporary National Economic Com- 
mittee Unit of the Department of Justice. This unit was abolished in March 1940. 
? Pursuant to Reorganization Plan No. V, effective June 14, 1940, the Immigration and Naturalization 
Service was transferred from the Department of Labor to the Department of Justice. 
§The Public (Construction) Projects’ ee age eg are force-account employees only. Although force- 


account pay rolls exclude operation employees, t 


rts for October 1940. 


ey include employees hired for repair work which is con- 


sidered a part of maintenance and operation and which should ordinarily be included with the regula: 
staff of the department served. However, since these employees are inseparable from the construction 


employees in force-account reports, the 
* Pursuant to Reorganization Plan 


the Bureau of Fisheries were consolidated into the Fish and Wildlife Service. 
10 In September 1940 the Office of Indian Affairs and the Indian Arts and Crafts Board were consolidated 


into the Bureau of Indian Affairs. 
1! Also known as the Beltsville Research Center. 


have been included here in their entirety. 
o. III, effective June 30, 1940, the Bureau of Biological Survey and 


12 Pursuant to Reorganization Plans No. III and IV, effective June 30, 1940, the Civil Aeronautics 


Authority was transferred to the De 
Administration and the Civil Aeronautics Board. 


ment of Commerce where it became the Civil Aeronautics 


18 Effective December 1940 the Bonneville Project was reported as the Bonneville Power Administration. 
14 Since July 1940 the employees and pay roll of the Sugar Division have been included in the figures of 


the Agricultural Adjustment Administration. 


18 Pursuant to Reorganization Plan No. III, effective June 30, 1940, the Division of Marketing and Market- 
ing Agreements and the Surplus Commodities Corporation were consolidated into the Surplus Marketing 


Administration. 


16 Since September 1940 the Administrator of the Federal Loan Agency and 46 of his salary have been 
included in the monthly employment and ae report of the Office of the Secretary of Commerce. 


17 Pursuant to Reorganization Plan No. 


was abolished and its duties transferred to the Bureau of Internal Revenue. 
18 Pursuant to Reorganization Plan No. IV, effective June 30, 1940, this agency was transferred to the 


Federal Security Agency. 


1* The National Inventors Council was established October 6, 1940. 
report of the Office of the Solicitor as an individual organizational unit was received 


ommission in October 1940. Prior to that time the employment and pay-roll data of 
this Office were included in the reports of the Office of the Secretary. 


2% The first month] 
by the Civil Service 


21 Includes unemployment insurance and placement programs. 


2 Effective Jul 
Administrative 
#3 Pursuan 


from the De 


1, 1940, the Probation S 


ffice of the United States Courts. 


effective June 30, 1940, the Federal Alcohol Administration 


tem was transferred from the Department of Justice to the 


t to Reorganization Plan No. IV, effective June 30, 1940, the Weather Bureau was transferred 
partment of Agriculture to the Department of Commerce. 


* Civilian employments in the Navy Department were not reported in the same detail as those in the 


War Department. 


*$ Pursuant to section 2 of the act of August 29, 1916 (39 Stat. 649), the Council of National Defense was 


established May 28, 1940. 


% The Selective Service System was established pursuant to the Selective Training and Service Act of 


1940, approved September 16, 1940. 
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Defense Activities and Conditions 





LABOR REQUIREMENTS FOR SHIPBUILDING UNDER 
DEFENSE PROGRAM 


THE largest shipbuilding program in the history of the Nation will 
require a very large expansion in the labor force at shipyards between 
February 1941 and September 1942, according to a special report issued 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. This report shows that between the 
dates mentioned a total of 309,000 additional shipbuilding workers will 
be required by the industry for new ship construction and for mainte- 
nance and repair work. 7 

This is the second report on labor requirements for the shipbuilding 
industry issued by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. The first report, 
however, covered only the labor requirements for the Federal ship- 
building program under contract on December 31, 1940.1. The present 
analysis includes the additional workers required on United States 
Government vessels placed under contract from January through 
March 1941. Furthermore, the scope of the report has been broadened 
to include the employment requirements for British and private vessels 
under construction, as well as the labor needs for maintenance and re- 
pair work. Before proceeding to a discussion of the employment 
figures which must be viewed in relation to place as well as time, it is 
necessary first to consider the shipbuilding program under way in 
American shipyards. 


The Shipbuilding Program 


At the end of March 1941, American shipyards had under way con- 
tracts totaling $5,668,000,000 for naval vessels and cargo boats. The 
greater part of this program consisted of $5,331,000,000 for both naval 
vessels and cargo boats that had been let by the United States Gov- 
ernment to commercial shipyards or for which provision had been 
made for ‘“‘force-account” construction in United States Navy Yards. 
It also included $79,000,000 for 288 small vessels, designated as 
“District Craft’ for the United States Navy; $96,000,000 for 60 cargo 
boats for the British; and $162,000,000 for 204 vessels such as oil 
tankers and cargo boats for private companies. 





1 Monthly Labor Review, March 1941 (pp. 571-576). 
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This total represents merely the work which is definitely project 
and for which starting and completion dates have been set. T)\¢ 
figure does not cover the recently announced cargo-ship construction 
program for the British Government under provisions of the Lease- 
Lend Act, or the additional cargo ships which are now contemplated for 
the United States Maritime Commission. Most of the 400 small nay: 
craft authorized in January 1941 had not been placed under contrac‘ 
by March 31, 1941, and are therefore not included; nor does the 
figure cover the unknown value of the ship-repair work that will hay. 
to be done in commercial shipyards and in Navy Yards. 

Most of the Federal work, totaling $5,410,000,000, originated under 
contracts let since June 1, 1940. For shipbuilding, however, it is 
confusing to try to distinguish sharply between work originating befor: 
and that originating after the 1940-41 defense appropriations, whic}: 
are frequently described as giving rise to the “defense program.” 
For example, in March 1941 work was still in progress on vessels 
totaling $800,000,000, some of which had been started as far back as 
August 1937, but most of which had been laid down in 1939 and th: 
first half of 1940. The full value of earlier contracts is included in th: 
total of $5,410,000,000, although much of the work on these contracts 
has been completed. However, in making the estimates of the labor 
required, only that work yet to be done on these contracts has been 
considered. 

The present analysis of labor requirements for the construction 
of Federal, British, and private vessels, traces, month by month, the 
growing demand for men for the completion of all definitely projected 
work, whether it be the completion of vessels started several years ago 
or of vessels provided for in the “‘two-ocean navy”’ authorization, and 
the “emergency cargo-ship construction” program. The analysis 
further includes the labor needs for service and repair work in private 
shipyards, and in United States Navy Yards. 


Future Labor Requirements 


Actual employment in shipyards from January 1935 to February 
1941 and estimated employment from March 1941 through December 
1942 are shown in table 1. It may be seen that employment in the 
shipbuilding industry showed a substantial gain fom January 1935 
through May 1936. Over the next 2% years shipbuilding employment 
showed no definite trend, although a slight expansion occurred in the 
first half of 1937. However, beginning in the latter part of 1938 and 
extending through February 1941, employment rose steadily, the rate 
of increase being sharper after June 1940 when the present national 
defense program was instituted. 

Total employment in private shipyards in February 1941 is esti- 
mated at 139,400 wage earners. Of these, more than one-half were 
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employed on the Federal shipbuilding program, and the remainder on 
repairs and construction of private vessels or on foreign vessels. The 
[nited States Navy Yards were employing 112,000 workers—60,500 
on new construction and 51,500 on service and repair. Thus, em- 
ployment in shipyards on the construction and repair of the Federal 
Government, British, and private vessels totaled more than 250,000 
workers in February 1941, more than twice the average number 
employed in 1939, and approximately 4 times the number employed 
in 1935. 

The present schedule of ship-completion dates and the pressure of 
the ship-repair program will require a continued increase in the number 
of workers to be hired until the peak employment is reached in Sep- 
tember 1942, when a total of more than 560,000 shipyard workers will 
be required by the industry. In other words, employment between 
Febrnary 1941 and September 1942 will have to more than double in 
order to execute the present schedule of operations. 


TaBLE 1.—Employment in Shipyards on Construction and Repair of Vessels, January 
1935 to February 1941, and Estimate to December 1942 




















Month 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 
January 59,441 | 75, 394 90,413 | 92,777 96, 738 | 132, 607 238, 330 | | 506, 200 
February 62,478 | 75,951 92, 838 | 89,488 | 100,491 | 136,802 | 251,388 | | 513, 900 
March 62, 875 | 82,390 98, 642 | 88,900 | 103, 547 | 143, 544 | ! 274, 200 | ! 521, 100 
April _.| 63, 134 | 90, 126 99, 292 | 86,792 | 108,299 | 145,901 | ! 291, 500 | ! 534, 900 
May 63, 316 | 92,718 | 101,117 | 89,001 | 111,628 | 151, 402 | ! 319, 200 | ' 544, 600 
June. _- . _...| 59,151 | 83, 585 97,402 | 89,506 | 115,539 | 159, 440 | | 345, 100 | | 553, 100 
July. 64, 702 | 90,919 93, 555 | 88, 948 | 113, 744 | 167, 274 | 1 375,000 | ' 555, 600 
August ._| 63,551 | 92, 125 94, 582 | 87.203 | 114,394 | 179,572 | 1 396,700 | | 558, 200 
September 65, 336 | 94,113 | 97,900 | 87.069 | 121, 567 | 189, 491 | 1 424, 800 | 1 560, 500 
October _| 68, 739 | 93,876 | 97,922 | 89,392 | 125, 539 | 203,696 | | 453, 800 | | 552, 300 
November _| 70, 542 | 91,664 | 96,907 | 93,413 | 126,519 | 217,344 | ' 473, 000 | 1 541, 500 
December ..| 71,908 | 87,171 96,155 | 95,933 | 132,026 | 227, 574 | | 495, 800 | | 530, 800 








| Estimated. 


The estimates of future labor requirements are based primarily 
on patterns of employment on ship construction developed by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics from reports received on previous Federal 
ship contracts. Each month reports were received from individual 
shipyards, giving the monthly man-hours worked in the building of 
individual ships. From these data were derived the total man-hours 
required to complete the various types of vessels included in the present 
program. From these figures monthly estimates have been computed 
to accord with the time periods called for in the present contracts. 
The monthly estimates of workers required were obtained by trans- 
lating the number of man-hours needed to complete the program 
according to schedule into the number of workers necessary to deliver 
those man-hours each month. In making this translation it was 
assumed that each worker put in 195 hours per month. This is the 
present average length of the work-month in private shipyards and 
United States Navy Yards. 
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Private shipyards will require a greater number of workers und: 
this program than will the Federal yards. These private yards. 
which are handling a much greater volume of the new vessels, and are 
expanding shipyard facilities rapidly, will require 406,000 employees 
by September 1942. The increase in employment in United States 
Navy Yards is much smaller than that in private shipyards. Peak 
employment in the Navy Yards on new vessels is estimated at 84,000 
workers by September 1942, while maintenance and repair work wil! 
require an additional 72,000 workers by December 1942, when peak: 
employment on this type of work should be reached. 

Total employment on the construction and repair of vessels in 
shipyards is estimated to increase from 251,000 workers in February 
1941 to 560,000 by September 1942. This means that over this 
period there will be required a net addition to the labor force of 309,000 
workers. The estimates indicate that 244,000 new workers will be 
needed by the end of 1941, and another 65,000 workers will have to be 
hired from January to September 1942. 


Hours of Overtime Worked and Number of Shifts in the 
Shipbuilding Industry 


Both the hours of overtime worked in shipyards and the number of 
shifts employed in the operation of shipyards have been taken into 
account in making the estimates of the labor requirements presented 
above. It should be remembered, however, that any substantial 
increase in the current number of hours of overtime worked would 
decrease the number of workers required. On the other hand a change 
in the shift arrangements in order to shorten the time of completion 
would increase the number of workers that would have to be hired. 
It is advisable, therefore, to examine closely the current situation 
with regard to overtime and shifts in the shipbuilding industry. 

According to a special survey made by the Bureau of Labur Statis- 
tics in December 1940, most private shipyards were operating two 
and three shifts per day. This survey covered 44 shipyards employ- 
ing 97,000 workers. Only five yards reported working one shift; 23 
shipyards were on a two-shift basis; and the remaining 16 shipyards 
worked three shifts. However, approximately 79 percent of the total 
number of workers in all yards were employed on the first shift; 17 
percent on the second shift, and only 4 percent were employed on the 
“graveyard” shift. Operations on the second and third shifts were 
generally confined to work in “bottle-neck’”’ departments. Similarly 
United States Navy Yards were operating three shifts, but the numbers 
employed on the second and third shifts were quite small. 

Overtime was widespread in the shipbuilding industry. Approxi- 
mately 62 percent of the workers in this industry worked overtime 
during the midweek of December 1940. The amourt of overtime 
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put in by the average worker who worked overtime was a little more 
‘han 10 hours. Four overtime workers, therefore, performed the 
equivalent of an additional man’s work during the week covered by 
the survey. Preliminary data for March indicated that no substan- 
tial changes occurred in the hours of overtime or the relative number 
of workers employed on the second and third shifts in shipyards. 


Effect of Labor Turn-Over on New Workers Required 


The rate at which separations occur in the shipbuilding industry 
will also have an effect on the number of new workers to be required. 
Separations in the shipbuilding industry during 1940, including quits, 
discharges, lay-offs, and miscellaneous separations, averaged 5.70 per 
100 workers—more than double the 1939 separation rate. Primarily 
responsible for this high rate was the ‘“‘lay-off” rate of 4.07. The 
separation rate “for other causes” in 1940 totaled only 1.63 per 100 
workers employed. Separations continued high in January 1941— 
considerably above the rate in the same month of 1940. 

It is not possible to project the separations into the future to esti- 
mate the additional workers required from month to month as a 
result of labor turn-over in the shipbuilding industry. However, the 
number of workers hired from month to month as a result of labor 
turn-over undoubtedly will be substantial. Although this will not 
result in any increase in the total number of workers working at any 
one time, it does increase the number of new workers that will have 
to be hired to maintain that force. 


Coverage of the Employment Estimates 


It should be emphasized that the estimates of labor requirements 
presented here represent complete coverage for the industry. The 
estimates for new ship construction are based on the number of work- 
ers required on all vessels under contract on March 31, 1941. They 
do not include, therefore, the employment that will be required when 
contracts are let for additional vessels, such as the 400 small naval 
craft and cargo vessels already mentioned. Furthermore, the esti- 
mates cover only the employment necessary at the shipyards and do 
not include the labor required for the manufacture of steel, machinery, 
and (in the case of naval vessels) armor plate and armaments. The 
estimates of employment for the United States Navy Yards do not 
include employment for the Washington Navy Yard or the Newport, 
R. I., torpedo station. 

It should also be borne in mind that the estimates show the num- 
ber of workers required at shipyards to maintain present scheduled 
operations. The construction schedule itself has been drawn up on 
the basis of past experience in securing materials and labor. If 
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shortages develop, the time allotted to the program may have to })¢ 
extended and the employment schedule would have to be altered. 


Labor Requirements by Occupation 


In addition to the number of new workers, it is also essential to 
know the types of skills which will be required by the shipbuilding 
industry. Approximately 48 percent of the 309,000 workers to be 
added by September 1942 will be skilled workers, 24 percent wil! 
be semiskilled, 23 percent unskilled, and the remainder supervisor, 
employees. The more important skills required are machinists. 
welders, shipfitters, sheet-metal workers, and electricians. 

An inventory of defense labor supply made by the Social Securit, 
Board indicates the number of unemployed skilled workers seeking 
employment in the shipbuilding industry at the present time. Thi 
inventory is based on workers registered with 1,500 State employmen: 
offices. According to this report, the number of registrants for ship- 
building employment was relatively insignificant. Slightly more 
than 6,600 skilled shipyard workers were registered with State em- 
ployment offices on February 14, 1941. This number amounts to 
only 4 percent of the additional skilled workers estimated as needed 
in shipbuilding by September 1942. Of course, it may be possible to 
draw upon skilled workers in other industrial groups, such as con- 
struction, to meet some of this need. A substantially larger number 
of skilled workers in the construction industry were registered with 
local employment offices in November. It is entirely possible that a 
number of these workers, such as riveters, sheet-metal workers, and 
steamfitters, might be utilized by the shipbuilding industry. 

The shipbuilding industry will be faced with a tremendous problem 
in obtaining the necessary skilled workers. This need will un- 
doubtedly ba met in part by “upgrading” and by adaptation of exist- 
ing skills. However, the major part of the labor force will have to 
be recruited from the outside. The shortage of available skilled 
workers in this industry is such that most of the new workers will 
require careful selection and extensive training before they can be 
utilized effectively in the shipbuilding program. 


POPPI ORN 


SHIFT OPERATIONS IN THE MACHINE-TOOL 
INDUSTRY, MARCH 1941 


Summary 


MACHINE-TOOL plants were characteristically operating two or 
three shifts per day during March 1941, with practically all the workers 


1 Prepared by Morris Levine of the Bureau’s Employment Statistics Division, under the direction of 
Lewis E. Talbert, chief. 
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utting in from 8 to 20 hours of overtime during the week. Com- 
aratively few plants that were operating with 2 or 3 shifts, however, 
iad actually developed anything approximating full utilization of 
ither the second or third shift. 

The above data are based on preliminary reports of a survey con- 
lucted by the Bureau of Labor Statistics at the request of the Office 
of Production Management, covering 12 industries of key importance 
to the defense program. The 90 plants included in this report em- 
ployed 60,000 wage earners in March, or 68 percent of the estimated 
total for the industry. 


Shift Operations 


Although multi-shift operations were prevalent, 71 percent of the 
wage earners in the 90 surveyed plants were employed on the first 
shift. The 7 plants operating on a single-shift basis represented 
about 3 percent of the workers in the reporting establishments as 
measured by the number of wage earners on the first shift. The 26 
plants operating 3 shifts employed more than one-third of the total 
reported wage earners. 

The distribution of all wage earners in the 90 plants, by shift, is 
shown in table 1. 


Tasie 1.—Employment in the Machine-Tool Industry by Shift, March 1941 























First shift | Second shift Third shift 
| Num- ] oe: ee 
Shift schedule ber of | Num-| p | Num- Num- 
er- | Per- | Per- 
plants ber of cent of | ber of | cent of ber of cent of 
was total wage total wage total 
earners earners earners | 
Total__. 90 | 42, 766 71.3 | 13,512 22.5 | 3,696 6.2 
l-shift plants 7 1, 286 100.0 
2-shift plants 57 | 25, 163 79.5 | 6,491 20. 5 
3-shift plants 26 | 16,317 60.4 7, 021 26.0 3, 696 13. 6 





Work on the second and third shifts in many of the plants was 
limited to operations in “‘bottle-neck’’ departments and to mainten- 
ance and repair work. Only 10 of the 57 plants operating on a 2-shift 
basis were employing as many as 30 percent of their wage earners on 
the second shift (table 2). On the other hand, 6 plants were employ- 
ing less than 10 percent of their force on a second shift, presumably 
using the second shift only for balancing production to permit full 
first-shift operation. 

Of the 26 plants operating 3 shifts (table 3), there were 7 that em- 
ployed as may as 40 percent of their workers on the two added shifts 
and 9 plants employed between 30 and 40 percent on the added shifts. 
In contrast, 10 plants employed less than 30 percent of their wage 
earners on other than the main shift, third-shift operations in these 10 
plants occupying less than 5 percent of the workers. 

318651—41——-4 
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TaBLe 2.—Employment in 2-Shift Machine-Tool Plants, March 1941 wi 
) to 
| | Wage earners on— | Overtime > 
Total | Num- Average if 
Percent of employees Num-| ber of First shift Second shift | Percent an rt 1 
working on second shift ber of | wage of wage . ¢- “ ’ 
plants | earners | earners yo hy 
Num-| Per- | Num-| Per- | a working 
ber cent ber cent if ertime | overtime m 
Ae Ad | tl 
Hours 
ae alles 57 | 31,654 | 25,165] 705] 6491) 20.5 }.........}-...._.-- p 
Over 30 percent... .-- ---| 10} 5,180] 3,371) 65.0) 1,809/ 35.0] 97.5 16.7 Pp 
20 to 30 percent......._. : ---| 16] 7,174| 5,387| 75.1] 1,787| 249) 91.2 17.0 
15 to 20 percent on second shift___| 14 | 11,943 | 9,845 82.4 2, 098 17.6 95.7 13.7 
nn nt choc aancad ll 5, 387 4, 756 88.3 631 11.7 94.9 10. 1 
Less than 10 percent..........._.. | 6 | 1,980 1,804} 911 166. 8.9 98. 6 12.5 
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TABLE 3.—Employment in 3—Shift Machine-Tool Plants, March 1941 









































| Employment | Overtime 
: | Total | | 
Percent of ey eet eae First shift | Second shift | Third shift | Percent | a 
.rners on added shifts plants| wage | v pee per wage 
earners| _ i . l working | °arner 
Num-)| Per- Num-| Per- | Num-)| Per- overtime working 
ber | cent | ber | cent | ber | cent | . | overtime 
_ wee e4 
Hours 
y. eae ae 26 (27,034 |16, 317 60.4 | 7,021 | 23.0 | 3,606 13.6 
Over 40 percent...____- | 7 |21,404 | 6,281 | 50.7| 3,776 | 30.4|2,347| 189| 1.9) 95 
} to 40 percent____._-_- 9 |11, 258 | 7, 436 66.1 | 2,606 23.1 | 1,216 10.8 | 95. 0 9.8 
Less than 30 percent___ 10 3, 372 | 2,600 77.1 639 19.0 133 | 3.9 90.0 12.7 
| | | | 























Among 3-shift machine-tool plants, maximum operations on the 
added shifts were being practiced in March 1941 by 4 of the 7 plants 
listed ia table 3 as working more than 40 percent of their workers on 
the 2 added shifts. These 4 plants employed 6,271 workers, dis- 
tributed among the 3 shifts in the ratio of 10:7:5. 

If plants on a 3-shift basis were to attain an objective of a 10:7:5 
ratio in their employment by shift, it would be necessary for the 26 
plants now working 3 shifts to add approximately 8,900 workers. 
This means that an increase of over 30 percent in employment might 
occur by building up complete 3-shift operation where only partial 
operation now occurs. 

In the case of 2-shift plants, the maximum ratio in any one plant 
was 57:43. One other plant was operating with 42 percent of its 
workers on the second shift. Achieving the ratio of 65:35 as an objec- 
tive at the present time would involve a substantial increase in second- 
shift employment in 49 of the 57 plants operating a second shift. 

In order to bring employment in these 57 plants to a ratio of 35 
workers on the second shift to 65 on the first, it would be necessary 
to hire 7,000 additional workers—an expansion of 22 percent. 

Finally, if the 7 plants operating on a single-shift basis in March 
1941 were to change to 3-shift operation in the ratio of 10:7:5, about 
1,500 additional workers would be needed. 

In sum, the raising of employment in the 90 establishments to the 
maximum shift ratios being practiced in March 1941, would require 
the hiring of approximately 17,500 additional workers. It would be 
possible, therefore, to increase employment in these 90 plants by 29 
percent by building up to full 2-shift or 3-shift operation. 


Extent of Overtime 


Nearly 95 percent of the workers in the machine-tool industry 
worked overtime during March, averaging 12% hours of overtime 
each during the week. 
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The greatest amount of overtime was being worked in plants on 
a 2-shift schedule. Among the 2-shift plants, those operating with 
the maximum number of workers on the second sbift were also averag- 
ing over 16 hours of overtime per week. This implies an average work- 
week in these plants of 55 to 60 hours. 

It is significant that the 2-shift plants with a smaller proportion 
of their workers on the second shift were operating with less overtime 
than the above-mentioned group. Thus in the 31 remaining 2-sbift 
plants, overtime averaged approximately 12 hours per week. 

In the case of plants opersting 3 shifts, overtime averaged about 
10 bours during the week. In most cases, the overtime represented 
a sixth day of work rather than the lengthening of shifts. 


Extent of Week-End Shut-Down 


An indication of the extent of the week-end shut-down in machine- 
tool plants appears in a comparison of the number of persons at work 
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on Saturday and Sunday of the surveyed week as compared with 
the rest of the week. Practically all of the reporting establish- 
ments had their full force at work on Saturday, 87 percent of the 
wage earners in all the plants being at work on that day. On Sunday, 
operations were carried on to some extent at 25 of the 90 surveyed 
plants, but only 5 percent of the total working force was at work on 
that day. 


Persons at work 


Plants in Percent 
operation Number of total 
Monday to Friday_............--. —_— 59, 977 100. 0 
Saturday _- at SS a 52, 288 87. 2 
TLS 3, 116 5. 2 


Comparison of Operations With December 1940 


The progress made in operations in the machine-tool industry 
between December 1940 and March 1941 is indicated by a comparison 
of reports covering 26 plants for both periods. Over this period 
employment in these plants increased by 11 percent. 

The number of workers in the first shift increased by 1, 179, or from 
22,090 to 23,369; in the second shift by 1,670, or from 5,945 to 7,413; 
and on the third shift by 487, or from 1,753 to 2,240. In other words, 
two-thirds of the increase of employment resulted from the more 
intensive utilization of the second and third sbifts. Even with this 
increase, however, the proportion of workers on the first shift was 
reduced only from 74.2 percent to 71.1 percent. 

One of the most significant changes in operations between December 
and March was the increase in the amount of overtime worked. 
During this period the average overtime worked per week increased 
by 2 hours. In addition, 1 plant changed from 1- to 2-shift opera- 
tion and 2 additional plants were operating 3 shifts per day. Since 
their December report, 5 of the 26 plants had increased their days of 
operation per week from 5 or 5% to 6 or 7 days. 


htt 


MAXIMUM AGE FOR CIVIL-SERVICE POSITIONS 
UNDER NATIONAL DEFENSE 


AS A result of the demand for skilled mechanics in connection with 
the defense program, the examination age limits previously established 
by the Federal Civil Service have been raised in many cases. 

For three occupations in fhe War Department—harness cutter, 
harness machine operator, and saddle maker—the maximum age limit 
for taking the civil-service examinations is now 65. In certain other 
occupations the age limits are 62 and 55 years. The maximum ages 
for a large number of occupations are given in the accompanying table, 
based on a chart prepared by the Federal Civil Service Commission. 
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Maximum-Age Limits for Examinations for Specified Federal Civil-Service Posit or 
Under Defense Program, March 1, 1941 


s 

















Occupations in— 
Age limit — 
War Department | Navy Department | Treasur) 
65 years._....| Harness cutter. 
Harness machine operator. 
Saddle maker. 
62 years._... Assembler. Aircraft occupations: Shipwrigh: 
Barrel rifler. Fabrice worker, jr. 
Barrel straightner. Instrument mechanic. 
Die sinker. Mechanic (general). 
Gauge checker. Mechanic (motor). 
Gauge maker. Anglesmith. 
Instrument maker. Coppersmith. 
Lens grinder. Die sinker. 
Machinist. Flange turner. 
Set-up-man (automatic screw machine).| Hammer runner, other. 
Tool and gauge designer, sr. Instrument maker. 
Tool grinding machine operstor. Ironworker (shipfitter duty). 
Toolmaker. Loftsman. 
Machinist. 
Metalsmith. 
Ordnanceman (torpedo). 
Patternmaker. 
Pipefitter. 
Precision lens, prism and test plate 
maker. 
Sailmaker. 
Sheet-metal worker. 
Shipfitter. 
Shipwright. 
Tool and gauge designer, sr. 
Toolmaker. 
55 years... .. Aircraft occupations: Ship joiner 
Electrician. 
Engine mechanic. 
Engine test operator. 
Instrument mechanic. 
Instrument mechanic helper. 
Instrument mechanic, jr. 
Mechanic. 
Propeller mechanic. 
Sheet-metal worker. 
Sheet-metal worker, jr. | 
Woodworker. 
Wireworker. | 








POPOOOPO 


PAPER-INDUSTRY POLICIES ON MILITARY ABSENCES 


A FEW paper and pulp companies had established policies covering 
absences of employees for National Guard and Reserve Corps training 
periods prior to the passage of the Selective Training and Service Act, 
but since September 1940 old policies have been revised and new ones 
established by many companies in this industry. A recent report by 
the American Paper and Pulp Association covers the practices of 115 
companies regarding absence for military service.'' Definite policies 
had been established by 102 companies while several of those remaining 
planned to formulate definite policies in the near future. 

Although the selective service law does not apply to volunteers, 
68 of the companies extend coverage in their stated military-absence 


! American Paper and Pulp Association. Company Policies Regarding Military Absences in the Paper 
and Pulp Industry. New York, 122 East 42d Street, 1941. 
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policies to volunteers as well as to members of the National Guard and 
Reserve Corps and to draftees; 16 cover drafted men and members of 
the National Guard and Reserve Corps; and 2 cover conscripted men 
only. Since the job-protection provisions of the military-training 
legislation do not include temporary workers, part of the companies 
restrict their policies to employees with certain minimum periods of 
company service. Twenty-seven companies require at least a year 
of service, while 15 require periods ranging from 30 days to 6 months; 
10 companies cover all employees except those on a temporary basis; 
and 42 companies cover all employees regardless of length of service. 
Eight companies, according to the report, had no expressed policy 
on this point. 

Since the selective service law permits the payment of compensation 
by any person, firm, or corporation to drafted employees, a number of 
companies have elected to make such payments. Thirty-one of the 
102 companies have provided for payments to trainees, the lowest 
allowance so made being 1 week’s full pay and the highest being 1 
year’s company pay less 1 year’s pay from the Government. Over 
half of the companies allow from 2 weeks’ to a month’s wages, while 
nearly 20 percent pay employees at least one-half of the difference 
between their normal earnings and Government compensation during 
the entire training period of 1 year. In some cases, also, vacation pay 
is allowed for a trainee’s unused vacation time. It has recently been 
ruled by the United States Treasury that payments made to employees 
for military service do not constitute ‘‘wages’’ for social-security tax 
purposes. 

It is a provision of the act that trainees be granted a leave of 
absence for 1 year plus an additional 40 days. The policies of the 
companies differ as to seniority rights, 53 having reported that they 
were allowing employees to accumulate seniority during absence for 
military service, 38 that they were “freezing’’ seniority as of the date 
of leaving for military service, and 11 that they had no expressed 
policy on the question of seniority. 

Eighty-seven companies had group life-insurance plans, and in 61 
cases the insurance was being continued for employees while in service. 
In 18 cases the insurance was not being maintained, and 8 companies 
had no expressed policy in this matter. Employees chosen for 
military service are in the age grouping with the most favorable 
mortality rating, and to continue their participation should tend to 
keep the premium rates down. Moreover, the report states, some 
companies believe that the small cost to the employers of paying the 
drafted worker’s share of the premium will be more than repaid by 
the favorable reaction of their working forces. Of the 61 companies 
reporting on their policy in this respect, 49 will pay both their own 
and the employees’ premiums, in 8 cases the premium will be paid 
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jointly by the company and the employee, and in 4 cases the eraploy e¢ 
will be responsible for the payment of the entire premium. Most 
companies have discontinued group health and accident coverace. 
since the Government provides disability and other benefits for traine.s, 
Vacancies created by the departure of employees for military 
service are filled in most cases by temporary promotions and redistri- 
bution of duties as far as this is practicable, and most of the companivs 
have adopted the policy of informing anyone hired to take the plac 
of a trainee that the position is temporary. In some cases the new 
employee is required to sign a statement that he understands the wor\ 
is temporary and that he is subject to discharge when the trainee 
returns. 
Several companies stated that their policies governing militar) 
absences were subject to change at the company’s discretion or in the 
event that this country becomes actually engaged as a belligerent i: 


the war. 
roneooes 


NEGRO PARTICIPATION IN DEFENSE WORK 


FROM the very beginning of the present emergency the directors of 
the defense efforts of the United States were aware that total defense 
would be impossible without a full utilization of the country’s human 
resources. This was pointed out in an address, made before the First 
Annual Conference on the Negro in Business, by Sidney Hillman, 
Associate Director General of the Office of Production Management. 
The following data are taken from his address.! 

Training program.—As a first step in solving the problem at issue 
the National Defense Advisory Commission endeavored to have provi- 
sion made for the training of Negro workers in order that they might 
be qualified for employment under the defense program when industria! 
expansion would require an increased number of workers. Con- 
sequently, when the United States Office of Education started its 
defense training program in the summer of 1940, the Commissioner 
of Education stated, at the request of the National Defense Com- 
mission, that “in the expenditure of Federal funds for vocational 
training for defense, there should be no discrimination on account of 
race, creed, or color.” 

This announcement was implemented when further appropriations 
were made for training for national defense. Again, in accordance 
with the plans of the National Defense Advisory Commission, the 
training legislation provided that— 

No trainee under the foregoing appropriations shall be discriminated against 
because of sex, race, or color; and where separate schools are required by law for 


separate population groups, to the extent needed for trainees of such groups, 
equitable provision shall be made for facilities and training of like quality. 





! United States. Office of Emergency Management. Defense (Washington), April 29, 1941. 
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Employment policy —Paralleling this drive for training Negroes for 
defense work, the Commissioner of Education took up the problem of 
equitable job opportunities, stating from the outset that ‘workers 
should not be discriminated against because of age, sex, race, or color.”’ 

Construction work.—At Fort Meade in Maryland, Fort Jackson in 
South Carolina, Fort Robinson in Arkansas, and in scores of other 
camp constructions, skilled, semiskilled, and unskilled Negroes were 
widely employed. Over 2,500 Negro carpenters alone worked on these 
various projects at $8 to $12 per day, and thousands of brickmasons, 
roofers, cement finishers, plasterers, power-saw operators, and other 
skilled and semiskilled Negroes, were and are being employed. At 
one time during the construction work at Fort Jackson, over 600 
Negro carpenters were on the pay roll. The hiring of 300 Negro 
carpenters during the construction of the United States Army Hospital 
at New Orleans set a record for that occupation in that community. 

In the Ozark Mountains in Missouri, in a locality in which not over 
10 Negro families were living, over 150 Negro carpenters were given 
jobs through the aid of Dr. Robert C. Weaver’s office; moreover, 
approximately 300 Negro bricklayers were placed on a single construc- 
tion job in Indiana, and tens of thousands of unskilled Negroes obtained 
employment throughout the United States. 

The recent hirings of Negroes in building construction have been 
duplicated less conspicuously in other fields in which Negro labor had 
already been trained. For example, the iron and steel industry 
indicates a greater absorption of skilled and semiskilled Negroes. 
Establishments in several northern sections have recently been seek- 
ing to bring Negro foundry workers from the South; and job opportuni- 
ties are also increasing in the latter section. 

In reporting on the developments in the above-mentioned fields, 
the speaker said that he did not wish to give the impression that the 
Office of Production Management is ‘‘interested only in advancing the 
Negro skilled worker in the fields in which he has already gained 
employment.’’ He stated that the position of the OPM had been 
recently expressed by him in a communication to all defense contrac- 
tors, which declared ‘‘that every available source of labor capable of 
producing defense materials must be tapped in the present emergency. 
And this applies to the important new defense industries as well as to 
the old established ones.”’ 

The Negro in aviation.—The problem of a fair deal in employment 
for Negroes has already arisen in the aviation industry as in all other 
industries, and the OPM intends to continue its campaign there. 
Three significant developments indicate that progress may be looked 
for in that field. Confronted with a labor shortage, one aircraft 
factory in California is trying out a Negro unit. An aircraft manu- 
facturer in Ohio is contemplating hiring at least 300 Negroes. In 
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Missouri another employer has pledged himself to use a substant,| 
number of Negroes in his aircraft establishment. 


Statement of Committee on Negro Americans in Defense Industries 


On May 7, 1941, about 60 representative citizens of the North and 
South issued a statement urging that greater numbers of competent 
Negroes be employed in defense industries and that opportunities for 
special industrial training be made more generally available to them. 
In releasing this statement to the press, Dr. Anson Phelps Stokes, the 
chairman of the Committee on Negro Americans in National Defense. 
Industries, said: ‘‘We wish as independent citizens to support the 
recent efforts made with encouraging results through the Office of 
Production Management to speed up defense industries. One wa, 
of accomplishing this is by the larger employment of skilled Negro 
mechanics, especially in fields where there is a labor shortage. In this 
way we can help place our industrial life in this national emergency 
on a more effective basis. An ‘all-out’ defense effort cannot disre- 
gard the Negro tenth of our population which is known for its loyalty.” 
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Foreign Wartime Policies 
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EXTENSION OF COVERAGE OF CANADIAN ~ 
INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES ACT 


ORDER in Council P. C. 3495 of November 7, 19307 extended the 
Industrial Disputes Investigation Act to apply<to all industries en- 
vaged in war production.? Included in this provision were the manu- 
facture and handling of commoditi®s which, in the judgment of the 
Minister of Labor, “would ‘be essential for the needs of the Govern- 
ment or of the country in war.’’ An order in council (P. C. 1708, 
Mar. 10, 1941) makes it obvious that ‘commodities may be essential 
even though they are not specifically required for the use of His 
Majesty’s Forces.” 

Under this authorization the Ministry of Labor has recently ruled 
that both the pulp and paper industry and gold mining are essential 
war industries, in view of the great amounts of American exchange 
which they make available for purchasing war supplies in the United 
States—$240,000,000 and $200,000,000 per annum, respectively. 

The decision on gold mining was necessitated by British Columbia’s 
repeal in 1937 of its enabling legislation, which removed this industry 
from the provisions of the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act. 


POPPOOR: 


APPLICATION OF WARTIME WAGE POLICY BY 
CANADIAN CONCILIATION BOARDS 


THE Canadian Order in Council P. C. 7440, of December 16, 1940, 
set forth principles of wartime wage policy which had been estab- 
lished by the Government to guide agencies dealing with mmdustrial 
controversies.* The Dominion Department of Labor made a draft 
of these principles and a draft of the wage-policy, ‘statement was 
distributed to 12,000 employers and labor org&nizations during the 
first quarter of 1941. As a result, a few suggested modifications 
were received by the Department which on March 31, 1941, issued 
the following circular letter on wartime wage policy,‘ primarily for 





1 See Monthly Labor Review, February 1941. 

2 Data are from Canadian Labor Gazette (Ottawa), April 1941. 

+See Monthly Labor Review, Washington, February 1941 (pp. 332-333). 

‘ Report from Avery F. Peterson, United States Consul at Ottawa, Canada. 
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use of the boards of conciliation and investigation, dealing with labo; 
matters. 


Text of Circular Statement on Wartime Wage Policy 


1. Purpose of the order in council——The purpose of the order in council is to 
establish a uniform wage policy for boards of conciliation and investigation 
providing that, subject to certain exceptions stated in section 5 below, the highe<t 
wage rates generally prevailing and normally established for the different occ \- 
pations in any given establishment during the period 1926—29 or any high: r 
rates established thereafter but before December 16, 1940, shall be accepte.| 
as fair and reasonable, and that such wage rates may be supplemented by 
separate bonus as the cost of living rises. . 

2. Adjustment of wage rates in normal cases.—(a) Subject to the exception: 
stated in section 5 below, wage rates which are as high as or higher than th 
highest rates established during the period 1926-29 or thereafter may not |» 
changed, but wage rates which are lower than the rates during that period ma 
be increased up to that level. 

(b) In comparing the wage rates of piece workers, account should be taken no! 
only of the straight piece-work rate but also of any applicable incentive bonus. 

(c) The order clearly indicates that comparison of existing wages with those of 
the period 1926-29 must be made on the basis of wage rates, not earnings. I 
definitely mentions wage rates and wage-rate levels but makes no mention 0! 
earnings (secs. 2, 3,and 5). The principal question at issue, apart from the con- 
ditions referred to in sections 3 and 4, is whether present wage rates differ from 
those of the base period. Other considerations, such as guaranties of employ- 
ment or a longer or shorter workweek, which may have obtained in the 1926—29 
period but are no longer in effect, have no import under the order. 

3. Cost-of-living bonus.—(a) A cost-of-living bonus may be given to protect 
the worker not from increases in the cost of all his purchases but only from in- 
creases in the cost of the basic necessities of life. A flat bonus is therefore sug- 
gested because a bonus computed as a percentage of wage rates or earnings 
would favor the better-paid workers, defeat the purpose of the order by pre- 
venting that decline in the consumption of nonessential commodities which is 
required by war conditions and is necessary to prevent inflation. 

(b) In view of the wide variations in the wage rates of individuals and occupa- 
tional groups, if the bonus were determined independently in each industrial 
establishment or even each economic area, many arbitrary decisions would be 
involved and confusion would result. Therefore the following standard formula 
is suggested on the rough assumption that a wage of $25 per week leaves a family 
practically no margin for expenditures on anything but the basic necessities of 
life: 

When the Dominion Bureau of Statistics index for the Dominion or for the 
region advances 5 percent: (1) full-time workers might receive a maximum weekly 
bonus of $1.25; (2) part-time workers would then receive an hourly bonus of 
$1.25 divided by the normal weekly hours worked in the establishment in ques- 
tion; (3) male workers under 21 years of age and female workers, if employed at 
basic rates of less than 50 cents an hour on jobs which by custom or practice are 
not ordinarily assigned to adult male workers, might receive a bonus of 5 percent 
of their basic hourly rates (maximum $1.25 per week). Proportional increases 


may, of course, be made in the bonus when the advance in the cost of living 
exceeds 5 percent. 


(c) The order does not limit the bonus to installments of 5 percent or multiples 
thereof. It does direct, however, that bonuses may not be granted (1) until 3 
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snths have elapsed since the last wage adjustment or bonus determination and 

unless the cost of living has increased by at least 5 percent since the last 
previous determination of a bonus payment or wage adjustment. 

d) The order does not preclude the granting of a wage increase (within the 
terms indicated) and a cost-of-living bonus simultaneously. 

t. Computation of changes in the cost of living—(a) In most instances the new 
cost-of-living index for the Dominion prepared by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics will be the median for measuring changes in the cost of living. In 
pecial circumstances, however, regional indices prepared by the Dominion Bureau 

f Statistics may be used. 

(b) If wage rates have not been increased since August 1939, the change in the 
‘ost of living should be computed since August 1939. If wage rates have been 
increased since August 1939, the change in the cost of living should be computed 

nee the date of the most recent increase in wage rates. 

(c) In August 1939, the index number of the cost of living was 100.8. A 5- 
percent increase in the cost of living since August 1939 would therefore be indi- 
cated by an increase of 5.04 points in the index number. In December 1940, the 
index number was 108.0. A 5-percent increase since December 1940 would 
therefore be indicated by an increase of 5.4 points in the index number. The 
absolute change in the index number is, however, so close to the percentage 
change that for all practical purposes the absolute change in the index number may 
be taken as the percentage change in the cost of living. For example, the per- 
centage change in cost of living between August 1939 and December 1940 may be 
taken as 7.2 percent (108.0 minus 100.8) instead of 7.14 percent (7.2 divided by 
100.8). 

5. Adjustment of wage rates in erceptional cases—(a) Regardless of whether 
present wage rates are less than, equal to, or higher than the highest wage rates 
established during the period 1926-29 or thereafter, if it is shown that such 
highest rates were depressed or subnormal, a board may recommend an increase 
to any level which it considers fair and reasonable. 

(b) If present wage rates are equal to or higher than the highest wage rates 
established during the period 1926-29 or thereafter, but it is shown that such 
highest rates were unduly enhanced or abnormal, a board may recommend that 
the present rates may be reduced to any level, not less than that prevailing on 
December 16, 1940, which it considers fair and reasonable. 

(c) If present wage rates are less than the highest wage rates established dur- 
ing the period 1926-29 or thereafter, but it is shown that such highest rates were 
unduly enhanced or abnormal, such highest rates need not be restored, but a 
board may recommend that the present rates be increased at a rate of not more 
than 5 percent per year. 


POPPCOSE 
BRITISH*NATIONAL SERVICE ACT OF 1941? 


COMPULSORY recruitment for civil-defense work is authorized 
under the terms of the British National Service Act which was adopted 
in April 1941. The purpose of the law is to enable the men who are 
liable for military service and the conditionally registered conscien- 
tious objectors to be called for civil defense on broadly the same lines 
as for the armed forces. Conscription for civil defense became neces- 





1 Sources: Great Britain, Parliament, National Service Bill, 1941 (No. 19) and House of Commons, De- 
bates, March 26, April 1 and 2, 1941. 
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sary as a result of the shortage of full-time workers in certain (is. 
tricts. The original plan called for a citizen force of part-time, un. 
paid volunteers and, even though the need bas arisen for conscription 
on a full-time basis, the Minister of Labor and National Service paid 
tribute to the voluntary response for service. The Minister also 
pointed out that the greatest care has been taken to keep civil defense 
a civilian job and that conscientious objection to civil work cannot 
be admitted. 

Assurance was given in the House of Commons by the Government 
that it was not proposed to draft younger men into the civil-defense 
service but to draw on those over 30 or 35 years of age. They may be 
called up to the age of 41, the maximum under the National Service 
(Armed Forces) Act of 1939. Prior to enactment of this legislation, 
men enrolled for civil-defense duty were in the service of the local 
authority, whereas now they are in the service of the Crown. 

Persons who are liable for civil defense are permitted to express a 
preference as to the kind of work they wish to perform. Notices are 
to be served on persons liable for civil-defense service if they have been 
medically examined, calling them for duty. The notice, known as an 
“enrollment notice,” requires the recipient to present himself at a 
designated time and place. If any eligible person on whom an “enroll- 
ment notice” is served fails to comply with the requirement of the 
notice he is guilty of an offense. The penalty on conviction or indict- 
ment is imprisonment for a term of 12 months, or a fine, or both: 
and on summary conviction 6 months of imprisonment, or a fine, 
or both. 

If accepted for civil defense a person is required to continue in the 
service of the Crown until the end of the present emergency, unless he 
is previously discharged. Service will be in the defense force to which 
he is assigned in the “‘enrollment notice” or to any service in which he 
is later placed. He may not be required to serve outside the United 
Kingdom or the Isle of Man. He is subject to the provisions of 
defense regulations or orders. Conditions of service as to pay, allow- 
ances, clothing, expenses, and other matters are to be fixed by the 
Minister of Home Security with the approval of the Treasury. A man 
serving in the civil-defense service under this act is not liable to be 
called up for service in the armed forces. 

Special provision is made for the review of cases of conscientious 
objectors who have good reason for failure to register. Such cases 
may be referred to a local tribunal and appealed to the appellate 
tribunal. The decision of the appellate tribunal is final. Machinery is 
also provided for removing the names of registered conscientious 
objectors for this class and for registration for military service, on 
application by the conscientious objector. 
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FINNISH GOVERNMENT DECLARATION ON INDUS- 
TRIAL RELATIONS AND WAGES 


THE Minister of Social Affairs of the Finnish Government on February 
20, 1941, issued a declaration of policy which he recommended should 
be followed in the revision of wages and in industrial relations gen- 
erally.! This statement was in response to a request from the Finnish 
Employers’ Central League and the Central Federation of Finnish 
Trade Unions. The principal provisions of the declaration follow: 

The Minister, speaking for the Council of State, emphasized the 
importance of maintaining industrial peace, through agreements 
arrived at as a result of free and voluntary negotiations. He urged 
workers’ and employers’ organizations to consider without prejudice 
the introduction of a system to guarantee peaceful relations for longer 
periods of time and to increase at the same time the security of both 
employers and workers. 

With regard to wage increases, he suggested that the following 
general principles should be taken into consideration in making wage 
adjustments: 

(a) The wage policy under present conditions should correspond 
with Finland’s national economic possibilities and should be at the 
same time of a strongly social character; help should be given, above 
all, to those in the weakest economic position. 

(b) Wage increases exceeding the rise in the cost-of-living index 
should be considered only in the case of the lowest-paid groups of 
workers and in certain exceptional cases. 

(c) Full compensation corresponding with the increased cost of 
living should, in so far as possible, be granted to workers and groups 
of workers whose wages are below the average wages paid in the same 
plant. 

(d) The wages of other workers should be raised on a declining scale 
so that the average of all wage increases may correspond with about 
two-thirds of the increase in the cost-of-living index. 

The Council of State, he said, is prepared to appoint a committee 
consisting of one employers’ and one workers’ representative, under 
the chairmanship of the Chief of the Bureau of Social Research, to 
supervise the calculation of indexes of living costs. 





' Data are from Report of H. F. Arthur Schoenfeld, United States Minister to Finland. 
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It is desirable that the parties concerned should agree on wace 
questions through their respective organizations and should see that 
the agreements are properly kept; for unorganized establishments t}). 
Government will consider the possibility of establishing one or move 
wage-control committees to investigate complaints and to take 
necessary action. 

The Government will issue a regulation, agreed upon in cooperatio:, 
with the employers’ and workers’ organizations, providing for the order 
in which workers may be discharged in cases of lack of work. 

The Government favors special subsidies for large needy families. 

The presidents of the Finnish Employers’ Central League and of the 
Central Federation of Finnish Trade Unions affirmed that the Govern- 
ment declaration corresponded with the interests of both employers 
and workers, and that every possibility existed for the development 
of labor relations in Finland along these lines. 
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EMPLOYABILITY OF PERSONS ON RELIEF IN 
MARION COUNTY, INDIANA 


IN SPITE of a rapid rise in business activity, industrial production, 
and employment, unemployment relief continues to be a problem in 
most communities. This has raised the questions as to whether there 
is a “hard core’? unemployment-relief case load which is not directly 
affected by increased employment, whether such a relief load is to be 
a permanent feature of society, and what measures can be taken to 
remedy this condition. In an attempt to throw some light on these 
questions a commission appointed by the Governor of Indiana made 
a special study ' of the recipients of township relief in Marion County, 
in which Indianapolis is located. The study was based on a sample of 
recipients of township relief and WPA workers in the county in May 
1940, every fifth case on the active files of the township trustee’s 
office and on the WPA rolls being included in the sample. A home 
visit was made for each case selected. 

The report of the commission here reviewed deals with the more 
significant findings concerning the employment possibilities of the 
employable members of these families. 

The population of the county is predominantly made up of native- 
born white persons, only 3.6 percent being foreign born and 10.6 
percent Negroes. During May 1940, 14.1 percent of all persons in the 
county were receiving unemployment relief or assistance under the 
social-security program, or were employed by the WPA, as compared 
with 15.1 percent for the entire State. Unemployment relief is ad- 
ministered by the township trustees, who also certify persons for 
surplus commodities given by the Federal Government and may 
likewise refer individuals to the Unemployment Relief Commission 
for certification for WPA employment. In addition, the county De- 
partment of Public Welfare administers relief for special classes, such 
as the aged, the blind, and children deprived of parental support, and 
approves applicants for NYA and CCC employment. 





1 Governor’s Commission on Unemployment Relief. Factors Affecting Employability of Persons on 
Relief in Marion County, Indiana. [Indianapolis?], 1941. 
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Composition of Relief Families 


The families covered by the survey were main!y settled resid; 
of the county, only 4.8 percent having less than 5 years’ reside:)«, 
while 57.3 percent had been in the county more than 20 years or w ., 
born there. Single persons, who formed 16.8 percent of the survey «| 
group, were not included in the figures relating to families. Slig!) (| 
more than 16 percent of the relief families had no employable mem}. 
Thus, even if every employable member of the entire group foun 
employment, over 16 percent of the township relief families would 1). 
be affected. 

Of the families surveyed 42.3 percent had been on relief 5 years or 
more and only 15.9 percent for less than 1 year. A classification of 
the persons on relief, by employment status, showed that 63.4 perce 
were not seeking work. More than half of this group were children 
under 16 years of age, while the remainder were housewives, physical! 
or mentally handicapped persons, students, and those too old to work. 
This large proportion of persons on relief, therefore, was in categorics 
for which there was little possibility of employment. 


The Employables 


In discussing the question of employability it is pointed out that 
‘employability is not an absolute concept, but rather a relatiy: 
criterion which may vary according to changing conditions. Althoug!) 


‘ 


the idea of employability is vague and difficult to define, it has, never- 


theless, formed the basis for delineating the areas of general relic! 
activities between the Federal Government on the one hand and tli 
State and local governments on the other. In theory at least th: 
Federal Government provides work through the WPA to ‘employablc 
persons’ and the State and local governments are to assist the ‘un- 
employables’ through direct relief.”’ 

Although it is practically impossible to measure absolutely the 
employability of a person, since this depends upon various factors such 
as skill, age, work and personality habits, employment history, physi- 
cal condition and other factors, as well »s the demand for workers in 
an occupation for which an unemployed person is qualified, an attemp' 
was made in the study to determine the employability of those classi- 
fied as employables. The factors on which this determination was 
made were the occupation of the individual, age, sex, race, and som: 
data on physical condition. In general, it was assumed that a high] 
trained person had a better chance of obtaining a position than an 
unskilled laborer. In the group of employables on the relief roll: 
nearly half were semiskilled and unskilled workers, one-quarter wer: 
in the domestic and servant classes, nearly 12 percent were skilled 
workers and foremen, and the remainder were clerks and sales per- 
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sons, proprietors and managers, farm owners and tenants, and pro- 
fessional persons. Because of the present demand for skilled workers 
arising from the defense program, it was evident that the relief rolls 
contained a majority of the least-employable persons. 

The largest single group of those classed as employable was com- 
posed of unskilled laborers. Such workers generally occupy an adverse 
position in the labor market and although it might be urged that the 
defense program will absorb quite a large number of unskilled workers, 
the prospects were less favorable for the relief group in question since 
nearly a third were over 45 years of age, 43 percent had not worked 
regularly in 5 years, and more than 28 percent had never had a regular 
job. 

In the domestic and servant classes, composed of maids, porters, 
scrubwomen, waiters and waitresses, janitors, elevator operators, etc., 
about three-quarters of the group were women. A large proportion 
of the women seeking employment in this group were not primary 
workers; that is, there were other employable members in their fami- 
lies, indicating that many of the women entered the labor market to 
supplement the family income. It was considered, therefore, that 
the solution of their problem lay not so much in finding jobs for them 
as in finding work for other members of their families. The men in 
this group were mainly primary workers and presented a different 
problem, as they were a more permanent part of the labor market 
and their families were dependent on their earnings. The members 
of this group might find employment in ordinary commercial channels 
and might be expected, therefore, to find work if business conditions 
improved, but for those rendering direct service to families the possi- 
bility of employment seemed to depend upon generally improved 
earnings which would enable members of the community to afford 
such services. 

Among the semiskilled workers in the group were some formerly 
employed in occupations which might offer a reasonable employment 
expectancy, but among many of them the degree of skill was so slight 
that it could not be expected that there would be any particular 
employment demand for them as individuals. 

About 56 percent of the skilled workers and foremen were over 45 
years of age and a slightly higher percentage had not had a regular 
job in 5 years. However, in spite of these handicaps it appeared 
that the evident shortage of skilled workers would operate to diminish 
the importance of age as a deterrent to employment, while a short 
period of retraining might equip them for jobs. 

The other groups—professional persons, farmers, proprietors and 
managers, and clerks—did not present a.grave problem from a numeri- 
cal standpoint; but 41 percent were over 45 years of age, while 44.4 
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percent had not been regularly employed in the past 5 years, and 15.4 
percent had never had a regular job. 


Employment History 


In determining the work history of the relief group, a regular jo}) 
was defined as work with the same employer for a period of 6 months 
or more. On this basis three-fourths of the employables had had 
regular employment, but of this group more than half had not worked 
regularly in the last 5 years. 

Business conditions were directly responsible for the loss of jobs of 
65.7 percent of the persons covered, while health or personal reasons 
were responsible in 23.1 percent of the cases, and working conditions 
or policies in 11.2 percent. For the nearly two-thirds of the group 
who lost their jobs because of business reasons, it might be considered 
that they were good employment prospects when they left the job. 
However, for the large group—40.6 percent of all employables—who 
had not had a job in the last 5 years this long period of unemployment 
has tended to reduce the value of their having once been regularly 
employed. The individuals who had no work experience or who had 
never been regularly employed represented 23.9 percent of the employ- 
able group. Nearly two-thirds of this group were under 25 years of 
age and less than 12 percent were high-school graduates. About the 
only asset for this group is their youth and the possibility that they 
could be trained. 

Of the 16.9 percent of the employable group who were currently 
employed, only 5.4 percent were working full time and at an average 
wage of $11.40 per week, while the 11.5 percent who were working 
part time received an average wage of $3.60 per week. Nearly 37 
percent of the employed persons were in domestic or personal service, 
but only 9.6 percent were skilled workers. It was considered that 
since low wages are a common problem in the domestic field there 
was little chance for improvement among these workers, although 
in the remainder of the employed group improving business conditions 
might bring more adequate incomes and therefore offer them a chance 
to leave the relief rolls. 


Age and Race 


One factor which was most significant was the age of the unemployed 
workers. Of the total number of employable persons, 233 percent 
were in the age group 15 to 25 years and 36.2 percent were 45 years 
and over. In the younger group 65.9 percent were either unskilled 
or in the domestic and servant classes and less than 5 percent were 
skilled workers. In spite of the luck of skill and education in this 
group, their youth alone would hold hope for their employment with 
better conditions. However, it is pointed out, if this group is not to 
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become a permanent relief group of the future, special attention 
should be given to vocational education and training for them. 

The large group of older workers, while containing a higher percent- 
ave of skilled workers, might be expected to have better chances for 
reemployment, but nearly two-thirds of these persons had not been 
regulerly employed in the last 5 years and more than one-quarter of 
them bad had no regular employment during the past 10 years. 
The lack of regular employment for such long periods presents an 
especially serious handicap in obtaining employment for this older 
croup. 

Although Negroes formed only 10.6 percent of the population of 
the county, 44 percent of the employables were Negroes. Less than 
20 percent of these persons were classified as skilled or semiskilled and 
this group represented, therefore, a ratber specialized problem regard- 
ing their chances of employment in the future. 


Employment Possibilities 


In rating the employability of these individuals they were con- 
sidered as having a negative rating if they had not had regular employ- 
ment within the last 5 years,if they were unskilled laborers or 
domestics, and if they were over 45 years of age. 

The following figures show the rating of all persons in the group 
considered to be employable. 


Persons having— Percent 
No negative factors___-_ . 145 
One negative factor-__-_- 35. 8 
Two negative factors ___- 38. 4 
Three negative factors__-__-_-_. : ~ sae 


As is indicated only 14.5 percent of all the employable persons satisfactorily 
passed the three criteria set up, namely, they were under 45 years of age, were 
not unskilled laborers or domestics, and had worked regularly some time during 
the past 5 years. Thus less than 15 percent of the employable persons on the 
relief rolls would be considered as having an excellent chance of finding private 
employment based on these three criteria. It should also be pointed out, how- 
ever, that the 35.8 percent of the persons who passed two of the selected criteria, 
those listed with one negative factor, in view of increased employment, would 
have a fair chance of finding employment. Two negative factors were found in 
38.4 percent of the group and all three in 11.3 percent of the total. Needless to 
say that for these last two classes, the data indicate little prospect for employment. 


PHPPOP OS 


FEES OF PRIVATE EMPLOYMENT AGENCIES IN 
CALIFORNIA, 1940 


SINCE 1923 every California fee-charging employment agency has 
been obliged by law to file with the State Division of Labor Statistics 
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and Law Enforcement a schedule of fees to be charged. In 1939 over 
$830,000 was paid to 204 private employment agencies in the State 
by job seekers in order to secure temporary and permanent employ- 
ment in the teaching, nursing, commercial, domestic, hotel and res. 
taurant, and general industrial fields. This amount does not cover { |). 
fees aggregating about $5,000,000 paid to theatrical and motion- 
picture employment offices or fees collected by agricultural contractors 
supplying workers for farm operations.’ 

California fee-charging employment agencies are also required |); 
law to be licensed by the State Division of Labor Statistics and Lay, 
Enforcement and to be bonded by reliable bonding companies. 

The premises on which the employment agency is located must |e 
approved by the State Commissioner of Labor and such agency may 
not operate “in connection with lodging houses, restaurants or poo! 
rooms or in connection with buildings or premises where intoxicating 
liquors are sold or consumed.”” ‘The contract and receipt forms of tlic 
agencies must be approved by the labor commissioner, and the agencics 
must also keep records of applicants and jobs obtained as provided by 
the State Labor Code. Furthermore, a copy of the schedule of fees 
which is filed with the labor commissioner must be certified by that 
official and posted in a conspicuous place in each room frequented by 
job applicants. 

Although the schedule of fees must not be posted before it is certi- 
fied by the commissioner, the law does not provide for the regulation 
of the amount of the fees agencies propose to ask. However, no fees 
exceeding those posted may be charged. 


Permanent Placements 


Table 1 shows the “most usual” fees charged by the Californi: 
private employment agencies in 1940. Percentages are translated 
into dollars and cents. The ‘‘most usual” rate is the modal rate, that 
is, the rate charged by the largest single number of agencies in a given 
classification and in a given locality. 

It is obvious from this table that for positions with the same salary, 
teachers are charged the most substantial fees. For positions of $125 
per month they are most likely to pay $150 in San Francisco, $75 in 
Los Angeles, and from $41.67 to $105 in the remainder of the State. 

In table 2 the minimum and maximum fees for permanent placement 


are reported for the two principal cities of the State and for the remainder 


of California. It will be noted that the San Francisco rates for the 
various fields of employment here listed are considerably higher than 
those in other localities. 





! California. Department of Industrial Relations. Division of Labor Statistics and Law Enforcement. 
Fees Charged by Private Employment Agencies in California, by M. I. Gershenson, principal statisti- 


cian. San Francisco, 1940. 
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(,ste 1.—Most Usual Fees Charged for Permanent Placements at Specified Salaries, 
by Field of Employment and Location of Agency, California, 1940 





Monthly salary of— 





Field of employment Location of agency - 2 a er wee 
$0 8 6| $80 =| = $125 $200 
mercial ! ecineicontenan San Francisco__-__-_- $15. 00 $24. 00 $37. 60 | $60. 00 
anes Steen aa on I 
| Los Angele: L 216.67 If 26. 67 41. 67 | 100. 00 
Remainder of State 12. 0 20. 00 41. 67 80. 00 
mestie, hotel and restaurant......| San Francisco_-------- 5. 00 8. 00 12. 50 | 20. 00 
a f 5. 00 8.00 | 12. 50 | 20. 00 
| Los Angeles ?_....... 1) 7.501 1200 18. 75 | 30. 00 
| Remainder of State 5. 00 8. 00 12. 50 | 20. 00 
| 
td we ..-| San Francisco 15.00 | 24. 00 37. 50 60. 00 
| Los Angeles 12. 50 | 26. 67 | 41. 67 | 100. 00 
Remainder of State 5. 00 8.00 | 12. 50 | 20. 00 
| 
Sl a iittala .| San Francisco- ee 60. 00 96.00 | 150.00 | 240. 00 
| Los Angeles 30.00 | 48.00} 75.00] 120.00 
Remainder of State : (4) (4) | (4) (4) 
| 
Miscellaneous - -- - -- ...| San Francisco___-- 5. 00 8. 00 12. 50 | 20. 00 
f 5. 00 8.00 | 12. 50 | 20. 00 
relas 2 } 
Los Angeles ?_____- 7. 50 12. 00 | 18. 75 | 30. 00 
Remainder of State 5. 00 8.00 | 12. 50 | 20. 00 





In cases where the schedules quoted two or more rates depending upon the time of payment, the rate 
charged for payment in 30 days was used. 
2 Two rates tend to predominate. 
’ The fees, quoted as a percentage of a yearly salary on the schedule, are converted to a percentage of 1 
month’s salary for a 12-month year. 
‘ There is no “‘most usual fee;’’ each agency schedules a different rate. 


Tasie 2.—Range of Fees Charged for Permanent Placements at Specified Salaries, 
California, 1940 





Fees for placement at monthly salaries of 





Field of employment Location of agency | teen eee en epemeseemeeees - 
$50 $80 $125 $200 
Commercial. _.........-- San Francisco __|$10. 00-$25. 00 |$16. 00-$40. 00 |$25, 00-$62. 50 | $40. 00-$100. 00 
Los Angeles 5. 00- 16. 67 8.00— 28.00 | 12.50— 43.75 | 20.00—- 120.00 


| Remainder of State_| 5.00- 19.00 8.00- 30.40 | 12. 50- 47.50 | 20.00— 80.00 


Domestic, hotel and | San Francisco-- -| 5.00- 10.00 | 8.00- 16.00 12. 30— 25.00 | 20.00- 40.00 
restaurant. Los Angeles | 2.50- 12.50 4. 00— 26. 67 6. 25— 41.67 | 10.00— 100.00 
| Remainder of State_| 4.00- 12.50} 6.40- 20.00 | 10.00- 31.25 | 16.00— 50.00 


Nurses - | San Francisco | 12.50- 15.00 | 20.00- 24.00 | 37. 50- 41.67 | 60.00- 100.00 
Los Angeles | 10.00- 16.67 | 16.00~ 28.00 | 25.00- 50.00 | 50.00- 100.00 
| Remainder of State_| 2.50- 12.50 4. 00— 28. 00 6. 25— 43.75 | 10.00— 100.00 


Teachers ! _.| San Francisco _____. 60. 00- 60.00 | 96.00— 96.00 | 150. 00-150. 00 (240. 00- 240. 00 
Los Angeles _...| 30.00— 30.00 | 48.00— 48.00 | 75. 00— 75.00 |120.00—- 120.00 

| Remainder of State.) 12. 50- 42.00 | 20.00- 67.20 | 41.67-105.00 | 66.67- 168.00 

Miscellaneous ....| San Francisco_- 5.00- 9.00 8. 00- 14.40 | 12.50- 22.50 | 20.00— 36.00 
Los Angeles __. 4.00- 12.50 | 6.40- 20.00 | 10.00— 31.25 | 16.00- 50.00 

| Remainder of State 2.50- 10.00 | 4.00- 20.00 | 6.25- 41.67 | 10.00- 100.00 








! The fees, quoted as a percentage of a yearly salary on the schedules, are converted to a percentage 


of 
| month’s salary for a 12-month year. 


Temporary Pvacements 


In over four-fifths of the 224 schedules analyzed which include a 
separate rate for temporary placements, the fee fixed is 10 percent of 
the total earnings in the temporary employment. A few commercial 
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agencies ask higher rates and also some hotel and restaurant, domes: ic. 
and nurses’ agencies. However, the number of exceptions to the 1) 
percent fee is small. 

Most of the schedules stipulate that the rate for a temporary jo} 
shall not exceed that for a permanent job paying the same salary 


OPPPOOPS 
IMMIGRATION TO CANADA, 1940 


THE number of immigrants entering Canada in 1940 was 11,324, or 
33.4 percent less than in the preceding year, according to a recent 
statistical statement of the Immigration Branch of the Dominion 
Department of Mines and Resources.’ 

Immigrants to Canada in 1940 from the British Isles totaled 
3,021—a decline of 14.8 percent from the previous 12 months. From 
the United States there were 7,134 immigrants, representing an 
increase of 26.3 percent over 1939. 

The second largest decrease in the number of immigrants entering Canada 
during 1940 compared with 1939, took place in the group classified as Northern 
Kuropean races, there only being 339 from this source during the year compared 
with 1,957 in the previous year. As would be expected, the largest decrease 


within this group was the German, there only being 119 from that country i: 
1940 compared with 1,071 in 1939. 


The heaviest decrease in numbers occurred in the group designated 
“other races.” In 1940 only 830 persons thus classified entered 
Canada, the number in 1939 being 5,844. 


The sex and occupational distribution of the 11,324 immigrants in 
1940 was as follows: 


Number of Immigrants to Canada, 1940, by Sex, Occupational Class, and Destination 





|| | 
Sex, occupational class, and destination | Number ||} Sex, occupational class, and destination | Number 








Sex: Occupational class—Continued. 

Men.... - 3, 939 Domestic service: Females— 

Women.._.___. 4, 517 18 years and over... eae: 523 

Children under 18 2, 868 Under 18 years , F 70 

Occupational class: Other classes: 

Farming: eas 1, 637 
Men 435 Women._... 3, 15 
Women 173 Children_-__.--- 2, 201 
Children 174 Destination: 

Laboring: Nova Scotia....._- 1, 188 
Men.._._. 531 New Brunswick _ _.- : : 407 
Women... 59 Prince Edward Island_.____- 47 
Children_. 70 OT EEE 2, 55t 

Mechanics: REE 4, 447 
Men. .-. 715 || Manitoba... _..- 314 
Women. 239 || Saskatchewan__.___- de 250 
Children. . 158 || Alberta .........- 458 

Trade: British Columbia. - 1, 645 
Men 588 || Yukon Territory ___- 8 
Women si 363 Northwest Territories 4 
Children... 195 | 

Mining: 
ae 33 || 
ae piel nel 5 
> sae we 





1 Canadian Labor Gazette (Ottawa), March 1941. 
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KIGHT YEARS OF CCC OPERATIONS, 1933 TO 1941 


IN EIGHT years of operation—from April 1933 to April 1941—some 
2'; million men have served in the Civilian Conservation Corps. Of 
these enrollees over 2,400,000 were young men and 145,000 were war 
veterans. This organization was established by Act of Congress in 
the spring of 1933 to provide employment, vocational training, and 
educational opportunities for jobless youths; to make it possible for 
young men enrolled in the CCC to give financial aid to their dependent 
families; and ‘‘to advance a Nation-wide conservation program on 
forest, park, and farm lands.” 

The CCC was an independent Government agency until July 1, 
1939, when it was made a unit of the Federal Security Agency estab- 
lished under the Reorganization Act of that year. 

The general objectives of the Corps have not changed since its 
creation, but today the parts of the program which are related to 
national defense are being more strongly emphasized. 

The present article is based on the latest published reports of the 
CCC, remarks by Representative Jennings Randolph in the Congres- 
sional Record of April 3, 1941, and unpublished data supplied by the 
Corps. 

Selection of Enrollees 

The office of the CCC Director has the responsibility of selecting 
junior enrollees. The immediate supervision of the activities of 
State selection agencies is the duty of a special assistant to the Director. 
Through these State agencies (which are State public-welfare services 
already in operation) the selection of junior enrollees is made in 
each State. ‘‘Uniform national standards of eligibility, approved by 
the Director, provide the basis upon which all selections are made. 
The State selecting agency in turn is authorized to delegate respon- 
sibility for receiving applications and making individual selections 
to its local welfare offices.”” More than 4,500 local agents of the 
Corps select eligible youths in their respective communities for CCC 
enrollment. This work of State and local welfare personnel is 
voluntary and is not paid for from the funds of the Corps. The 


-selection of members of the CCC war veterans’ contingent is made 


through the local and regional facilities of the Veterans’ Adminis- 


tration. 
1405 
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Kligibility and other Enrollment Regulations 


To be eligible for enrollment in the CCC a man must be— 


1. A citizen of the United States. 
Between the ages of 17 and 23. 
Unmarried. 
Unemployed and in need of employment. 
Not under conviction for crime or on probation or parole. 
6. Willing to make an allotment, if he has dependents. 
7. In good physical condition and with no history of mental derangeme)t: 
of good character, with stability of purpose and a desire for work experience and 
self-improvement. 


* 
~ 


om Ot 


No age or marital restrictions are provided for war veterans. 

If the applicant is between 17 and 23 years of age he may apply 
for enrollment at the nearest public welfare office. If he is a war 
veteran, application should be made at the nearest regional facility 
of the v eterans’ Administration. Applications may be made at any 
period of the year. Actual selections and enrollments are made in 
January, February, April, May, July, August, October, and November 
in numbers adequate to fill camp vacancies. 

During the last year the requirement for eligibility “unemployed 
and in need of employment” has been interpreted to include young men 
who were jobless and needed employment “although their familics 
were not necessarily in financial distress.”’ 

A man enrolls for 6 months. Only under unusual circumstances 
or when offered permanent employment is an enrollee discharged befor 
the close of the 6-month term. 

After the completion of a full 6-month enrollment the enrollee may. 
if he desires and his work has been satisfactory, re-enroll at his camp 
If he does not wish to do so he may be honorably discharged an« 
given return transportation to his home or to the place he selects. 
whichever is nearest to his camp. 

The maximum service period for juniors is 2 years. However, th: 
following 10 enrollee positions in each camp are exempted by law from 
maximum age and length of service restrictions: Five enrollees selected 
by the technical service in the camp ‘as project assistants, work as 
subforemen, or specialists on the conservation work project. Five 
other enrollees are assigned to the camp administrative staff—2 
cooks, storekeeper, mess steward, and senior leader.”’ 


Number of Camps and Enrollees * 


The camps fer juniors and war veterans number 1,500; in addition 
there are about 75 on Indian reservations for Indian enrollees. These 
camps are situated in every State, the District of Columbia, Alaska, 





' Action by Congress on appropriation bills fixing the number of enrollees to be maintained during the 


fiscai year 1941-42 had not been completed when this article was prepared. 
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Puerto Rieo, the Virgin Islands, and Hawaii. The enrollees in 
Tvrritorial camps are selected from the Territory in which they live. 

ach camp is constructed to house 200 enrollees. Juniors and war 
veterans live in separate camps. 

The authorized strength of the CCC is 300,000 men, of whom 
yot over 30,000 may be war veterans. An additional enrollment of 
not more than 10,000 Indians and 5,000 enrollees in the Territories 
is authorized. 

As stated above, in the 8 years (April 1933 to April 1, 1941) over 
2,400,000 young men and 145,000 war veterans have served in the 
camps of the CCC. Each enrollee is counted only once without regard 
to the number of times he is reselected. 

Over 1,640,000, including some 280,000 enrollees of the CCC and 
1,360,000 of their dependents, are helped each month by the organi- 
zation. 


Character of Work 


More than 150 major types of work are carried on by the Corps. 
These may be grouped under the following general heads: Soil con- 
servation, forest protection and improvement, reforestation, recrea- 
tional developments, range rehabilitation, aid to wildlife, flood con- 
trol, reclamation, and emergency rescue work. 

The establishment of the CCC has for the first time made available 
to Federal, State, and local governments and private landowners an 
adequate supply of manpower and funds with which to carry forward 
urgently needed programs for conservation. 

By planting hundreds of millions of trees, by strengthening the forest-protection 
facilities in our forests and parks, by carrying out ambitious erosion-control pro- 
grams, by developing new recreational facilities in our parks, and by demonstra- 
ting to the Nation that our forests and our topsoils can be saved by prompt action, 
the Corps has awakened the whole country to the need for continuance through the 
years of a carefully planned but comprehensive and Nation-wide program for the 
protection and development of our natural resources. Through its efforts, the 
CCC has added millions of dollars to the Nation’s wealth. 

The accompanying table shows some of the work accomplished by 
the Corps during the 8 years of its operations. 

At least 75 percent of the general run of CCC field work is of a type 
which engineer troops perform in peace or war. Enrollees also receive 
training in various duties, performed by men in the Quartermaster 
Corps, and by industrial and agricultural workers behind the lines, so 
that no important change was required in the job and job-training 
features of the Corps program to make it a definite contribution to the 
preparations for national defense. 
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Selected Work Accomplishments of the CCC, April 1933 to April 1, 1941? 





Type of work Unit New work Mainter 
Bridges ave rr i : Number. __. 45, 142 15, 788 
Impounding and large diversion dams-__-_-_-.-__. — 6, 837 yn 
Fences _. ny Oe Fes Bh Peo , Pa Rods 24, 969, 767 6, SF 
Telephone lines___-_-_-- : ; Miles. 84, 737 24 
Airplane landing fields , be | Number 68 
Truck trails or minor roads Miles ; 118, 492 Bi 
Erosion-control check dams__. ; Linear feet 5, 858, 301 175, 949 
‘Terrace-channel construction ei ah 41, 508, 641 2, 195, 32 
‘Terrace-outlet structures : Number - __-| 396, 295 2fi, 6 
Excavation, channels, canals, and ditches Cubic yards_| 26, 237, 140 68, 58 
Field planting or seeding trees. - Actes. .... 2, 060, 403 207 
Forest-stand improvement : . Se 3, 879. 280 lf 
Fighting forest fires. Rinihe Man-days__-_| 6, 273, 220 
Fire-hazard reduction (other than roadside or trailside) Acres PEE Neconssuce« 
Fire prevention Y ; Man-days 688, 262 1,4 
Tree and plant disease control ; Acres___. 7, 963, 249 | . 718, 4 
Tree insect pest control eee 12, 693, 331 | 173, 88 
Public camp-ground development : ‘ es 49, 255 37, 2 
Stocking fish ia oe , Number _- 931, 216, 114 |____. 
Eradication of poisonous weeds or exotic plants Acres - 864, 967 | _- , 
Insect pest control. ____. FRET We 5, 508, 509 47 
Rodent and predatory animal control ; do 3, 851, 234 715 
Timber estimating....._.___. ae 34, 948, 531 9) 





| Figures for February and March 1941, estimated. 


There was, however, a revision of the academic- and vocational-training activi- 
ties in order that the greatest emphasis might be placed on those phases whic! 
contribute the most to national defense. Instructions were sent to ail camps 
directing officials in charge of these activities to see that the training programs 
were so conducted. 

A daily calisthenics drill was instituted which, coupled with the regular wor 
program and the discipline of barracks life, conditions them for whatever servic: 
they may be called upon to render to their country. All of the enrollees ar 
required to take the standard Red Cross 20-hour first-aid course, which means 
that a half million men wil) have learned proper basic methods of caring fo: 
wounded or sick persons. 


Remuneration 


A CCC enrollee is paid $30 per month, including $8 in cash and an 
allotment of $15 to his dependents. The remaining $7 is deposited 
to his credit each month and is held until he is discharged, when the 
total amount is paid over to him.’ If he is without dependents he is 
required to deposit $22 per month until he is discharged, at which 
time he receives the whole amount he had deposited. With the excep- 
tion of leaders and assistant leaders, all enrollees receive the sam: 
amount in cash per month—$8. 

It is estimated that the real monthly wages of CCC boys are 
$66.25, including cash allowances, subsistence, shelter, clothing, per- 
sonal supplies, education, welfare, transportation, and medical care. 

Not over 10 percent of the enrollees of each company may be 
appointed assistant leaders and be paid $36 per month. Not over 6 
percent may be appointed leaders, receiving $45. Both leaders and 
assistant leaders are required to allot $15 for dependents and to 





* Previous to January 1, 1941, the enrollee sent $22 of his pay to dependents. The savings scheme is a 
recent innovation, 
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deposit $7 of their cash earnings in a special savings fund. These 
savings are turned over to them in a lump sum when they are dis- 
charged from the Corps. 

Upon entering the CCC each enrollee is supplied with complete 
clothing outfits. He is furnished with suitable clothes for both 
work and dress occasions. His uniform for winter is spruce green 
with a woolen olive drab shirt, black necktie, and black shoes. The 
summer dress uniform is khaki. 

All enrollees are provided, if needed, with adequate dental, medical, 
and hospital care. The United States compensation law, covering 
Federal employees, has been amended to include enrollees who incur 
certain types of injuries in the line of duty. 


Cost of Maintaining an Enrollee 


The Corps estimates that it costs $500 to maintain a young enrollee 
for 6 months, $320 being allocated to the operation of the camp, $90 
to the youth’s dependents, $48 to the boy in cash, and $42 to his 
savings fund. 


Educational and Training Opportunities 


Each camp maintains separate school buildings and workshops for 
the training of enrollees after the duties of the day are accomplished. 
Enrollees are also trained on the job, while at work. Each camp has 
an educational adviser who, under the camp commander’s direction, 
supervises a study program for interested enrollees. All the officials 
of the camp help to carry out the educational program. Health, 
first aid, safety, and citizenship training is given to all boys in the 
Corps. 

Approximately 91 percent of the enrollees take advantage of the 
camp educational opportunities. The only study in leisure time that 
is actually required of the enrollees is for those who cannot read or 
write. These campers are obliged to attend classes for the elimination 
of illiteracy. 

Since the Corps’ establishment, over 87,000 have been taught to read 
or write. Many of the enrollees continue their studies during their 
service. 

The work supervisor gives training on the job to the men and boys 
who are actually at work on the various jobs undertaken by the CCC. 
The Corps reports that the supervisors see not only that the task is 
accomplished but that the men know how it should be done and the 
reasons for doing it, so that every enrollee becomes more skillful, not 
only on the particular work at hand but on many related jobs. In 
illustration, ditch digging affords primary instruction in surveying, 
drainage, hydraulics, and sanitation. 
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Approximately 50 percent of the enrollees supplement their train ing 
on the job by class attendance in CCC vocational shops or in nei}. 
boring trade schools where training may be had after the regu|a; 
camp working day is over. In the early spring of 1941, 26,000 
enrollees were following special national defense vocational courses jy 
cooperation with State educational departments. 

An allotment of $10,000,000 has been made to the United States 
Office of Education for training rural youth for national defense. 
However, in certain rural communities trade schools have not been 
established. On the other hand, numerous CCC camps have weil- 
equipped training shops and educational buildings. In accordance 
with requests from State educational departments the Director of 
the CCC has ruled that the youth in such communities may avuil 
themselves of the classes in the camp shops and schools. 

Opportunities for vocational training in the Corps may be classified 
as follows: 

1. Training received while at work, such as truck and tractor driving, blastiny, 
and road bridge building. 

2. Related training—given in camp classrooms after work hours, such as radio, 


photography, theory of surveying, forestry, soil-conservation work, publi: 
grounds development, etc. 

3. Camp shops—here are taught such things as welding, woodworking, motor 
repair, ete. 

4. Nearby schools—these offer various vocational training opportunities for 
CCC enrollees. 
5. CCC central repair shops—a limited number of enrollees who have shown 
special aptitudes are chosen for training in motor mechanics at these shops 
throughout the country, where major repair and overhaul of all CCC motorized 
equipment is done. 


The annual distribution of the enrollees receiving training in various 
specified occupations is reported below: 


Number 

Operators of trucks, tractors, power shovels, draglines, etc., and other 
heavy equipment- -. L SLSR SOUS OU 6904 te _... 60,000 
Road-construction workers.......................-.-...u.- epee ie 60, 000 


Building-construction men, including workers in concrete, practical 
carpenters, stonemasons, painters, electricians, and plumbers, etc__ 25, 000 


Telephone-line construction workers__..______________- 10, 000 
Operators of air hammers, air compressors _--_--_- _ -_- oe 8, 100 
Blasters and powdermen. ; bat RN ee 7, 900 


Bridge builders and bridge-construction workers______-__. 7, 500 


Semiskilled mechanics-_- Be EE OE Sy ee Pe ee ae oT" pase 500 
Maintenance mechanics and mechanics’ helpers. _____--_--- - — * 


Practical welders. . __- s : 1, 500 


Pee es SRE Oe eS Be ot ; 1, 500 
Surveyors, map makers, map readers, and draftsmen_______________- 3, 000 
Axmen, sawyers, saw filers, and sawmill men_______ __ wd tsi wee site er e385 
Operators of crushers. - . —- EI EL A ae! Ae aa, ee 975 





3 35,000 as of May 31, 1941. 
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Number 
Pipe-line construction workmen _ _ - 5, 900 
Quarry workers - - - -- pee 6, 200 
Clerks aine wie ees hintdovane eet 3, 200 
W arehousemen -- - - - po Ne Tg tb ia tb el ; Sih Men SE 3, 000 
Coclticsaitll Bes «9 tb bonis tbs Shas wddde ‘ 2 p 4, 500 
Rakes. acendoa Pe SE eee To - - 2, 000 
Mess stewards______ ; 1, 500 
Supply stewards-__ ’ 1, 500 
Hospital and infirmary attendants - a. 3, 000 
Radio operators _ _-_ an aiperye 1, 600 


Cooperation of Educational Institutions in School Year 1940-4] 


The Director of the CCC announced to the press on January 13, 
1941, that 126 colleges and universities were directly assisting CCC 
enrollees in the scholastic year 1940-41. This aid, which includes 
scholarships, remission of fees, part-time jobs, and similar types 
of assistance, is making it possible for 303 enrollees to continue their 
training in the higher educational institutions. The great majority 
of these enrollees were honorably discharged from the CCC in order 
that they might give all their time to their studies. 

Over 250 high schools and vocational-training schools are also 
cooperating with the educational officials of the Corps not only by 
providing classroom and shop instruction in the schools but also by 
supplying instructors for night classes in the camps. At the beginning 
of 1941 over 7,500 enrollees were receiving instruction in schools near 
the camps. 

The departments of education in 41 States and the District of 
Columbia are now granting grade, high-school, and college credits 
for work done in camps. 


Assistance in Placement of Enrollees in Private Jobs 


The CCC aids both directly and indirectly in placing its men and 
boys. According to the CCC, the average enrollee while in camp im- 
proves his education and learns proper methods of work and habits of 
industry and cooperation. He is also taught how to make application 
for a job. 

Officials of the Corps and the State CCC selecting agencies cooperate 
with public employment offices, chambers of commerce, and employ- 
ment managers of business establishments in placing CCC boys in 
permanent jobs. 


Life in the Camps 


The men rise at 6 a. m., take calisthenics for a quarter of an hour 
every morning except Sundays and holidays, breakfast at 6:30, police 
their barracks and camp, and begin work at 8. Their working day 
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closes at 4 p.m. Free time follows. After supper they may stu, C 
read, or follow other activities of their own choosing until 10 p. m. Cal 
their bedtime. ( 
The camps are provided with equipment for sports and games 
library books and magazines, and materials for study. Among t}) 
many recreational activities of the enrollees are hiking, fishing, swim- 
ming, baseball, boxing, and glee clubs. 
The CCC religious activities are supervised by the Office of th a 
Chief of Chaplains of the United States Army. Catholic, Protestan| 


and Jewish clergymen conduct religious services in the camps and mec all 
other religious requirements when necessary. Volunteer clergymen ss 
are also brought to the camps when it is considered necessary or ad- f 
visable. These men receive no remuneration except their transporta- ir 
tion to and from the camps and board and lodging while at the camy a 
Participation of Negro Youth ‘ 

Al 

In 8 years, 1933-41, 350,000 Negroes have served in the CCC. th 
According to a recent report of the Corps the average gain in weight D 
of these young men from their enrollment has generally ranged from as 
7 to 12 pounds. 

In the spring of 1941, 30,000 colored youth and war veterans, con- el 
stituting about one-tenth of the total enrollment, were taking activ: ti 
part in the program of the Corps. e 

The aggregate monthly allotment made by the young men to thei: a 
parents and dependents at home was about $700,000. n 

Personnel.—The colored personnel engaged in the work of the camps a 
included, on April 1, 1941, about 2,000 project assistants, leaders, and \ 
assistant leaders; approximately 600 cooks; 400 typists; 151 college- 
trained educational advisers; 50 United States Army Reserve Corps 
chaplains and local ministers; 50 camp commanders and subalterns; 
| camp superintendent, and 3 other graduate engineers, who are in 


charge of the Corps project at Gettysburg National Military Park, 
Pennsylvania; and several technical engineers on camp duty. 
Instruction.—Over 15,000 Negro enrollees have been. taught to 
read and write. Most of the colored enrollees during their leisure 
hours regularly attend the academic, vocational, and job-training 
classes held in the camps. Among the institutions that have granted 
scholarships and fellowships to CCC enrollees are: Howard University ; 
Wilberforce University; Tuskegee Institute; Hampton Institute, 
Florida Agricultural and Mechanical College, Tallahassee; and Ten- 
nessee Agricultural and Industrial State Teachers College, Nashville. 
In the 8 years, 1933-41, approximately 15,000 colored enrollees 


have completed first-aid courses through the cooperation of the CCC | 
and the National Red Cross. 
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Over 90,000 books have been furnished to libraries in Negro camps. 
Camp recreation halls also are supplied with current magazines 
d daily and weekly newspapers. 


Administration 


The program of the CCC is administered by a Director who is 
appointed by the President, by and with the advice and consent of 
the Senate. He is charged with the coordination and direction of 
all the operations of the CCC. Three Government departments and 
one agency cooperate with the Director in enrolling men, administer- 
ing the camps, and in carrying forward work programs. The quotas 
of men to be enrolled from each State are approved by the Director, 
also all locations for Corps camps and all regulations issued with 
reference to CCC administration and operation. 

The Secretaries of War, of the Interior, and of Agriculture, and the 
Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs each appoint a representative to 
the CCC Director’s Advisory Council. Upon the request of the 
Director, the council members confer with him and under his direction 
assist him in conducting the Corps program. 

The War Department is responsible for the physical examination, 
enrollment, equipping, and conditioning of the enrollees. It provides 
transportation of the enrollees to camp and to their homes or place of 
enrollment after their term in camp is ended. It is responsible for 
administering the CCC camps—providing food, clothing, housing, 
medical and dental care, as well as education for the boys while they 
are in camp. Through the Finance Officer of the War Department, 
who acts as the Fiscal Agent of the CCC, the enrollees and their 
dependents to whom they make allotments are paid. 

The Department of the Interior and the Department of Agriculture 
designate, plan, and supervise the work projects carried on under the 
supervision of experienced technicians of the following agencies of 
these two Departments: National Park Service, Grazing Service, 
Bureau of Reclamation, Fish and Wildlife Service, General Land 
Office, and Office of Indian Affairs, of the Interior Department, and 
the United States Forest Service, Soil Conservation Service, Bureau 
of Entomology and Plant Quarantine, Bureau of Plant Industry, 
Bureau of Animal Industry, and the Beltsville Research Center, of 
the Department of Agriculture. 


318651—41—_—_6 
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VOLUNTARY DISABILITY INSURANCE IN THE 
UNITED STATES 


IN view of the present interest in protection against the economi: 
hazards of sickness and disability, a survey of existing methods of 
providing against these hazards was made by a member of the staf! 
of the Bureau of Research and Statistics in the Social Securit, 
Board. The report of this survey is limited to consideration of the 
cash benefits provided through commercial insurance and through the 
cooperative insurance offered by fraternal and mutual-benefi' 
associations, and excludes medical-care or hospital-service plans.! 

The payment of cash benefits for disability, aside from the benefits 
payable under workmen’s compensation, has been provided for in this 
country almost entirely by voluntary insurance, and the risks covered 
by insurance in this report are the losses and expenses arising from 
sickness and accident. The risk of death is usually not covered in 
commercial insurance policies covering sickness, since this risk lies 
in the field of life insurance. In general, in commercial insurance, 
disability lasting less than 6 months is classed as temporary, and 
continuous disability lasting longer than 6 months, as permanent. 
However, the length of the waiting period and the duration of the 
period for which benefits are paid are of more importance in deter- 
mining whether the risk covered is temporary or permanent, since 
policies which pay benefits for 6 months’ or a year’s duration with no 
waiting period or one of only 1 or 2 weeks may be regarded as com- 
pensating for temporary disability, while those which require a long 
waiting period may be considered as compensating for permanent 
disability. Policies providing payments for disability from disease 
usually require that the individual be totally disabled, but those 
covering disability from accident grant benefits for partial as well as 
total disability. 


Commercial Insurance 
Commercial insurance, which is more highly developed than co- 


operative insurance, provides both individual and group contracts, 
and different types of policies have been developed to fit the circum- 





! Cash Benefits under Voluntary Disability Insurance. By Elizabeth L. Otey. Washington, Bureau 
of Research and Statistics, Social Security Board, 1940. 
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..ances of different purchasers. Industrial and group insurance are 
ihe types of insurance specially provided by commercial companies 
‘or wage earners. Under the first plan the contract is individual, 
hile under the group plan the employer insures employees in his 
stablishment as a group and deducts the wage earner’s share of the 
premium from his pay or in some cases pays the entire premium. 

Under the commercial policies sickness insurance has not been 
developed as a separate branch of insurance but has usually been a 
part of life- or accident-insurance policies. There are two types of 
policies providing general protection against temporary disability— 
ceneral accident and health policies and noncancelable aggregate- 
indemnity accident and health policies. The first insures against all 
kinds of sickness and accidents, regardless of their nature and origin, 
but policies are limited to persons not over 55 years of age, although 
in some instances they are renewable to age 60. Also, policies are 
issued only to persons regularly employed and the benefits are related 
to the person’s income. Usually no medical examination is required, 
but persons with specific defects and infirmities, those engaged in 
extra-hazardous occupations, etc., are not accepted. In the past 
decade a medical reimbursement policy has been developed which 
repays the policyholder the amount actually spent for surgical, hos- 
pital, medical, and nursing services, up to a fixed limit, usually 20 
times the weekly indemnity. This development is said to indicate 
a greater realization by insurance companies of the cost of medical 
and hospital care in accidents and ill health. 

Cancelable policies, which have to be renewed every year, have the 
disadvantage that the policyholder may be unable to obtain continued 
protection when he needs it most, while the insurance company runs 
the risk of a high lapse rate. To meet these disadvantages the in- 
surance companies introduced noncancelable policies in 1915, which 
guarantee the policyholder the right to renew insurance up to age 
60 or 65. These policies require a rigid medical examination and 
accept only the best occupational risks. There are two principal 
types of these policies—aggregate indemnity which provides for 
temporary disability, and life indemnity which covers both temporary 
and permanent disability. 

Commercial disability insurance in all its forms developed rapidly 
during the 1920’s, but increases in losses from this type of insurance 
during the depression have resulted in some types of policies being 
practically given up, and there has been a constant trend toward 
more careful underwriting and restriction of benefits. The principal 
reasons for the limitation of this type of inurancse in the commercial 
field have been the expense, adverse selection of risks, and difficulty 
of claims administration. 
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INDUSTRIAL LIFE INSURANCE 


Industrial life insurance has been developed for low-income families. 
Disability benefits are limited, however, to loss of hands or feet and 
loss of sight of both eyes. This has resulted from the facts that the 
policies are for small amounts and the expenses connected with selling 
and administering this form of insurance are relatively high. The 
report concludes that the permanent and total disability benefit of 
industrial life insurance, since it is confined to dismemberment and 
loss of sight, offers too limited coverage for general usefulness, and 
that to be effective, industrial health insurance should have a broad 
scope and provide adequate payment. 


GROUP INSURANCE 


Group insurance, first introduced in 1911, was for many years 
straight life insurance, but as it has been developed, this form of 
insurance is now of five types—life, accident and health, hospitaliza- 
tion, accidental death and dismemberment, and annuities. Prior 
to 1932, these policies provided that in the event of permanent disa- 
ability before age 60, the face value of the life-insurance certificate 
should be paid in a lump sum or in installments over a period of several 
years, no death benefit being paid in such cases. In policies written 
between 1932 and 1938 the disability benefit was a waiver of 
premiums for 1 year. In 1938 the provisions were changed in most 
policies to provide for a waiver of premiums during the period of 
total and permanent disability, for employees under 60 years of age 
if they submit proof at least once a year of continuance of disability ; 
this of course protects the life insurance of the employee during total 
and permanent disability, but provides nothing during temporary 
disability. Commercial group accident and health insurance does 
provide for temporary disability, but the benefits are commonly 
limited to 13 benefit weeks after a 7-day waiting period. To date 
this form of insurance has reached only a relatively small number of 
industrial workers, and because of the inherent limitations it appears 


unlikely that it will insure any substantial part of those who need 
sickness protection. 


Cooperative Insurance 
In the United States cooperative insurance has been developed by 
fraternal societies, employee mutual benefit associations, and trade- 


union benefit associations. The fraternal societies primarily provide 
life insurance, and use agents on a commission basis to increase their 





? For a discussion of industrial insurance see Monthly Labor Review, December 1940, p. 1335. 


* Such insurance is also provided by cooperative and mutual insurance associations, but these are not in- 
cluded in the report under review. 
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membership. Employee and trade-union sickness-benefit associations 
are supported by monthly contributions or membership dues, and pay 
weekly benefits. In both cases management is kept in the hands of 
the members, but the employee associations usually receive some form 
of assistance from the employer, whereas the trade-union associations 
are self-supporting and are not connected with the employer or the 
plant. 

The insurance risks covered by fraternal societies include death, 
old age, total and permanent disability, temporary sickness, and 
accidents—although not all of the societies offer all forms of protec- 
tion. Only a relatively small number of these associations provide 
sickness benefits, although they have shown great interest in the pre- 
vention of sickness. Some of the societies offer life-extension services 
and medical examinations to members holding certificates for $3,000 
or more of life insurance. These societies have declined in impor- 
tance as an instrument of insurance in recent decades. 

The disability benefits provided for members of mutual benefit 
associations are primarily to insure the workers against the risk of 
temporary sickness, the benefit periods ranging from 5 weeks to 2 
years, although about half of the associations pay for 13 weeks or less. 
In most cases only cash benefits for disability are paid, but interest in 
medical benefits is increasing. A recent study of 251 associations 
showed that more than one-third provided hospital benefits, free 
medicines, or the services of a physician, surgeon, or nurse. 

Prior to the organization of national and international trade-unions, 
local unions paid sickness and death benefits, and many of the national 
unions formed later established funds to provide for these benefits. 
The popularity of death benefits has been maintained through the years, 
but the number of national sickness-benefit associations is smaller 
now than formerly, although union interest in the health of members 
has increased, and today concern for protection against sickness covers 
many types of activities. 

In summing up this section of the report, it is stated that it is 
apparent, from the relatively small number of fraternal societies that 
provide sickness insurance, that this question is not one of major inter- 
est to these associations. Also, the small coverage in mutual-benefit 
associations shows how little use has been made of this voluntary 
method of insurance; among trade-unions, likewise, protection against 
sickness and disability represents a minor part of the beneficial activi- 
ties of the organizations. 


General Conclusions 


There is no accurate information as to the number of persons in the 
United States who are insured against disability through voluntary 
cash-benefit plans, although it is considered safe to say that only a 
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small fraction of the population is adequately protected. Even { 
persons holding some type of disability insurance, the protection 
fragmentary and inadequate. 

It is estimated that approximately $203,100,000 was paid out in cas))- 
disability benefits in 1935, representing some 5 percent of the tot.| 
losses through sickness, i. e., the Nation’s estimated annual medic | 
bill of 3 billion dollars and the approximate loss of 1 billion dollars |) 
wages. Of the total estimated cash benefits under these voluntar, 
plans, $178,100,000 was paid under commercial insurance plans, of 
which $144,500,000 was chiefly to persons with moderate or comforta- 
ble incomes, and $33,600,000, chiefly to wage earners. Benefits unde 
the various cooperative insurance systems amounted to $25,000,000 
of which $7,000,000 represented payments by fraternal societies chiefl, 
to persons of modest income and to a few wage earners, and $18,000.- 
000 were payments made chiefly to wage earners by employee mutua! 
sickness-beneiit associations and trade-union sickness and disability 
benefit associations. 

The effect of disabling illness is most severe on families and indi- 
viduals of small means, but in spite of their greater need for protec- 
tion, the annual disability benefits received by wage earners amount 
to only about 41 percent of the amount paid to the group of bene- 
ficiaries in better circumstances. The study shows that in proportion 
to their numbers, persons at the higher income levels make greater 
use of voluntary sickness insurance than do members of the industrial 
population. 

An approximate estimate of the number of wage earners who are 
insured to some extent against temporary and permanent disability 
by the various forms of cash-benefit insurance covered in the report 
is shown in the following statement. These numbers should not be 
added, as there may be numerous duplications of membership in the 
different forms of insurance. 


yr 


is 


Temporary disability: Wage earners insured 
Employee mutual-benefit associations _ _ on Me tage ot 1, 500, 000 
Group accident and health__.____- z Mme eee 

3, 000, 000 


Industrial life, accident, and sickness____- 


Permanent disability: 


Group life (policies issued prior to 1932)___________. 3 _. 4, 500, 000 

Group accidental death and dismemberment _______________- 700, 000 

Industrial life (dismemberment and blindness) __._..____-_. _. 16, 000, 000 
Either temporary or permanent disability: 


Fraternal societies________. ee. eh AoE ; : 500, 000 









Trade-unions________- 





‘ This figure does not include benefits paid by cooperative and mutual insurance associations which are 
not covered in the report under review. 
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in summing up the results of the study the report states: 


Voluntary disability insurance has had an undisputed field in the United States, 
with surprisingly meager results. Among those in need of protection the number 
of persons insured is comparatively small and the extent and amount of the pro- 
tection generally incommensurate with the risk. The experience of commercial 
aud cooperative disability insurance indicates that on the whole the particular 
risk of disability is not suited to voluntary methods because: 

(1) The number of persons who insure voluntarily is small; contrast the num- 
ber who have some sort of protection against disability with the number who 
hold over 124 million life-insurance policies. 

(2) The insurance of relatively few persons furnishes a narrow distribution of 
risks and consequently limits benefits. The protection offered becomes of neces- 
sity too restricted to be useful or important socially. Because of small numbers 
and poor risks, the policyholders are grouped according to their rate of morbidity 
and must pay premiums graded accordingly. Wage earners, who pesrticularly 
need protection by reason of their high morbidity, must pay more for health insur- 
ance, contrary to the basic principle of social insurance that special risks are 
merged in the general distribution of all risks. 


POPPPOHS 


PLACEMENT WORK OF PUBLIC EMPLOYMENT 
SERVICES, MARCH 1941? 


THE greater number of working days in March was almost entirely 
responsible for raising placements 9 percent from February to 376,000 
in March; on a daily-rate basis, placements were 5 percent lower than 
in February. Complete placements made during the month, however, 
were 55 percent higher than in March 1940 and 48 percent higher than 
in March 1939. 

As in February, approximately two-thirds of the total jobs filled 
were expected to last longer than a month; in March 1940, only 
slightly more than half of the placements were of this duration. All 
but 11 States reported increased placements over February. Out- 
standing gains were shown for Idaho, Maine, Mississippi, Montana, 
Nevada, and North Dakota. Declines in some States reflected the 
curtailment of large-scale placements on military construction. Thus 
far during 1941 the public employment offices have filled 416,000 
more jobs than in January—March 1940, a gain of 62 percent. Out- 
standing increases—from 1 to 3 times over placements made in the 
first 3 months of 1940—were noted in Arkansas, Florida, Kansas, 
Massachusetts, Missouri, North Carolina, Rhode Island, South 
Carolina, Tennessee {Virginia, and Wyoming. Of the nearly 1,100,000 
jobs filled in the first quarter of 1941, 67 percent were expected to last 
longer than a month, in contrast to only 54 percent in the same period 
of 1940. Supplementary placements numbered 53,000, a decline of 
21 percent from February but 75 percent higher than in March 1940. 





1 Prepared by Research and Statistics Division, Bureau of Employment Security, Social Security Board. 
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These are placements in which the public employment office was »,. 
wholly responsible for filling the job. 

Of the total complete placements made by public employm:;; 
offices, 230,000 were filled by men and 146,000 by women.  Place- 
ments of men were three-fourths greater than those made in Mar:}, 
1940, while placements of women were a third higher. The increas 
for men in March was considerably smaller than in February 194) 
and reflected mainly the curtailment of large-scale placements o), 
military construction projects; the increase for women was equivale:{ 
to that shown in February. Two-thirds of the jobs filled by men ani 
more than half of the jobs filled by women were expected to last longe 
than a month. Placements of men were higher than in March 1940 in 
all but 6 States and for women in all but five. As in February, placv- 
ments of women exceeded those of men in Delaware, the District 0! 
Columbia, Minnesota, New Jersey, New York, North Dakota, and 
Oklahoma. 


TABLE 1.—Summary of Placement Activities of Public Employment Services, March 194! 


[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Apr. 24, 1941] 





Percent of change from— 


| | 
| } 
Activity | Number 
| | February | March March 
| 1941 | = 1940 1939 
Total complete placements J 376, 302 | +9. 3 | +54. 6 +48: 
Regular * 245, 032 | +2.8 | +87.8 +64 
Temporary : - 131, 270 +23.7 | +16.3 2! 
Supplementary placements__. : 53, 124 —20.8 | +75. 3 +42 
Total applications ; 1, 627, 551 | +18.7 | +20. 5 | +31 
New applications ; ; Tacs: : 714, 788 +17.1 +50. 6 +42 
3 S — 23.4 


Active file___- ‘ a 5 ewes | 5, 166, 491 +1.¢ | +2.8 





More than 1,600,000 applicants registered for jobs during March, 
an increase of 19 percent over February. New registrations increased 
17.1 percent over February. Many of the new registrations, which 
comprised 44 percent of total applications this month, probably reflect 
to a certain extent the initial results of the Nation-wide campaign to 
induce all available workers not already registered to file an application 
at their local employment offices. The number of registrants actively 
secking work on March 31 totaled 5,200,000, about the same number 
as at the end of February. Despite a 3-percent increase over March 
1940 for the country as a whole, the number of job seekers actively 
seeking work through public employment offices at the end of March 
1941 was lower in 28 States. Reductions of 25 percent or more were 
reported by 8 widely scattered States. Of the States having greater 
numbers of registrants in March 1941 than in the same month of 1940, 
Florida, Illinois, and Louisiana showed the largest increases, ranging 
from 62 to 85 percent. 








Activ 
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. total of 1,200,000 applications for work were filed by men, 


24-percent increase over March 1940, while the - 


resented an increase of about 13 percent. 


94 States. 


TABLE 2.—Summary of Placement Activities for Veterans, March 1941 


[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Apr. 24, 1941] 


a 


53,000 filed by women 
At the end of March, 
the active file of men was 2 percent greater than in March 1940, while 
woman registrants were 7 percent higher. Nevertheless, in 29 States 
the number of male job seekers registered in March 1941 was lower 
than in the same month of 1940, and woman registrants were fewer in 





Activity Number 
lotal complete placements- --- - 12, 074 
Regular. --- 7 6, 752 
Temporary 5. 322 
Total applications 69, 014 
Active file 251, 729 


Percent of change from 


February 
1941 


+8. 5 
+3.6 
+ 15 3 
+22. 9 


+5. 4 


March 
1940 


Marc 
1939 


h 





Total veteran placements by duration not reported prior to 194! 
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Taste 3.— Activities of Public Employment Services, All Regisirants, by States, March |) 
| Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Apr. 24, 1941] 





| 






















































































| Complete placements | | a | Active f 
| March 1941 January- | cial 
Santee - March 1941 Sup- 
Social Security | | pie- P 
: ey Percent of | Per | men- ce 
4 
“7 and chang 4 cent tary: | qe . 
— r cna ri 
____ | Regular change| ments| Total | New | Mar. 31,| fro - 
Num- (over 1 Num- | ‘trom | 1941 M rotal 
ber | Feb- month) ber | Janu- 3 “a 
ru- | March ary- 19 Region 
ary | 1940 March Col 
1941 1940 Ma 
een ——— f & 
Total__.._. _.|376, 302} +9.3) +54. 6) 245, 032! 1,083,800| +62. 3! 53, 124|1,627,551|714, 788| 5, 166, 491) +2 + Rh 
Region I: | nell 
Connecticut....} 7,734) +6.4|+108.4) 5, 952! 21, 990| +93.0| 123] 22,424) 8,118) 50,012) —2 Region 
Maine ..| 2,995|+51.6)+164.6| 2,558) 6,775) +83.0 30| 13,754) 4,091) 36,681) —i: De 
Massachusetts .| 7,418|+18.3|+160.9| 6,175, 19, 795|+107.9 65| 55, 155| 31,582) 208,391) +31.9 Ne 
New Hamp- Pe 
shire 1, 378|-—20. 1) +12. 8} 1,083; 4,766) +4.7 197 6,696) 1,549 18,850) —5.4 Regio 
Rhode Island._| 1,924)\+12.6)+215.4) 1,569) 5, 336|+-189. 7} 0} 12, 177| 6, 264 42.826; +8.7 Di 
Vermont - . | 868) +-14. 5) +35. 4| 469) 2, 509) +34. 8) 8| 3,016) 1,048) 12,020) —26.: M 
Region IT: Ni 
oan i -.| 38, 119}+16. 3) 480.3) 21,394) 104,757| +76.7| 1,696) 256, 143/108, 249) 533, 8041 —9.8 Vi 
egion III: | W 
Delaware.......| 1,121] —9.4| 447.3 638} 3, 563) +60.1 13! 3,548) 1,142) 11, 203) ~27.5 Regio 
New Jersey 15, 195|+33. 8, +88.8) 8,469) 39,017) +53.0 61| 54, 866) 22, 980 202, 966| —10 K 
x Pennsylvania. | 15, 772|+15. 8) = 11,393) 44,508) +57. 1 866] 123, 104] 53, 599) 385, 108) +36. 4 y 
egion : 
Dist. of Colum- nail 
bia De 4, 936) +15. 7) +54.1| 2,445) 14,174) +58.6 42| 13,755! 4,337| 28,804) —28.2 I 
Maryland 5, 372|+22.5| +85.5| 3,835) 14,440) +77.4 6| 24,448) 9,709) 53,483) —2R.7 I: 
North Carolina_| 20, 902|—29.4|+249.8) 18,711| 69, 926)+333.2) 5,122) 32,850) 14, on) 93,628) +2 Vv 
Virginia ..| 10, 811|+10. 2) +195. 0 8, 785| 27, 877\4+-159.1 73| 22,945) 11,936 49,873; +7.4 Regi 
—— hn aaa 3, 496) +7.0) +50.9)| 2,412) 9,436) +49.6 340| 18, 431 5, 231) 65, 070) 2.7 
egion V: I 
Kentucky 2, 588)+11.4| +22.3 1, 529 8, 387| +59. 3 148; 21, 498) 11, Ln 96,139} +7.1 ( 
Michigan 11, 709|+-22. 6) +-42.5 8,193) 31,215) +38. 2 193} 78,149) 30,874) 174, 731} —15. 1 } 
x. o1 19, 054| +20. 2) +55.0) 11,491) 51,857) +61.3) 362) 60, 689) 29, 515) 316, 710) +15.7 ¢ 
egion VI: ’ 
Illinois... 19, 733|+-20.3) +68.3) 13,189) 53,171) +55.5 7| 83,990) 35,846) 267, 443) +61. 5 Regi 
Indiana 11, 171|+40.0| +60.4| 7,614) 28,721) +56.0| 715] 34,533] 19,719} 184,963) +25. ) 
- ped mny —— 3 7, 468|+-23.9| +43. 1 4,651; 20,306) +40.3 324) 25, 764 ga, 109, 100} —14.2 
egion VII: 
Alabama.......| 3,162) +1.3| —16.5| 2,28] 10,055; +-3.5 179} 36,044) 16,702) 104,930) —6.0 
Florida. _| 5, 364|—22.1) +91.6) 3,587) 23,340|+145.3) 1,224) 30,972) 20,013) 90,786) +85.3 
Georgia_........| 6,968} +7.4| —7.6 4,328; 21,673) +12.1 100| 28,484) 16,184) 116,447) —10.0 Reg 
Mississippi... 8, 834/+69.6, —6.4) 3,211 8,367, —8.0 93| 17,793) 7,130) 58,444) +24.3 
South Carolina_| 4, 455|—26. 8) +62.2 3,358) 22, 795|4-197.3 125) 12,391) 6,528 45, 257| +17.2 
a ae _...-| 7,307) +8.6) +81.0) 5,808) 22,378)+105.7| 1,539) 23,295) 16,328) 125,387; +6. 5 
egion ° 
Iowa | 6,922|+37.3' +51.2) 4,185) 16,838) +16.5 767| 18,387) 5,779| 70,197; —15.8 . Reg 
Minnesota | 4,357|+11.4) +26.2 2,647| 12, 287| +23.5 150| 30,358) 9,864) 113,688) —22.7 
Nebraska. 4 2, 176| 4-45. 4) +12.2) 1,372) 5,245) +9.4 54] 9,822) 3,377) 47,591) +16.2 
North Dakota._| 1, 645|+55.3| +37. 4 936 4, 122} +36.9 45 5, 258; 1,704 30, 524) +2.3 
ae 985| +34. 2) +15. 2 481 2, — +20. 5 36 5, 355) 1,342 25, 100) —12. 4 Re 
egion LX: 
Arkansas... 6, 169'+-30.1) +55.1| 2,069) 17,269\+114.4) 1,267) 15,678) 8,408) 41,038) —9.7 
Kansas_...._. 5, 900) +30. 3) +-79.9 3,151) 16, 259|4-103. 7 247| 22,528) 8,633 63, 824; +2.3 
Missouri _..| 15, 152; —11.8|4+137.7| 12,319) 43, 923)+-160.8 567| 47,470) 21,195) 190,446) +19.0 
ee _| 3,646/+21.0) —18.6) 1,838) 9,556) —8.2) 1,171) 23,055) 10,77 57, 620) —34.9 
Region X: 
Louisiana 5, 870|—23.8| +54.2| 4,690) 18,773) +67.7| 7,691| 23,735) 10,493) 119,941) +72.5 Re 
New Mexico_.._| 1, 151|—40. 0} +15. 2 865; 4,082) +42.1 201 5, 883) 2,689) 29,596) —14.3 
: bh : __| 26, 563/—12.2} —6.5) 11,856) 96,769) +22.2) 15,980) 63,626) 35,000) 226,011; —6.0 
tegion XI: 
Arizona... 3, 155|+-36.7| —4.3| 2,072) 7,979) —9.8| 2,643) 5,999) 2,301 18, 055; —24.8 
Colorado. . - 2, 851|+-43. 5) +8.1 1, 553 7,371; +6.2 105; 16,914) 5,655 61, 884) +13. 1 TN 
Idaho-__. 2, 186|+88. 3) -+-30.7 1, 217 4,450) +20.0 197 7,591} 1,905 17, 766) +36. 3 
Montana... 1, 162|+-52.7| +14.9 853 2, 607) +13.9 241 6,439} 2,059 26, 452) —10.7 
ae 1, 385|+-51. 2'+-106. 1 759| 3,752) +66.8 10! 5,959) 2,000) 23,182) +2.6 
Wyoming... _. 814|—52.5| +62.8 485) 4, 274)-4+251.5 3| 3,750) 954 7,995, —21.6 = 
Region XII: 
California. ._.__| 28, 112|+27.6| +56.9| 16,317) 74,143) +55.6) 3,346) 130,746) 55,430) 409,583) —.9¥ ec 
Nevada... 1, 463) +54. 3) +29.0 852} 3,232) +20.1 125; 2,745) 1,302 5, 783} —2.8 
Tee 6, 959)+27.5) +58.9| 5,137) 17,938) +64.5 955} 18,219) 8,178) 38,497) +15.6 
Washington.___| 5, 509|+27.6) —10.3 308! 14,749) —1.7| 2,666) 28,812) 7,666) 50,710) —45.9 
Territories: 
EES 491; +2.5|) +28. 9 {258; 1,391) +12.2 18| 1,274 762 2,004) —24.5 
RE 825|—12.4' +8.0 64 035! +37.9 8i 2,034) 1,239 5, 8381 —29. 2 
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. [.sLe 4.—Aetivities of Public Employment Services, Veterans, by State, March 1941 
[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Apr. 


24, 1941] 














= | 
Complete placements Active file 
.1| Total ectete j i 
ial Security Board region | Perce ene 1 | applica- Perce ~ of change 
and State . tions As of 7 
Number | men on - received | Mar. 31, — - 
| | February} March | | 1941 | Feb. 28, | Mar. 31, 
| | 1941 | 1940 te | | 1041 | 1940 
sree S| ‘ ee PE. Te eee Sees, ~~ esis =f 
| = 
T 108 i ncthtitetn i ‘ | 12, 074 | Ss nas 5 | +e 7 [ 69, 014 4 | 2 251, 729 | +5. 4 | +10.0 
Region I: | | Bae 
Connecticut 297 | =+36.9 +185. 6 740 | 2, 440 —17.5 —33. 6 
Maine_ ‘ 129 | +76. 7 | 636 | 2, 069 4 | +7. 6 | —.8 
Massachusetts _ Wht 149 +13.7|} +1041 | 3,197] 13,271 | +9.1 +151. 3 
New Hampshire. __. ‘ 76 +8. 6 | 319 | 1,015 | —2.7 +9.4 
Rhode Island 61) +151 407 | 1,77 | +916] +307.1 
_ Vermont. - 1a 4) 135 600; +2.0 —19.7 
gion II: New York = 699 +31. 6 +60.3 | 4,645 | 16,289 +.1 —10.4 
R egion ITT: 
Delaware 15 | 119 | 470} -1.9 34.7 
New Jersey _- as 303 |  +54.6 | +131.3 2,405 | 9,124 +10.3 +5, 4 
Pennsylvania =~ , soil 393 +27. 2 +104. 7 | 6,450 | 20,855 +4.1 +83. 4 
Region IV: 
District of Columbia 162} +32.8| +60.4 712 | 2,013} +7.5| —8.3 
Maryland_. 206 +56.1 |) +440 812 | 1, 850 | —1.0 | — 43.8 
North Carolina inst 352} —14.4| +149.6 | 965 | 3, 087 —2.5 | +43. 3 
Virginia... __. Sew 199| -—87| +860 602} 1,173 45.7) —15.1 
West Virginia_- ines 92); +16.4| ; 783 3, 262 +3.8 | —5.4 
Region V: 
Kentucky___-_. Ad. ie 93 | —1.1 +52. 4 969 4,172 +7. 6 | +15.9 
A 509 +26. 0 483.8 4, 397 11, 535 +22.5 +4.8 
2 Sr tial 543 +29. 9 +42. 1 2,992 | 16,817 | +.4 +35. 1 
Region VI: 
Illinois aa el 596 —54.1 |; +98.7 3,914 | 14,015 +18.6 |} +4107.6 
Indiana___.__.___- a 274| +67.1| +109.2| 1,372| 8182} +63] —5.0 
Wisconsin....____......-.. 212 4+8.7| 446.2 1) 132 8 196 —3.2 | +1.2 
Region VII: | 
Alabama... _____ aa 69| —20.7 —40.0| 1,660 4,707 | +21.9 | +3.1 
Florida____.__. Si sil 113 | —32.7 +73. 8 | 1,656 | 4,904 +32. 4 | +94. 5 
Georgia_______- 137 | +9.6 | —38.0 | R38 3, 585 —6. 4 —6. 2 
Mississippi___ ss endl Bae +14.1 | 574 1, 612 +8.6) +28.3 
South Carolina ol 157 —23.8 | +180.4 | 412 1, 371 | +.1} +3.9 
Tennessee_______ : e 144 +20. 0 +53. 2 | 821; 4,849) +40) +21 
Region VIII: 
lowa___. LA did 481| +75.5| 473.0} 977| 4,925) +24) ~9.9 
Minnesota... ._.----.....-.| 158 | —16.0| +16.2 1,561| 7,535) +85 —27.8 
Nebraska. _ edd 101 43.6) +161 485 | 2890) 426) +39. 8 
North Dakota___......-.-- 33 es 128 | 1,348 +1.6 +.8 
South Dakota__. cae 30 326 1, 481 +14 6 | —9. 2 
Region IX: | 
Arkansas __ Lave = 25:0; +50.6/ +96.8 | 790 2,180) +13.9 | —6.4 
Kansas___ MELA 213| +31.5| +490.2| 1,054 3,773 | +11.3 | ~—1.9 
dg "aa 819 —4.6 | +183.4 | 2, 306 9, 467 | —.3 +3.7 
Oklahoma_____________- “al 151}; +81.9| —22.6 1,208; 3,485) +21.4 —39. 0 
Region X: 
a at 106 —19.7| +49.3 | 705 | 3,993 | +.2/ +827 
New Mexico. __._-..-..-.-. 55 —55. 3 —9.8 | 318 1,756} +3.6 | —2.4 
A i a 700 —33. 8 | —17.9 | 1, 991 7, 612 | —6.8 —3.1 
Region XT: | 
Re | 166 444.3) +145) 367 | 1,118 | —44| —23.4 
Colorado. sbiaiband ants 110} 4111.5} +183] 1,040/ 3,099 +42/ +46 
Idaho- i eae 168 +73. 2 | 0 | 591 | 1,179 —5.8 +38. 5 
Montana__._________- a 81 ‘ —12.9 | 415 1, 608 | +9.0 —13.6 
Utah__ POG RET 48 |__- 160 1, 193 —3.9 —14.5 
Wyoming. pA; 56 | —65.4| 287 | 568 | +21.9| —10.6 
Region XilI: 
California 1,420) +444 +47. 6 7, 519 22, 572 | +4. 3 | —8.4 
Nevada___. val 120 | +1182|) +69.0 72 273| —-133| —26.6 
Oregon __- zt | 376 | 4+33.3| 432.4 1, 001 2, 814 —38| +39.9 
Washington Since 265 +38.7; +68 1, 830 3, 192 +10. 8 | —34.1 
Territories: 
Alaska... ‘ 23 | 74 125 +4.2 —39. 3 
Hawaii_...._____-- RMPz. 26 |... 44 300 —7.1 —25. 4 


| 











1 Where fewer than 50 veteran placements were involved in either period the percent of change was not 
computed. 
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UNEMPLOY MENT-COMPENSATION OPERATIONS. 
MARCH 1941? 


THE improvement in industrial activity since November 1940 has 
been reflected in successively sharper reductions in claims and pay- 
ments tor unemployment compensation from comparable periods jy 
preceding years. In March 1941 the number of workers receiving 
benefit payments was, on the average, 333,000 fewer than in March 
1940. Similarly, continued-claim? receipts were 34 percent lower 
and benefit payments were 29 percent less than in the same month) 
in 1940. 

Continued claims for March numbered 3,700,000, a decrease of 
8 percent from the previous month, and benefit payments declined 
3 percent to $33,600,000. Benefit payments to unemployed workers 
compensated nearly 3,200,000 weeks of unemployment, and a weekly 
average of 762,000 persons received benefits during March, or 45,000 
fewer than in February. 

The widespread decreases from February in continued-claim 
receipts probably reflects not only the return to work ot many 
claimants who had initiated new benefit years in the past two months, 
but also a slackening of lay-offs. All of the Middle Atlantic, Great 
Lakes, and Pacific Coast States, where intensive defense activity 
is under way, reported decreased receipts. Of the 36 States reporting 
fewer continued-claim receipts than in February, reductions of more 
than 20 percent occurred in Connecticut, Hawaii, Oregon, and Utah, 
and decreases ranging between 10 and 20 percent were shown by 17 
additional States. Initiation of a new uniform benefit vear on 
March 1, largely accounted for the increase of 59 percent in con- 
tinued-claim receipts in New Hampshire. Fourteen additional 
States reported increased claim receipts; none, however, were for 
more than 11 percent. 

The weekly average of continued claims for all types of unemploy- 
ment declined 12 percent to 905,000. All but 10 States reported 
decreases from February in the average. The number of persons 
filing claims declined continuously from slightly more than 1,000,000 
in the week ended March 1, to 804,000 in the last week of the month, 
the lowest weekly volume of claimants in any week of 1940 and 1941. 

As in February, the proportion of weekly claim receipts for total 
unemployment to all claim receipts remained practically unchanged 
throughout the month—91 percent of all claims. The pattern of 
claims filed for total unemployment was similar to that for all unem- 
ployment, a continuous decline being noted from 925,000 totally 


t Prepared by Research and Statistics Division, Bureau of Employment Security, Social Security Board. 

? The term ‘continued claims” as used by the Bureau of Employment Security indicates certification 
that the claimant bas completed a waiting-period week or a compensable period (usually a calendar week 
or 7-day period). 
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unemployed claimants during the week ended March 1 to 734,000 
claimants in the last week ended within the month. The number of 
weeks of partial and part-total unemployment compensated in March 
totaled 273,000, a decrease of 2 percent from February. Illinois was 
the only agency in which more than one-fifth of all weeks com- 
pensated were for partial and part-total unemployment. 

Declines from February in the weekly average number of benefit 
recipients were noted in 32 States, with Rhode Island and Utah report- 
ing the outstanding reductions. Only 6 of the 19 States with more 
recipients than in February were located east of the Mississippi. 
A concentration of States showing increases occurred in the Rocky 
Mountain area which to date has been awarded the least amount in 
defense contracts. 

Reduced benefit payments were reported in 30 States, decreases 
from February taking place in the New England and New York, 
Great Lakes, and Southwest and Pacific areas. Hawaii, Rhode 
Island, and Utah reported the largest declines, ranging from 23 to 
28 percent; in 12 other States decreases exceeded 10 percent. At 
the same time, 21 States paid more benefits this month than last 
a fact partly attributable to lay-offs and continued seasonal unem- 
ployment in a varied group of industries. None of these increases, 
however, exceeded 12 percent, which was approximately the increase 
in number of working days in March. 

More than $107,000,000 in benefits were paid to unemployed work- 
ers in the first 3 months of 1941, or 19 percent less than the amount 
disbursed during the same time in 1940. Outstanding reductions 
from benefit payments in the first 3 months of 1940 were shown by 
Connecticut, Hawaii, Maryland, Michigan, Rhode Island, Virginia, 
and Wyoming. The impact of the defense program on employment 
has been especially pronounced in all ot these States except Wyo- 
ming. Of the 31 States which have had 3 full months of benefit pay- 
ment experience during January-March in the last 3 years, 25 States 
paid Jess benefits in January-March 1941 than in any corresponding 
period. California and the District of Columbia, however, paid more 
in the first 3 months of 1941 than in any other corresponding period. 
Modification of benefit provisions has been largely responsible for 
the increased benefit payments in these two jurisdictions. 
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Continued Unemployment Compensation Claims ' Received, Weeks Compensated, «»,/ 
Benefits Paid, by State, March 1941 


[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Apr. 22, 1941] 











Social Security Board region 
and State 


Total 


Region I: 


Connecticut_____ 


New Hampshire F 
Rhode Island. 
Vermont. 


Region II: 


New York__. 


Region IIT: 


Delaware 


New Jersey. . 


Pennsylvania. 


Region IV: 


District of Columbia_. 


Maryland 


North Carolina_____ 


Virginia. 


West Virginia 


Region V: 


Kentucky_. 


Michigan.........___.- 


Ohio 
Region VI: 


Illinois _ 


Indiana.....___. 
Wisconsin 


Region VII: 
Alabama._____- 


Florida_____. 
Georgia... 

Mississippi 
South Carolina ___ 
‘Tennessee_.__. 


Region VIII: 


Iowa 


Minnesota 
Nebraska ___. 
North Dakota.. 


South Dakota ____- 


Region 
Ar 


Wyoming. 
Region XII: 
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Type Type of unemployme: 

Number | wait. | Number Partial | 
ing” | Compen- Total {and part Pa 

period bined 2 as | 

3, 738, 046 | 616, 500 | 3,121,456 | 3,153,955 | 2,881,255 | 272, 700 00 | 

36,361 | 6,634 29, 727 . 28, 057 1,927 | (; 

23,.327| 2.412 20, 915 19, 713 16, 352 3,361} 2 002 
162,406 | 14.077| 148,329 124,241 | 11,847 | 10. vis 

19,791 | 10,112 9, 679 8, 972 7, 924 1048 | (5 

30,025 | 11,048 18, 977 18, 977 16, 549 2428 | (3) 

10,274 | 1.785 ' 8, 717 8, 108 609 | 12 
517,418 | 67,852 | 449,566 | 461,709 461,709 ® | @ 

11,500} 1,302 10, 198 10, 088 8, 196 1,892 | 1,7 
146,355 | 30,530| 115,825| 117,074| 117,074 (3) (2) 
301,822 | 80,149 | 221,673| 226.910; 226,910) (3) (2) 

25,485 | 2,921 22, 564 22, 577 21, 126 1,451} (5) 

36,528 | 6,173 30, 355 27, 975 25, 090 2885 | 2.67 

65,579 | 13, 143 52, 436 51, 712 48, 650 3.062| 262 

29,111 | 1,446| 27.665;  27.422| 25,216 "206 | 1.10: 

27,091 | 3,931 23, 160 | 23, 154 22, $359} (3) 

} 

18,289! 2,486| 15,803 31, 716 26, 964 4,752 | (3) 
109,832 | 17,304 92,528 | 91,545| 86,924 4,621 | (3) 
201,612 | §2,136| 149,476| 152,640} 133.953| 18687] (5) 
190,867} 19,559 | 171,308} 178,672| 136,884! 41,788] 28,23 

69,168 | 11,246 57, 922 67,772 | 48,604| 9,168 | (3) 

39,257 | 12, 269 26, 988 26, 443 23, 344 3,099 | 1, 668 

56,208 | 11,872 44,336 | 44, 465 41, 122 3, 343 746 

40,079 | 9,417 30,662 30,830 506 5,324 | (8) 

46,571 | 11,342 35, 229 35, 339 32, 892 2,447} 1, 405 

29,683 | 3,841 25, 842 24, 777 23, 025 1, 752 996 

24,996 | 4,595 20, 401 19, 723 17, 226 2’ 497 902 

64,846 | 9,627 55, 219 52, 453 50, 106 2.347 904 

61,093 | 13, 253 47, 840 843 42, 163 6,680 | 1,078 
126,108 | 10,681 115,427] 114,206! 106,436 7,720 | (8) 

27,415 | 2,716 | 24, 699 24, 422 22, 142 2,280 | 1, 385 

12.309; 1.160! 11.149 10, 346 9,013 1, 333 794 

7,852 | 1,659 6, 193 6, 079 5, 790 289 | (8) 

48,359 | 10, 505 37, 854 37, 854 34, 971 2, 883 128 

31,860 | 9, 755 22) 105 22 615 19, 560 3,055 | 1, 903 

73,778 | 21, 488 52, 290 57, 237 49, 885 7.352} 1,326 

38,726 | 8,477 30, 249 30, 256 25, 065 5, 191 6065 

72,901 | 11,228 61, 673 60, 340 55, 5,001 | (8) 

13, 773 006 11, 767 11, 693 11, 145 548 180 
114,963 | 14,704 { 73,814 074) 10,740| (8) 

| 

11,335 | 2,798 8, 537 8, 069 | 461 53 

35,554 | 4,091 31, 463 31, 156 28, 182 2,974 | 1,388 

28,403 | 3, 105 25, 298 26, 314 25, 212 1,102} (8) 

47,864 | 4,580 43, 284 42, 340 42, 340 (3) (2) 

12,008 | 1,136 10, 872 11, 389 10, 016 1, 373 273 

11,780} 2215 9, 565 9, 131 7,610 1, 521 835 
485,748 | 47,793} 437,955 | 472,003 | 406,870| 65,133 | 46,501 

11,078 | 1.012 10, 066 10, 073 8,956 | 1,117 338 
45,449| 9,921 | 35,528 | 35,872 31, 800 4.072 | 2,630 

78,212 | 11,405| 66,807 67, 270 58,738 | 8,532| (8) 

4, 257 656 2, 488 | 0 

2, 740 069 1, 794 | 275 | 266 
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ms 


d Continued Unemployment Compensation Claims Received, Weeks Compensated, and 
Benefits Paid, by State, March 1941—Continued 


[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Apr. 22, 1941] 





Benefits paid 












































wees | Monthand | Amount of 
ial yey! Board | Type veces ment _| year benefits | benefits 
region and State 3 | | Partial and first payable | since first 
Amount Total | part-total | Partial | payable ‘ 
| combined ? | only? | 
| OSA AAT. Ct ese Se eee et 
[Total . ...-------------2n0 |$33, 607, 834 $31, 696, 762 | $1,889,956 |... ee -.-----|$1, 451, 436, 540 
Region I: ‘gaye tie ie SehS LOSE SRT 
Connecticut __......- 309, 742 297, 078 12,288 | (5) | January 1938 ___ 23, 478, 133 
fo ees 131, 320 111, 316 | 20,004 | $11,876 |___-- a 11, 523, 557 
Massachusetts__._._- | 1,419, 652 1, 355, 571 62, 924 57,158 |_..-- RES 82, 910, 001 
New Hampshire____- 80, 544 75, 195 5,349 | (5) =e ee 6, 875, 264 
Rhode Island____.--- 200, 604 188, 038 | 12, 566 A oes i nicitiint alba 23, 690, 632 
Veneer ao ae 83, 804 80, 153 | 3,620 | 2, 265 |.-_-. ee 2, 567, 363 
Region : | | 
New York...........| 5,542,912 | 5,542,912] (@) | @ |-.--.do......-..- | 286, 220, 178 
Region IIT: 
lL eR 82, 376 70, 632 | 11, 612 10, 642 | January 1939____| 1, 779, 564 
New Jersey _._- —"""| 31,1327 892 | 1, 132! 892 (2) | @ mar __...| 34,474, 252 
Pennsylvania._....___| 2,479,876 | 2, 479,876 (2) | (@) | January 1938__..| 178, 262,199 
hegion IV: | 
District of Columbia _| 275, 203 258, 429 16, 227 (5) __do a 5, 965, 454 
Maryland... piteeal 242, 098 226, 162 15, 830 14, 469 |___._.do eee 23, 414, 815 
North Carolina......| 232,502 | 223, 564 8,578 | 6,687 |.....do..........-|| 17, 916, 123 
J cache Baal 221, 892 | 209, 276 12,584 | 5,349 |_._.. i eS 16, 796, 819 
Wert Vieginis ea 199, 841 196, 676 3,165} (°) Sou” | eae | 20, 875, 103 
Region V: | | 
Kentucky...........| 228, 619 207, 124 21,258; (5) | January 1939_.../ 10,398, 233 
Michigan. ____- | 1,030,697 | 1,004, 309 26, 388 (5) | July 1938_______. | 107, 588, 327 
Ohio. OREN __..| 1,461,693 | 1,360, 123 91, 969 (8) | January 1939___. 52, 928, 148 
Region | 
| Rear 2, 142, 471 1, 827, 828 306,741 | 185,625 | July 1939_______- 68, 199, 432 
tl A 568, 862 516, 594 51, 830 (5) April 1938______- 37, 767, 897 
Wisconsin ______- 277, 470 255, 792 21, 678 11,058 | July 1936_._..__-| 20, 598, 507 
Region VII: 
Alabama____---- 300, 359 282, 496 17, 473 3,101 | January 1938__- 18, 047, 174 
 — es 311, 103 276, 648 34, 455 (5) January 1939___- 10, 806, 275 
EN FE 232, 342 222, 571 9, 771 4 ft eee 8, 390, 248 
Mississippi _ ---~-- 160, 209 150, 645 9, 514 5,379 | April 1938____-_- 5, 529, 305 
South Carolina _- 130, 437 118, 317 11, 889 4,022 | July 1938_._____-| 5, 633, 817 
Tenmessee____....._-| 390, 570 377, 313 13, 257 4,373 | January 1938 ___-| 18, 101, 232 
Region VIII: 
ee 441, 553 400, 697 39, 959 5,054 | July 1938__.____- 13, 065, 102 
Minnesota __----- 1, 192,504 | 1,131,925 60, 579 (6) | January 1938___-| 28, 816, 984 
Nebraska_______- 221, 457 204, 612 16,795 | 10,168 | January 1939.__-| 3, 795, 830 
North Dakota. _. 99, 034 88, 399 | 10,635 | 6,423 |_._..do__...___-- 1, 426, 123 
South Dakota. __. 44, 146 42, 401 | 1,685| ()  |---.-do---------] 911, 414 
Region IX: 
Arkansas _-____--- 225, 367 214, 592 10, 771 | 647 = do ae ee 5, 398, 686 
a 194, 545 174, 846 19, 699 Ee aan 4, 900, 008 
Missouri____-____. 481, 785 444, 213 | 37,490 | 5,070|....do._._.....| 14, 275, 307 
Oklahoma. -----_-- 265, 479 234, 466 | 31,013 2,252 | December 1938__| 8, 857, 551 
Region X: 

c Louisiana __-_---.-_- 544, 882 507, 497 | 36, 414 (5) | January 1938__-- 18, 284, 110 
New Mexico____-_- 101, 410 97, 292 | 4,118 1, 256 | December 1938 __| 2, 743, 316 
— 562, 223 506, 281 | 55, 717 () | January 1938___- 31, 711, 698 

Region XI: | | 
Arizona___.___--- 89, 809 | 86, 399 | 3, 410 | 292 |____ do sill 5, 000, 923 
Colorado__.___.-- 307, 666 | 285, 380 | 22,210 | 9,555 | January 1939___-! 8, 550, 459 
SS c 301, 796 | 289, 160 | 12,636 | (5) | September 1938 _| 5, 435, 281 
EA Rel Ee? 468, 450 468, 450 | (?) (?) | July 1939.______- 5, 139, 466 
aS: 113, 353 | 9,469 | 1,988 | January 1938___- 6, 312, 442 
Wyoming____--_--. 114, 966 101, 244 | 13,722 | 6,606 | January 1939____| 2, 680, 466 

Region XII: 

California______ __ 6, 545,593 | 5,956,040 | 583,016 | 404,506 | January 1938___-_ 146, 020, 419 
Nevada____.____- +2 130, 880 119, 311 11,569 3,114 | January 1939___- 2, 337, 120 
aes : 419, 163 | 386, 537 32,102; 19,820 | January 1938___- 15, 228, 029 
Washington. ___- 810, 019 737, 270 72, 749 (5) January 1939___- 18, 202, 507 

Territories: 

EE 37, 978 36, 168 1,810 _ | oe Oe 987, 084 
FT 14, 127 12, 699 1, 428 1,357 '_._..do ee 609, 153 





'T. e., certification that the claimant has completed a waiting-period week or a compensable period 
(usually a calendar week or 7-day period). 

* Benefits for partial and part-total unemployment are not provided by State law in Montana, New 
York, and Pennsylvania. In New Jersey provision for such payments is not effective until Apr. 1, 1941. 

3 Includes supplemental payments, not c ed by type of unemployment. 

4 Adjusted to exclude returned and voided benefit checks except for March 1941. 

5 Data for partial unemployment included with data for part-total unemployment. 

t Payments for part-total and partial unemployment are made for benefit periods of 1 quarter. The 
number of weeks represented by each such payment is determined by dividing the amount paid by the 
claimant’s benefit rate for total unemployment. 
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SICK NESS-INSURANCE SYSTEM FOR LONGSHOR} 
MEN IN BRAZIL, 1940 


~ 
4 


CASH sickness benefits amounting to 50 percent of average longsh«re- 
men’s pay, after 18 or more monthly contributions to their Insurance 4, 
Pension Fund, and medical, surgical, and hospital aid after 12 or mor, 
such contributions, were established in Brazil in 1940. Cash bene‘it< 
are provided from a supplementary contribution, required from the in- 
sured, for persons unable to work but not entitled to disability benefits. 
maternity aid, or medical, surgical, or hospital assistance. Th 
Office of Sickness Insurance, established to administer this aid (which 
was authorized in part by decree No. 4264 of June 19, 1939), is said to 
be the first such office in Brazil. It was created by Order No. 358 of 
August 30, 1940, as amended by order of February 6, 1941." 


Coverage of System 


Sickness insurance is to apply to all persons contributing to the 
Longshoremen’s Retirement and Pension Institute and to persons re- 
ceiving invalidity or old-age insurance benefits from the Institute. 
Insured persons include all those making contributions, whether or 
not they are members; thus including both longshoremen and persons 
employed in the administration of the Institute. 


Sources of Funds 


The sources of support for the sickness insurance are the following: 
(1) Tne cash surplus from industrial accident-insurance premiums; 
(2) supplementary contributions by the insured persons, amounting 
to 1 percent of their pay up to 2,000 milreis ? per month or 300 mil- 
reis per day; and° equal contributions by employers and the Federal 
Government; (3) contributions of one-half of 1 percent from the 
insured officials of the Institute; and an equal contribution from the 
Institute; (4) a payment of two-thirds of 1 percent of their pensions 
from persons receiving invalidity or old-age benefits; (5) 5 percent of 
cash benefits from the insured persons receiving cash sickness benefits: 
(6) 5 percent of the last year’s annual receipts of the Institute; and 
miscellaneous receipts. Contributions are due also from insured 
employees who occasionally render services to the Institute, even 
though not registered in it. An insured person working on his own 
account pays double the ordinary contribution for his class. Em- 
ployees’ contributions are to be deducted by employers from the 
regular pay and (together with their own) deposited in the Institute. 





! Data are from Revista do Trabalho (Rio de Janeiro), September 1940; Boletim do Ministério do Trabalho 
Indastria e Comércio (Rio de Janeiro), September 1939; and Legislacéo do Trabalho (Séo Paulo), March 
1941. 

For a general account of social insurance in Brazil, see Monthly Labor Review, September 1939 (pp. 
535-565): Social Insurance in Latin America (also reprinted as Serial No. R. 1004). 

? Average exchange rate of milreis, 1940=about 6 cents. 
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‘he rates of contributions and benefits are to be revised biennially 
by the Ministry of Labor, Industry, and Commerce, upon recom- 
mendation of the Actuarial Council. The surplus finances, up to 12 
percent of the annual receipts, shall constitute a contingent fund to 
meet any deficit occurring in the office, the rest of the surplus being 
devoted to increasing the cash benefits to members or for other pur- 
poses as determined by the Ministry of Labor, Industry, and Com- 
merce, upon specified expert advice. 


Benefits 


Cash benefit.—Cash benefits shall be paid to an insured person who 
has made 18 or more monthly contributions into the Institute and 
who, for a period of more than 10 days is unable to work. Benefits 
begin with the eleventh day and continue for a maximum of 12 months. 
This benefit is not payable to persons injured in industrial accidents 
covered by the decree of June 19, 1939, article No. 143), nor to the 
insured officials of the institute who are entitled to medical, surgical, 
and hospital service, and to maternity aid. The granting of sickness 
benefit is conditioned upon a medical examination, requested by the 
insured person, his employer, or the union to which the insured person 
belongs, during the course of his illness. The cash benefit must be 
requested before termination of the period of illness. 

The cash benefit is two-thirds of the daily wage, but may not exceed 
18 milreis nor the value of the invalidity retirement benefit. This 
benefit is reduced by one-half when an insured person without regis- 
tered dependent is hospitalized by the Sickness Insurance Office. 
In case the disability lasts beyond the maximum period for sickness 
insurance, invalidity benefit shall be granted. During the period of 
sickness insurance, the insured person may request a medical ¢xamina- 
tion with a view to being transferred to invalidity insurance, but in 
the eleventh month he must submit to such an examination in order 
to determine whether he is to be discharged or whether he shall 
receive invalidity benefit. 

Medical, surgical, and hospital aid.—Insured persons who have 
made 12 or more monthly contributions shall be entitled to medical, 
surgical, and hospital aid, preference being given in such treatment to 
cases of contagious diseases and those of greater social danger. Medi- 
cal benefit shall also include dental service. Preventive treatment 
shall be classed as medical assistance, including prenatal attendance, 
maternity assistance, and that for infancy and youth, vacation colo- 
nies, and pre-tuberculosis treatment. Medical aid shall be furnished 
in field hospitals and medical posts, except when the insured person 
cannot be moved. Hospitalization, when prescribed by the physician 
of the Institute, is compulsory, and an insured person who refuses it 

318651—41——7 
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loses all the rights provided by this legislation. 
doubt about the necessity for attention, the patient may be hosp tal. 


When 


there 


js 


ized for a maximum period of 8 days for observation and diagnysis 
Hospital or field-hospital service may be contracted for or provide; 
in the employers’ own hospital facilities. 
for disability may have medical service as well, by paying their ¢oy- 


tribution of two-thirds of 1 percent of their invalidity benefits. 


Persons already retire; 


Medi- 


cal assistance, as well as the right to cash benefit in case of contagioys 
disease and greater social danger, shall be extended to dependets 


registered in the Institute. 
when it is impossible to receive it in the field hospital. 


Assistance shall be rendered at home o;) ly 


Maternity benefit—Maternity aid is payable to an insured wom: 
member who has made 18 monthly contributions into the Institute. 


and to a woman dependent upon an insured person under the same cir- 


cumstances, by request made before childbirth (except in case 0 


accident, duly proved). 


The amount of the aid shall be paid during 


4 weeks before and 4 weeks after the birth; it is divided into 2 parts. 


of which one is paid at the sixth month of pregnancy and the other 


When the request for cash aid is 
made after the birth, payment shall be made in a lump sum immedi- 
ately after such request is granted. 
without prejudice to rights which the legislation governing women’s 


upon verification of the birth. 


work provides for the insured woman. 

The amount of cash maternity benefit shall be equal to half th. 
regular pay or salary-base class, on the basis of the 12 months preced- 
ing the birth, but cannot exceed 50 milreis per week. The amount o! 
cash aid shall be reduced in an amount to be determined later, if th: 
insured person is hospitalized upon request or for observation. The 


prospective mother shall have a right to maternity aid only if she 


The maternity aid is granted 


has been registered as an insured member, or as the dependent of an 
insured person, for more than 9 months, and if her state of pregnancy 
has been attested with sufficient priority by the medical service of th: 


Sickness Insurance Office. 


The 9-month registration period, in cas 


of dependents, shall not be required in all cases within the first yea: 
of marriage, provided that in all cases provisions as to registration 
specified in the decree of June 19, 1939, are safeguarded. Maternity 
aid shall not be granted if requested more than 3 months after the 


birth. 






General Provisions 


The insured person or dependent who uses fraud in order to obtain 


sickness benefits provided herein shall pay expenses and damages, 
without prejudice of the criminal action which may be due. 
The purchase of materials necessary for the installation of the serv- 


ices provided for in these instructions shall be made by means of a 
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loan to the Institute, payable, with 7-percent interest, within a period 
of 5 years, which may be extended at the discretion of the President 
of the Institute. Except for the purchase or construction of property, 
these loans are limited to sums so small that the total of repayments 
on principal, together with interest, shall not exceed 5 percent of the 
annual receipts of the Institute, calculated on the basis of experience 
during the year preceding the loan. 


POOP E OCA 


DETERMINATION OF NEED FOR BRITISH 
UNEMPLOYMENT ASSISTANCE 


THE household “means” test provided for under the British Unem- 
ployment Assistance Act, 1934, and the Supplementary Pensions Act, 
s greatly modified by an act which received royal assen 

1940, was greatly modified by an act which 1 1 royal t 
Mareh 26, 1941." On November 6, 1940, it was announced by the 
Prime Minister that, in response to representations by members of all 
parties, legislation would be introduced to give effect to certain changes 


designed to remove causes of complaint against the existing means 
test. 

Under the earlier law, in determining the need of applicants for 
unemployment assistance or supplementary pensions, the resources 
of all members of the household of which the applicant was a member 
were taken into account. The present law abolishes this requirement 
and provides that whether or not the applicant is the householder, the 
resources of members of the household other than the applicant, 
the husband or wife of the applicant, and any member of the 
household dependent on the applicant, shall not be regarded as 
resources of the applicant, but where the applicant is the householder 
or the husband or wife of the householder, the resources of the appli- 
cant shall except in exceptional circumstances be considered to include 
contributions (prescribed in the regulations) towards the expenses of 
the household from persons who are nondependent members of the 
household. 

In the case of a nonhouseholder who is either the son or daughter 
or one of the parents of the householder and on whom no other 
member of the household is dependent, the needs of the applicant shall 
not be considered to include the need of making contributions toward 
the cost of his board and lodging or other expenses of the household 
if the income of the household exceeds a sum to be specified in the 
regulations. The effect of this provision is to enable an unemploy- 
ment allowance to be paid to an applicant for his personal needs in 
cases where the resources of the household are such that he would not 





: Great Britain. Determination of Needs Act, 1941; Ministry of Labor Gazette, April 1941; and Parlia- 
mentary Debates, February 13 and March 26, 1941. The Economist (London), February 22, 1941. 
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be expected to pay for his board and lodging. In the case of an o\,_ 
age pensioner under such circumstances, the old-age pension wij! }, 
regarded as covering his personal needs. 

In computing the resources of an applicant for unemploymey; 
allowances, supplementary pensions, or financial assistance under {}), 
Blind Persons Acts, money and investments treated as capital assets 
shall be disregarded up to the amount of the person’s war savings. 
subject to a limit of £375, in addition to money and investments 
treated as capital assets which are disregarded under the former law. 
Investments so disregarded shall be construed as extending to any 
income therefrom. The act fixed August 14, 1940, as the date after 
which it will not be possible to turn pre-war savings into war savings. 

The Unemployment Assistance Fund established under the 1934 
act will be closed on a date to be fixed by the Treasury and all sums 
received by the Assistance Board will be paid into the Exchequer, 
and all expenses of the Board (including the amount of allowances 
issued under the Unemployment Assistance Act) will be defrayed out 
of funds provided by Parliament. 

The law provided that draft regulations should be issued within 
1 month from the passage of the act, for the purposes of determining 
need and assessing the needs of applicants both for unemployment 
assistance and supplementary pensions. 

Draft regulations, governing the operation of the new law, were 
submitted to Parliament by the Minister of Labor and Nationa! 
Service, following its enactment. 

It is proposed that if the applicant (or his wife or her husband) is 
the householder, his resources will be considered to include a contri- 
bution towards the household expenses from each nondependent 
member. The maximum contribution is fixed at 7s. a week, but if the 

nondependent member’s income consists of earnings the contribution 
will be 5s. for earnings of less than 55s. a week but over 30s., 2s. 
6d. for earnings of 30s. a week or less but more than 20s., and earnings 
of less than 20s. will be disregarded. However, if a householder has an 
income in excess of £6 a week, not including any income which is dis- 
regarded for this purpose, an unemployed person will not be expected to 
pay for his board and lodging. This amount is based on the assump- 
tion that the householder in such a case will normally be married or 
have one other dependent exclusive of the applicant, but in fact the 
amount will not be reduced if the householder has no dependents other 
than the applicant. If, on the other hand, the householder has two or 
more dependents exclusive of the applicant, 15s. a week will be added 
in respect of the second and each succeeding dependent, whether a 
child or an adult. Where there is more than one applicant in the house- 
hold the amount by which the income limit of £6 will be increased in 
respect of each applicant after the first is 25s. As regards applicants 
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under 18 years of age, the income limit will be modified to the extent 
of substituting a figure of £5 5s. for that of £6 with the same provisions 
for increasing this amount as in the case of applicants over that age. 
These regulations will be subject to discretionary power to exceed 
these income limits in special circumstances. 

In cases in which an applicant for unemployment-insurance allow- 
ances is not required to pay for his board and lodging, the allowance 
for personal expenses, subject to any resources he himself may possess, 
will be 5s. per week. 

In case of applicants 18 years of age or over who are not householders 
or living as members of households, their needs are considered to 
include the need of making such contribution by way of rent as may 
be prescribed. 

The new provisions, if the draft regulations were approved by 
Parliament, were to come into force on June 2, and all existing cases 
were to be reviewed on the basis of these provisions by August 2, 1941. 








Vacations With Pay 


PAID VACATIONS IN THE DOMINICAN REPUBLIC. 
1941 ? 


THE giving of 2 weeks’ annual vacation with pay to employees | 
commerciai enterprises of all kinds is made compulsory in the Domiii- 
can Republic, by law No. 427 of March 17, 1941. Such vacation is 
to be granted to all permanent employees paid by the week, fort- 
night, month, or other fixed period, with one year’s uninterrupted 
service in the establishment. This annual leave cannot be refused. 
suspended, or diminished because of absences from work on account 
of sickness duly proved. 

The administrators of establishments may set the time when their 
employees may have their vacations, in the order that they consider 
most advantageous for the efficiency and normal operation of thei 
work. At the end of each quarter of the calendar year, the persons 
in charge of establishments must prepare lists of those who are to have 
their vacations in the following quarter; a copy of this list is to b: 
posted in a conspicuous place. In case of necessity this list can b: 
varied up to the third quarter of the year, but with the understanding 
that employees whose names have been taken from one quarter’s lis‘ 
shall have their vacations in the following quarter. At the beginning 
of his vacation each employee shall sign his name beside the name as 
it appears on the list, to furnish proof for the enterprise that it has 
granted him the vacation to which he was entitled. 

If an employee fails to obtain his annual leave during the year 
after having asked for it in writing, he is entitled to a month’s salary 
in addition to regular pay. He may take legal means to secure this 
pay, even though he may have ceased to be employed in the enter- 
prise, but this action must be taken within a month from the date 
when he leaves the service of the employer. This right to extra pay 
does not apply when it is proved that the employee did not claim his 
vacation and in failing so to do had the intention of securing the 
supplementary pay. Fines are provided as penalties in case of 
certain acts seeking to circumvent the provisions of this legislation. 





1 Data are from report of William Belton, United States vice consul at Ciudad Trujillo, Dominican 
Republic, enclosing Gaceta Oficial (Ciudad Trujillo) March 19, 1941. 
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uring 1941, the annual vacation shall amount to 1 week, and the 

first quarterly list of vacations was due on the last day of March 1941, 
covering vacations to be taken in the quarter ending June 30. 

is said that the law will not be of great importance to most 

_ large organizations in the Dominican Republic, as 2 weeks’ leave with 

pay for employees has long been an established practice with them. 

As day laborers are not benefited by the law, the sugar companies 

) 


and other enterprises employing large numbers of such workers will 
not be seriously affected. 
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FARMERS’ COOPERATIVE PURCHASING IN THE 


















UNITED STATES, 1913 TO 1939-40 92-8 
THE Farm Credit Administration estimates in a recent report! that — 
the 2,649 farmers’ cooperative purchasing associations had a business nti 
in 1939-40 amounting to $358,000,000. The membership served by —— 
these associations is estimated as 900,000. These organizations pur- roel 
chase, for the most part, supplies used in the business of the farm, a 
such as feed, seed, fertilizer, twine, containers, etc. A great many of ~ 
them handle gasoline, lubricating oil, and grease, used both for the ee 
farm machinery and for the family cars. A small but increasing 
number are handling consumers’ goods of various kinds, such as Ne 
groceries and household supplies. the - 

Cooperative purchasing by farmers has had a slow but continuous two- 
growth since 1913, the first year for which satisfactory data are T! 
available. In that year the business of purchasing associations and 
formed only 1.9 percent of the total done by farmers’ cooperatives; rida 
the other 98.1 percent was done by the marketing and processing 
associations. By 1939-40 the purchasing business had risen to 17.2 ool 
percent of the total. 

Table 1 shows the development of the farmers’ cooperative pur- 
chasing associations since 1913. It also shows, for each year, the 
proportion that these associations formed of all types of farmers’ 
cooperatives. It is evident from this table that, although the co- a 
operative marketing and processing associations still account for by os 
far the largest membership and business, they are steadily losing Mid 
ground to the purchasing associations. Wes 

In table 2 is shown the relative development, geographically, of Fas 
farmers’ cooperative purchasing. As it indicates, the North Central Mo 
States account for over three-fifths of all the associations and over 
half of the members and of business done. Ne 

1 Farm Credit Administration. Cooperative Research and Service Division. Miscellaneous Report a 
No. 34: Statistics of Farmers’ Marketing and Purchasing Cooperatives, 1939-40 marketing season, by Ms 
R. H. Elsworth. Washington, 1941. Inc 
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1.—Number, Membership, and Business of Farmers’ Cooperative Purchasing 
Associations, and Percent of All Farmers’ Cooperatives, 1913 to 1939-40 





Associations Estimated membership Estimated business 


Percent of Percent of Percent of 
: all fé rs’| N re all fi rs’ ‘ ‘ rs’ 
Number | 2!l farmers umber | all farmers Ameunt all farmer: 
coopera- |ofmembers| coopera- coopera- 
tives tives tives 


(‘) 1) | $5, 298, 0CO 
(1) 57, 721, 000 | 
247, 000 9.1 | 135,000,000 
398, 000 a2 128, 000, 000 
470, 000 5. 190, 000, 000 


392, 000 | < 215, 000, 000 
533, 000 .7 | 181,000, 000 
542, 700 ‘ 140, 500, 000 
692, 000 21. § 152, 000, 000 
790, 000 : 187, 006, 000 


950, 000 ’ 254, 000, 000 | 
856, 000 26. * 313, 400, 000 
900, COO 26. ! 350, 000, 000 
890, 000 27. 335, 000, 000 
900, 000 28. 358, 000, 000 





| No data. 


New York led all of the States as regards amount of business during 


the 1939-40 marketing season. The 10 leading States together did 
two-thirds of all the cooperative purchasing in that year. 

The data for business done, shown in table 2, includes both retail 
and wholesale business of all types of purchasing associations. 


PaBLe 2.—Distribution of Farmers’ Purchasing Associations, by Geographic Division 
and Leading States, 1939-40 





Estimated mem- 


ssociations 
\ ( iLi0on bership 


Estimated business 


Geographic division and State 
Number 


: ’ Percent 3 Percent Percent 
Number of total — of total Amount of total 


United States 900, 000 } 000, 000 


New England } 2. ! 105, 450 555, 000 
Middle Atlantic 87, 700 59, 700, 000 
East North Central 2: 261, 000 2 000, 000 
West North Central 3 249. 900 97. 3. 405, 000 
South Atlantic f 60, 830 97, 030, 000 
East South Central : : 27, 800 3. 5, 690, 000 
West. South Central 3 25, 000 : , 760, 000 
Mountain ; 320 . 9, 530, 000 
Pacific... .. 5 », COO : 30, 330, 000 


Oo 


sao wo- 


oi~si to 


Leading States 
New York } 7 000 
Minnesota 253 0.6 9 000 
Illinois. " ;] { O00 
Ohio__ 35, 000 
Massachusetts 3 5 500 
Indiana 9: 3.5 52. 000 
Wisconsin 2° 5 1. OM 
Missouri ! 5. § 30. 000 
California. . y 1 15. 000 
Virginia___ 53 40. 000 
All others____- F 341, 500 


3, 200, 
28, 700, 
000, 
600, 

23, O00, 
2, 500, 
, 200, 

, 000, 
15, 500. 
13, 500, 
120, 800, 
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COOPERATIVES IN NEWFOUNDLAND 


A RECENT report issued by the Newfoundland Government 
scribes the development of various types of cooperatives there. 

Active encouragement of cooperatives began subsequent to |}, 
report of a survey of the possibilities for cooperation, made in | )34 
under the auspices of the Cooperative Union of the United Kingdon. 
with the approval and assistance of the Newfoundland Government. 

In 1936 a Cooperative Division was organized in the Newfoundland 
Department of Agriculture and Rural Reconstruction, the duties of 
which are not to organize cooperative associations, but “throuch 
education motivate the people to do these things for themselves.” 
In carrying out this program study or discussion groups are organize. 
through which the people become familiar with the economy of thei: 
communities. The next step is generally the undertaking of some grovip 
activity, such as a credit association, a consumers’ cooperative, or » 
marketing association. Then follows the starting of a communit, 
council, to coordinate the activities of the various groups and ‘‘l:\ 
the foundation for local responsibility.”’ 

All of the early associations were handicapped by the lack of a lay 
specifically authorizing the formation of cooperative associations. 
Such an act was, however, passed on July 13, 1939. It not only gives 
legal status to cooperatives but sets up cooperative standards tv 
which they must conform. 

By August 1940 the register of cooperatives included 22 credit 
unions and 18 general-purpose associations. Other associations ex- 
pected to have qualified by the end of the year numbered 43, bringing 
the total to 83. 

In 1939 the registered credit unions had a combined membership o! 
2,103 and made loans during the year amounting to $28,020. Th 
registered general-purpose associations had 1,500 members and an 
annual business of $172,237. 


Cooperatives on the West Coast 


The Cooperative Division started its work on the West Coast of 
Newfoundland. The first study club—at Lourdes—led to the forma- 
tion of a credit union there. Other communities followed this example 
and study clubs up and down the coast became credit unions in their 
turn. 

In 1937 a lobster-marketing association was formed which in three 
seasons became “what is now the largest lobster cooperative in the 
world,” an organization that has brought hundreds of thousands of 
dollars into the pockets of the members. By 1940 it had a membership 








' Newfoundland. Department of Agriculture and Rural Reconstruction. Report of the Cooperative 
Division, by Gerald Richardson. St. John’s, 1940. 
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of 1,500 fishermen over 700 miles along the coast. By organizing its 
market so as to feed the catch into the market gradually, and by sub- 
s\ituting the shipment of live lobsters in good condition for the canned 
lobsters formerly packed in insanitary and inefficient home canneries, 
the association by the end of 1940 had returned $225,000 in cash to its 
members—‘‘at least 40 percent more than they might have had under 
the old system of local barter.’’ The association turned to the coopera- 
tive purchase of supplies also, saving thousands of dollars in the pur- 
chase of food and fishing gear. Under the old system of individual 
barter the fishermen barely cleared expenses and “‘no sooner was the 
voyage over than the fishermen were seeking relief.’’ 

The success of the marketing association led to the formation of 
others and the opening up of new districts never before fished in. 
Herring and eggs are other commodities the sale of which has been 
organized cooperatively. 

Through a central committee the purchasing activities of the eight 
districts are centralized, and the experience and educational work can 
also be coordinated. Although the responsibility for keeping up the 
quality and for studying local supply and marketing conditions lies 
with the men, the work of collection and marketing has been done 
under the direction of members of the Newfoundland Cooperative 
Division. It is believed that by the spring of 1942 the associations 
will be strong enough to take over these services and become entirely 
independent. 

In 12 West Coast communities, credit unions were in operation in 
1940, and 3 others were about to be chartered. The 12 organizations 
had over 800 members, had accumulated funds amounting to over 
$14,000, and had made loans of about $23,000 without a loss. 

General-purpose consumers’ cooperative stores had been formed in 
5 communities and there were buying clubs in 4 others. During 1939- 
40 these cooperatives had an aggregate business of $172,237 and re- 
turned in patronage refunds the sum of $13,920. 


Cooperatives on East and South Coasts 


Placentia Bay, the report states, is the most depressed section of 
Newfoundland. In this region are 20,000 people living in some 150 
settlements scattered along a rugged coastline of 318 miles. Only two 
sections in this entire region offer any agricultural prospects, and there 
isone fluorspar mine. Fishing is the only other occupational possibility 
in all the rest of the region. 

Conditions for the spread of cooperatives were unusually adverse 
because of the sparse population, the disorganization of the fishing 
industry, and the unusually high percentage of illiteracy. Illiteracy 
was at least 50 percent and many communities had no schools at all. 
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Nevertheless the people in most of the communities were organ zed 
by the Provincial staff into study groups, to consider fish and lobstey 
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markets, local marketing arrangements, and possible cooperatiy, Lary 
procedures. Pening 









It was believed that lobster fishing offered the best possibilities anq supple 
emphasis was therefore placed on that. These lobster associations comm 
adopted a method different from that used on the West Coast. | produ 


of the catch was pooled and individual payment was made on the 
basis of the entire shipment. During 1940 the lobster cooperatives 
shipped direct to the Boston market 116,715 pounds of live lobsters. 
The total cooperative business, including boiled and frozen product. 
amounted to about one-third of the entire catch throughout the entire 
region. On the sales the 250 fishermen in the 18 communities partici- 
pating received an average of 6 cents per pound for their catch—or 
about double that of the previous year. 

The central cooperative accumulated equipment valued at $667 
and paid wages amounting to $700. 

Encouraged by this success the fishermen have begun increasingly 
to turn away from the old barter system. They have shown an 
interest in expanding their cooperative activities also. Several 
associations have begun the collection and marketing of cod-liver 
oil, and plans for 1940-41 include the marketing of scallops, fresh 
salmon, and fresh and smoked herring. 

By the end of 1940 there were 26 cooperative buying clubs and retai! 
stores in operation in the Placentia Bay region. Some of these grew 
out of the desire of the fishermen, a great many of whom were on relief, 
to stretch their allowances by pooling their orders. A number of 
these associations did not come into existence until some time in 1940, 
but altogether these purchasing cooperatives had a business of approxi- 
mately $50,000 from September 1939 to August 1940. In the latter 
month their members totaled over 1,400. 

At Grand Falls there is a cooperative retail association, started in 
1920 and affiliated with the British Cooperative Wholesale Society, 
which has a membership of 1,003 and in 1939 did a business of $397,- 
714. Since its formation it has returned to its members, in patronage 
refunds, the sum of $568,026. 

The Avalon Peninsula has taken the lead in Newfoundland in the 
development of credit unions. The report under review states that 
“the most successful retailing and marketing units in the country 
have been built on credit-union foundations.”’ By 1940 there were 
26 associations making loans of some $30,000 annually to ‘‘the little 
men in the little boats.” Twelve additional associations were in 
process of obtaining their charters. 

In 1939 a central credit union council was formed, to coordinate the 
work of the local associations. Through it they obtain their office 
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supplies. It carries on educational work and is planning the establish- 
ment of a central bank for credit unions. 

Largely as a result of its work, the women throughout the Avalon 
Peninsula have become interested in handicraft work as a source of 
supplementary eurnings for their families. Women’s clubs in 19 
communities during their first year of work marketed $3,500 worth of 
products. 
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NYA AID TO NEGROES, 1935-40 


FROM June 1935, when the National Youth Administration progra))s 
began to operate, to June 30, 1940, approximately 300,000 Negro 
youth received wages from that organization for part-time work «), 
their NYA jobs. 

The Division of Negro Affairs was constituted as a unit of the N.x- 
tional Youth Administration at the time of the latter’s establishme)| 
in 1935. Special State Supervisors of Negro Affairs have bee 
appointed in 27 States. Over 500 Negroes serve as project super- 
visors. The NYA Advisory Committees of 23 States, as well as 
numerous N YA local planning boards, have colored members. 


During the fiscal year ended June 30, 1940, the total number o/ 


individuals employed on the NYA part-time work programs reache« 
136,000; the student-work program employed 64,000 and the out-of- 
school work program, 72,000.' 


Student-Work Program 


Of the 64,000 Negro young people on the 1939-40 student-wor'! 
program, 55,000 were in grade and high schools and 9,000 in colleges 
and universities. 

In schools and colleges attended by both white and colored, Negro 
students shared in employment on NYA projects. Negro high schools 
were allotted funds, and in the scholastic year 1939-40 the amount 
apportioned among 113 colleges for colored was $468,021. A special 
fund aggregating $105,000 was established in addition to the amount 
allocated to schools and colleges to make it possible for Negro college 
and graduate students to pursue their studies in other States, when 
their own States had no facilities for them. 

The urgent need of the young Negroes for financial aid to enable 
them to continue their education is indicated by the low incomes of 
their families. During the school year 1939-40, one-half of these 
families had incomes under $332 per annum and over two-thirds had 
less than $500. Less than 1 family in 17 had a yearly income as high 
as $1,000. 


1 U. 8. National Youth Administration. 
1442 








The Tenth Youth. Washington, 1940. 
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‘he selection of students is made by the school authorities, who 
consider not only the need of the applicant but also his scholarship 
record. These authorities also plan the NYA projects. 

Wherever practical, especially in the colleges and universities, 
projects are planned to enable the young people to work in their 
chosen fields. For example, some NYA students in the Howard 
University history and library departments are employed on a project 
which ineludes the compilation of pictures, clippings, articles, ete., 
concerning important events related to Negro history and personalities. 
Students in the department of education of that university and at 
Miner Teachers College are detailed to a project which involves their 
development and application of aptitude, knowledge, and personality 
tests. Negro students also aid in classrooms, laboratories, and mu- 
seums; tutor physically handicapped students; assist on statistical 
and research studies; work in school libraries; construct classroom 
apparatus and models; and act as recreational leaders. 

Approximately 20 percent do clerical work for the colleges or 
universities in which they are studying; another 20 percent repair, 
improve, and beautify school buildings, landscape, and construct 
athletic fields and swimming pools; and about 12 percent are engaged 
on home-economics projects in nursery-school supervision, sewing, 
preparation of school lunches, and similar lines of work. 

Negro youth in the high schools do clerical work for teachers and 
principals, help in libraries, prepare and serve school-cafeteria lunches, 
repair furniture for classrooms, and do many other necessary jobs. 

Besides helping to maintain themselves in school, these young 
people learn a great deal on their projects. In a California survey of 
NYA school youth, it was reported that the program made available 
a particularly effective means of training students for private employ- 
ment. The work offered a type of responsibility not available through 
other kinds of student activities. 


Out-Of-School Work Program 


The 72,000 Negro young people on the out-of-school work program 
were engaged in various occupations. About 30 percent of the persons 
participating in this program get experience in construction. Approxi- 
mately 50 percent of those doing construction work repair, modernize, 
and erect Negro schools and other public buildings. 

Approximately 10 percent do clerical and general office work on 
“clerical assistance’”’ projects through which they get experience in 
stenography, typing, filing, and general office practice. 

About 20 percent are employed on professional and technical assist- 
ance projects; approximately half of this group assist playground and 
recreational supervisors and a like proportion work in hospitals and 
public health clinics. 
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Another 20 percent are placed in various kinds of shop work. [3 
are assigned to woodworking, sheet-metal work, auto mechanics 
machine-shop practice, and allied fields of labor; girls make yj 
repair clothing, can food for relief families, and prepare supplies 
for hospitals. Approximately 10 percent, most of whom are girls. 
prepare school lunches, help in nursery schools, and work on different 
home-economics projects. 

The remaining 10 percent of Negro youth on the out-of-school work progr.) 
are employed on “resident projects.”” Negro youth are brought together in r 
dent work centers, communities which have been set up on or near the campuses 
of Negro educational institutions. Here they live, receiving subsistence and 
small cash wage in return for their work, while they acquire a sound combination 0 
practical experience and classroom training, making use of the facilities of near}), 
agricultural and mechanical schools, teachers’ colleges, vocational schools, hos 
pitals, colleges, and universities for their classroom study. 


The boys are placed in occupations varying with local community 
needs. Among their activities are soil conservation, animal hus- 
bandry, general farm work, farm mechanics, masonry, painting, and 
workshop trades. A great deal of attention is being given to the 
workshops in connection with national defense. 

Girls are also assigned to home-management work, gardening, 
laundering, and sewing. The numerous activities for girls include the 
making of curtains, bedspreads, rag rugs, and work clothes for use on 
projects, or for distribution to public institutions and poor families. 

In the fiscal year 1939-40 the Negro youth on resident projects 
numbered over 7,500, South Carolina employing 1,800 on such projects 
and Georgia more than 1,000. 

The Slossfield Community and Health Center at Birmingham, Ala., is a uniqu 
and outstanding contribution to Negro development. The buildings and grounds 
represent one of the finest ventures in civic and governmental cooperation, whic! 
included the American Cast Iron Pipe Co., the Work Projects Administration, 
the Rosenwald Fund, the National Youth Administration, and Negro citizens 
and workers’ groups. Here are located a clinic, a preschool center which pro 
vides food and directed activities for underprivileged children between the ages 
of 4 and 6, a homemaking unit, a branch of the city library, a sewing room, arts 
and crafts shop, woodworking shop, and recreation rooms. NYA youth assist in 
all of the activities and more than 500 boys and girls have been employed on this 
project since its inception, 

Earnest efforts are made in the guidance of Negro youth on NYA 
projects to place them on jobs related to their aptitudes and abilities. 
Published material on particular occupations and employment trends 
is made available not only to project counselors and supervisors but 
to the NYA workers themselves. 

Bulletins calling the attention of Negro young people to local 
occupational opportunities have been prepared and distributed by 
several States. Georgia, for instance, has prepared a handbook deal- 
ing with the vocational guidance of Negroes, and Ohio has issued 
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dies on employment opportunities in Columbus and Cleveland. 
.e Youth Administration of Kentucky has published a pamphlet on 

Negro youth in that State, and a bulletin on the selection of a voca- 
mn has been prepared in Indiana. 


Promotion of Health 


One of the outstanding contributions of the NYA is the promotion 
of health and the improvement of the physical fitness of the young 
people eligible for jobs on the out-of-school work program. In thts 
connection health programs have been developed in cooperation with 
the United States Public Health Service. 

Wherever practicable, project workers on the NYA out-of-school 
programs receive a thorough physical examination. In Atlanta, Ga., 
through the State Tuberculosis Association, Negro NYA workers are 
viven such examinations, including the skin test for tuberculosis and 
the Wassermann test. With the aid of the Flint-Goodridge Hospital 
in New Orleans, every Negro NYA project worker in that city has 
had a physical examination. In both Atlanta and New Orleans con- 
siderable follow-up work and necessary treatment for these Negro 
youth are reported. Their sight and hearing are carefully checked up 
and specific practical training in health habits is provided. 


PPPOCEOE 
\ SOUTHERN EXPERIMENT IN NEGRO EDUCATION 


FOUR years ago an experiment in Negro education was started in 
Shreveport and Caddo Parish (county), Louisiana, which is now in 
process of further development.! Shreveport and Caddo Parish con- 
stitute a single administrative unit with a population of nearly 150,000 
of whom approximately 45 percent are Negroes. About 55 percent 
of these colored people live outside the city. The Negro population 
includes 16,000 children of school age. Up to the time this experi- 
ment was begun the old program of the three R’s had prevailed; its 
inadequacy, however, had been recognized for several years. 

A careful investigation of the needs of the Negroes in this locality 
disclosed that these people in general had very little other than that 
provided by Government relief. Moreover, the persons in this group 
seemed to know little about helping themselves. A small section of 
the county, which seemed to be in especial distress, was selected for 
the experiment in adult education. 

A Negro agricultural worker was engaged and detailed to this area 
to live and work with his people to show them how to grow and 
conserve their food; to teach them improved methods of growing, 





! Journal of the National Education Association (Washington), April 1941, 
318651—41 ~ 
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conserving, and marketing cash crops; and to work out a program 
home and community improvement. 

After 3 years of careful planning and work, gardening and canni:: 
clubs had been organized on an extensive scale, houses had bevy 
screened, and whole communities were engaged in making mattress. s 
for themselves. Several new crops supplemented the cotton and cory 
crops of preceding years and the corn crop had been improved in bot), 
yield and quality. Negro farmers had been instructed how to cur, 
meat, make harnesses from home-produced leather, minister to sick 
livestock, improve their orchards, and mend farm tools. 

An outstanding development in this parish experiment is the open- 
ing of a Negro trade school in Shreveport. Among the many trades 
taught are commercial sewing and cooking, beauty culture, and shoe- 
making. In order to graduate from high school a boy or girl mus‘ 
spend at least 1 year out of the 4 high-school years at this trade schoo! 
Evening-school classes are also available for adults. 


Adult Education and Teacher Training 


This success led to a greater expansion of the adult-education 
program. Four additional centers were established, each in the charge 
of a trained colored worker. A Negro has also been engaged to carry 
on and supervise adult education for the whole parish. It has been 
decided to develop the work gradually so that it may be done mor 
successfully. 

lt was obvious that the educational program for Negroes in the 
public schools of this parish was neither meeting the requirements of 
the children nor providing for their future needs as adults. According 
to the article under review, the young people were being taught very 
inadequately by teachers so strongly committed to the academic 
viewpoint that they did not realize that there could be any other type 
of education. It was decided that the existing courses should be 
retained but that their teaching should be modernized, and additional 
instruction should be given in as many things as possible to enable 
the children when they grew up to have better standards of living. 

It was not feasible to dismiss nearly 400 Negro teachers of the city and parish. 
Nor were new teachers available from Negro colleges better trained than those in 
service. The problem resolved itself into an in-service retraining of an almost 
complete teaching personnel. Two competently trained Negro women were 
employed as general supervisors of instruction. We developed our own program 
for the retraining of the Negro teachers of the entire parish. The Caddo Parish 
School Board, without hesitancy, voted the necessary fands to operate a summer 
school of college grade for teachers of the parish without expense to them. This 
summer school has been in operation now for 4 years and will be continued. It 


is not compulsory, but about 70 percent of the teachers of the parish attended 
each summer. 
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A of The present program of the parish summer schools for Negro 
ichers is a simple one—to instruct teachers in the same methods and 
‘ig ‘he same subjects that they are expected to teach in their classes 
een ring the scholastic year. Some of the members of the faculty are 
Ses college professors who are willing to try this experiment; others are 
orn progressive teachers in the parish school system. With the exception 
| of the direetor, who is principal of a white high school of the parish, 
1 all the teachers in the new scheme are Negroes. 
ic “Factual courses and methods classes have been combined to a 
lurgeextent.”’? The teaching of reading, history, arithmetic, chemistry, 
‘n- science, and art has been modernized. Teachers have been taught 
eS both how to sew and how to teach sewing; cooking, canning, poultry 
Y raising, hog raising, gardening, agriculture, and woodworking are 
St important activities in the school program. 
In connection with this summer school for teachers there is a demon- 


stration school in which children are being taught under the new plan. 

The parish teaching personnel is much more conscious of its oppor- 
tunities to better the living conditions of the Negro people through 
this practical plan. Parents are showing in many ways a desire to 
help their children and also themselves. It is the intention of those 
responsible for the program to keep it “in its developmental stage 
so that it will not become static.” 

















Labor Laws and Court Decisions 
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COURT DECISIONS OF INTEREST TO LABOR 
Discrimination in Hiring Union Members Banned 


IN THE first decision of its kind, the United States Supreme Cour 
has held that an employer subject to the National Labor Relations 
Act may not refuse to hire employees solely because of their affilia- 
tion with a labor union.’ When such discrimination in hiring has 
been found, the National Labor Relations Board may order the com- 
pany to hire such persons and reimburse them for wage losses no! 
“willfully incurred.”” Such employment may be ordered, even 
though the worker obtained substantially equivalent employment, i! 
the Board shows that the offer of employment is necessary to effec- 
tuate the purposes of the National Labor Relations Act. In com- 
puting the amount of wages for which reimbursement is to be made 
deductions may be made for amounts which a worker has “failed 
without excuse to earn’’ as well as for wages which were actually 
received after the discrimination occurred. 

This case arose from a strike at the Phelps-Dodge Copper Mine in 
Bisbee, Ariz., in 1935. After the strike ended, certain employees 
who engaged in the strike were refused employment because of their 
affiliation with the union involved. In addition, two men who had 
ceased to be in the company’s employ before the strike began sought 
employment and were refused. The National Labor Relations Board 
ordered not only that the strikers be reinstated with back pay, but 
that the company offer jobs to the two who were not employees at 
the time of the strike and to make up to them for any loss in pay 
resulting from its refusal to hire them. 

Mr. Justice Frankfurter, delivering the Court’s majority opinion, 
said that denial of jobs to men because of union affiliation is an ‘old 
and familiar aspect of American industrial relations’ which the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act was designed to remedy. Although the 
act “does not interfere with the normal exercise of the right of the 
employer to select its employees and to discharge them,” discrimina- 
tion against union men at the time of hiring is ‘‘a dam to self-organ- 
ization at the source of supply’”’ and therefore violates its declared 
policy to the same extent as does dismissal of employees because of 





1 Phelps-Dodge Corp. v. National Labor Relations Board (61 Sup. Ct. 845). 
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ion membership. Since such refusal to employ was an unfair labor 

ictice, the Court held that the Board had power to “neutralize the 

crimination” by ordering employment and back pay. The fact 

at the victim of discrimination had obtsined equivalent employ- 
ment, Mr. Justice Frankfurter added, did not preclude the Board 
from undoing the discrimination and requiring employment. The 
functions of the Board are not limited to the correction of private 
injuries; it is its duty also “to give effect to the declared public policy 
of the act to eliminate and prevent obstructions to interstate com- 
merece by encouraging collective bargaining.”” Although approving 
the Board’s power to require an offer of employment under such 
circumstances, the Court referred this particular case back to the 
soard for determination as to whether such hiring would, in fact, 
effectuate the purposes of the act. The case wes also referred to the 
Board for redetermination as to the amount of back wages to be 
required. 

A dissenting opinion, written by Mr. Justice Stone and concurred 
in by Mr. Chief Justice Hughes, agreed that the refusal to bire the 
two men because of union activities was an unfair labor practice, but 
denied the correctness of the Court’s ruling that the Board had the 
remedial power to order an “employer to hire applicants for work 
who have never been in his employ or to compel him to give them 
back pay for any period whatever.” 


Determination of Bargaining Unit by Labor Board Upheld 


The Supreme Court, in a divided opinion, upheld an order of the 
National Labor Relations Board that six widely scattered plants of 
a company may be considered as one appropriate bargaining unit, 
even though the majority of the employees in one plant wished that 
plant to be treated as a separate unit. In this case * the Federation 
of Flat Glass Workers was designated by the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board as the bargaining agent for employees of the six plants of 
the Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., in spite of the fact that a local in- 
dependent union claimed a majority at Crystal City, Mo. 

Mr. Justice Reed, who delivered the opinion’of the Court, declared 
that although the wishes of employees are a factor in a Board con- 
clusion upon a bargaining unit they “are to be weighed with the 
similarity of working duties and conditions, the character of the 
various plants, and the anticipated effectiveness of the unit in main- 
taining industrial peace through collective bargaining.” The evi- 
dence was held to justify the ruling of the Board that all the plants 
constitute a single bargaining unit. The Crystal City plant is a sep- 
arate industrial unit and there is no interchange of employees, but 





? Pittsburgh Plate Glass Ce. v. National Laber Relations Board (61 Sup. Ct. 908) 
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the labor policies emanate from the company’s central office, | 
wages, hours, and working conditions differ only slightly, and th, 
is great similarity in the class of work done. 

In a dissenting opinion, written by Mr. Justice Stone and concurr, 
in by the Chief Justice and Mr. Justice Roberts, the minority held th 
the Board had not provided the plant union an “appropriate hearing 
The Board had failed to do so on the grounds that the plant unic 
was company-dominated and had ceased to function following 
consent order against the company. The majority opinion, in appro 
ing the Board’s exclusion of evidence offered by the plant union, 
clared that the plant union had forfeited its right to present su 
evidence because it had failed to intervene in the first proceeding | 
which the Board made its consent order against the company. Fu 
thermore, te Court said, the excluded evidence would not hay 
materially affected the outcome of the case. 


Picketing by Labor Unions 


Two cases involving questions of picketing by labor unions were 
decided recently by the Supreme Court. In one,* the Court held in 
a 5-to-3 decision that the Illinois Supreme Court had a right to grant 
an injunction restraining all picketing, including peaceful picketing, 
if these peaceful activities had become closely associated with vio- 
lence. The case concerned an injunction issued against a Chicago 
milk-wagon drivers’ union in a dispute with a dairy which used the 
so-called “vendor system” of milk distribution. Under this plan 
milk was sold to vendors operating their own trucks, and these in turn 
sold to retailers. The independent vendors worked at lower stand- 
ards than the members of the union. In order to compel the aban- 
donment of the system, the union began to picket the retail stores. 
In general the picketing of the stores was pursued peacefully by the 
union, over an extended period of time, but there were some sporadic 
acts of violence. It had been urged by a special master appointed 
to hear the case that all picketing should be enjoined, and the Lllinois 
Supreme Court had sustained this view. 

The majority opinion of the Court, delivered by Mr. Justice Frank- 
furter, held that to restrain picketing ‘‘set in a background of violence’’ 
does not involve infringement of the freedom of speech guaranteed by 
the fourteenth amendment, but is an exercise of the power of the 
State to prevent future acts of violence. The Supreme Court in- 
dicated that, in this decision, it was not passing on the wisdom of this 
injunction but merely upon the State’s constitutional power. If the 
people of Illinois desire to withdraw the use of the injunction in labor 
controversies, they may do so by legislative act as has been done in 





3 Milk Wagon Drivers’ Union, Local 753, v. Meadowmoor Dairies, Inc. (61 Sup. Ct. 552). 
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ie other States. Two separate dissenting opinions, by Mr. Justice 
Back and Mr. Justice Douglas, and by Mr. Justice Reed, held that, 

hough the Illinois courts had the right to enjoin violence, the far- 
aching terms of this injunction invaded the constitutional guaranties 
o! freedom of speech. 

in the second injunction case,’ also from Illinois, the Supreme 
(Court in a 6-to-2 decision held that an injunction of the State court 
was invalid, since, in this instance, the order sought to restrain peaceful 
picketing merely on the ground that there was no immediate employer- 
employee dispute. In this case, a union of beauty-shop workers, 
failing in its attempts to unionize a certain beauty parlor, began pick- 
eting the plant. The employer had sought and been granted an 
njunction against “this interference with his business and with the 
freedom of his workers not to join a union.’”’ The Supreme Court 
decision held that the “State cannot exclude workingmen from peace- 
fully exercising the right of free communication by drawing the circle 
of economic competition between employers and workers so small as to 
contain only an employer and those directly employed by him.” 
The dissenting opinion of Mr. Justice Roberts, joined by Mr. Chief 
Justice Hughes, held that there was some evidence of threatened 
violence and that, therefore, this case should have been decided 
according to the holdings of the majority Court in the milk case. 


Fee-Fixing Provisions of Nebraska Emplovment-A gency Law 
£ plo fence 


Upheld 


The United States Supreme Court in a unanimous decision upheld 
a Nebraska law limiting the fees that may be charged by private 
employment agencies. The Court by this action overruled a former 
decision, rendered in 1928, which held that a State may not legally 
exercise such power (Ribnik v. McBride, 277 U.S. 350). 

In the Nebraska case the State secretary of labor had withheld a 
license from a private employment agency which refused to limit the 
fees as prescribed by statute. On the basis of the former decision, 
the employment agency challenged the constitutionality of the law. 
Mr. Justice Douglas in delivering the opinion of the Court pointed 
out that the “drift away” from the Ribnik case has been so great in 
recent years “that it can no longer be deemed a controlling authority.”’ 
Again, the Court referred to a number of recent cases upholding price- 
fixing schemes, and declared that “they represent in large measure a 
basic departure from the philosophy and approach of the majority”’ 
in the case decided more than a decade ago. 

Finally, the Supreme Court observed that the employment agency 


‘ 


could not base the invalidation of the Nebraska law on the ‘“‘notions 


4 American Federation of Labor v. Swing (61 Sup. Ct. 568 
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of public policy” contained in earlier decisions, for the reason t)),| son f 
“since they do not find expression in the Constitution, we cannot give fo 
them continuing vitality as standards by which the constitutional t, t] 
of the economic and social programs of the States is to be determined . n 
The Court, therefore, reversed the decision of the Nebraska Suprei)ec de 
Court and held that the State law was not violative of the fourtee): |, rob 
amendment to the Constitution.® tha 


Arizona Law Prohibiting Discharge Because of Union Membership 
Held Unconstitutional 


The Supreme Court of Arizona has held unconstitutional .a Stat 
law, passed in 1915, which made it a felony for an employer to dis- 
charge an employee on account of his “affiliation with or membershi) 
in any corporation, organization, or society.’”’® The court held tha 
the statute was “so indefinite and vague” that it violated the due- 
process clauses of the Federal and State constitutions. 

This case concerned an employer who had been charged with dis- 
missing an employee because of membership in a labor union. Th 
court pointed out that discharge for membership in or affiliation with 
a labor union is not mentioned in the statute and therefore “not 
specifically condemned.’ Although the words “corporation, organiza 
tion, or society”? doubtless were intended to cover and include labor 
unions, they also would include any subversive organization or soci- 
ety. Furthermore, an employer could not discharge an employee- 
member of a corporation, organization or society operating in direct 
competition with him without violating the language of the statut 
and laying himself liable to prosecution. 


Labor Organizer Awarded Workmen’s Compensation 
£ | 


The death of a labor organizer who was shot and killed late at night 
was held by the Supreme Court of Minnesota to have arisen out of 
and during the course of his employment.’ On the night of his death, 
the organizer had attended a union meeting. He left the meeting at 
9:30 p. m., expressing his intention to return home and complete reports 
to be used at a labor meeting on the following day. His body was 
found about 80 feet from the garage in which he had put his car. 

In holding that compensation was properly granted, the court 
pointed out that the only reasonable explanation of the organizer’s 
killing was to be found in threats against him because of his union 
activities. Under conditions which existed in the labor field, the 
court said, and particularly in the Minneapolis area, a reasonable per- 





§ Olsen v. State of Nebraska (61 Sup. Ct. 862). 
8 State v. Menderson (111 Pac. (2d) 622). 
7 Corcoran v. Teamsters and Chauffeurs Joint Council No. 32 (297 N. W. 4). 
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familiar with the whole situation could well conclude that his death 
wed as a natural incident to his work and as a risk occasioned by 
nature of his employment. The correctness of the finding of the 
istrial commission was held to be supported by the facts that the 
eased had a substantial sum of money on his person, eliminating 


ibery as a motive for the killing, and that no evidence was presented 


t deceased had any personal enemy, or that his death was caused 
an unintentional shooting. 
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WORK OF FEDERAL PRISON INDUSTRIES 
CORPORATION, 1940 


SUBSTANTIAL progress in diversifying the work of inmates o{ 
Federal penal and correctional institutions is shown by reports of tlic 
directors of Federal Prison Industries, Inc.' This corporation wis 
established in 1934 to determine the manner and extent of industria! 
operations in Federal prisons and to diversify the work so that no 
single industry should bear an excessive burden of competition from 
prison-made goods. 

Twenty-six different industries in 12 of the various penal ani 
correctional institutions have given steady employment to approxi- 
mately 3,500 inmates in the manufacture of articles for Federa! 
Government use only. These inmates have more than repaid thei 
per capita costs in labor values produced. In addition, they earned 
$280,000 in wages, of which those with dependents were required to 
send at least 75 percent home, thus materially lightening the burde: 
upon local relief agencies. The total value of products sold during 
the fiscal year 1940 to various Government agencies was slightly ove: 
$5,200,000. 

The policy of diversification has been continued by increasing thi 
variety of articles manufactured rather than concentrating upon a few 
items which would throw an undue burden upon a small number of 
outside industries. Even in the larger industries, such as the manu- 
facture of textiles or shoes, the policy of the Industries Board in 
supplying only a “‘pro rata proportion of the Government’s demand’’ 
allays any fear that Federal prison industries will ever compete 
unduly with private industry. For example, during the past year 
the Bureau of Prisons released to the commercial market orders for 
over 1,750,000 pairs of shoes for Government use, reserving but a 
fraction of the needed amount for the prison shop at Leavenworth. 
In fact, the output of that shop is less than six one-hundredths of | 
percent of all shoes produced in the United States. 

One new industry began production during the past fiscal year. 
This was a metal specialty shop, established at the Federal Correc- 





'In U. 8. Department of Justice, Annual Report of the Attorney General for the Fiscal Year Ended June 
30, 1940, Washington, 1940. 
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ial Institution at Milan, Mich., where metal hospital, dormitory, 
d cell beds are to be manufactured. 
(o carry on the policy of diversification, a reserve fund has been 
ated from earnings, for the purpose of establishing new industries 
| for carrying on a vocational-training and placement program. 
Practically all the standard items of furniture and equipment for the 
w penal institutions were made in the Government’s prison shops. 
In addition to those prisoners engaged in prison industries, another 
500 are employed in dairying and farming and on construction and 
nearly 9,000 are assigned to maintenance tasks such as office work, 
culinary operations, hospital and mechanical service, and general 
maintenance work. In estimating the constructive employment of 
prisoners recognition must, of course, also be given to the time devoted 
io educational activities, which during 1939-40 was equivalent to the 
full-time employment of a large number of inmates. 
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CHANGES IN COST OF LIVING, MARCH 15 TO 
APRIL 15, 1941 


THE cost of living increased 1 percent between mid-March and mid- 
April in the larger cities of the country, mainly because of the sharp 
rise in food prices. The food costs of moderate-income families rose 
by 2.2 percent, under the influence of earlier advances in wholesal 
markets with increased Government buying for foreign and domestic 
use, the policy of the Department of Agriculture in encouraging pro- 
duction by higher purchase prices, and the prospect of higher loan 
values. Other sections of the family budget were also affected by 
advances in costs varying from two-tenths to six-tenths of 1 percent. 
The recent increases bring the cost of living in the larger cities of the 
country to a point 2.2 percent above the 1935-39 average and 3.7 
percent above the level of August 1939, the month before the outbreak 
of war in Europe. 

The increase in the retail cost of food from mid-March to mid- 
April occurred in all sections of the country. Later reports from 18 
cities for the last 2 weeks in April indicate continued increases in 
retail prices of lard, bacon, butter, and sugar. Costs of all groups of 
food were higher in April, with particularly sharp increases for lard 
and butter, and such staples as flour, sugar, and eggs. Prices for 
fresh fruits and vegetables were higher, as a result of the supply 
situation. Retail prices of foods have shown moderate but steady 
advances since November and in April were 5 percent higher than 
last autumn. 

As compared with April 1940, the general level of food prices was 
4% percent higher, but price increases for some foods were consider- 
ably greater than this average. Thus, sugar prices were 7 percent 
above last April, reflecting the uncertainty of shipping facilities. 
April 1941 prices for certain cuts of meats, eggs, butter, lard, and some 
of the fresh fruits and vegetables ranged from 10 to 20 percent above 
April 1940. 

Rent.—For the principal large cities combined, average rents rose 
0.3 percent between March 15 and April 15. This average is based 
on all rents in the ranges paid by moderate-income families, including 
new and old tenants, homes for which rents changed, and those for 
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which they remained the same. In Buffalo, Philadelphia, and 
Baltimore, where defense activities have been increasing very rapidly 
since the first of the year, April rents averaged 1 percent or more 
above March rents. As has been the case recently, the increases in 
each of these cities were most extreme for dwellings renting for less 
than $30 per month. 

Clothing.—Prices of clothing, which have been rising since early 
in 1941, continued to advance between March and April. Prices of 
overalls increased by 2.2 percent from mid-March to mid-April, and 
prices of work shirts by 1.0 percent. Higher prices were also reported 
for many other articles of clothing, particularly in New York and 
Chicago and to a lesser degree in Kansas City and Birmingham. 
Small increases occurred in the prices of men’s and children’s shoes in 
several cities. 


Taste 1.—Percent of Change from March 15 to April 15, 1941, in Cost of Goods Purchased 
by Wage Earners and Lower-Salaried Workers in 20 Large Cities, by Groups of Items 





. Fuel, : 
. ‘ . Ck - . + se - Scel- 
Area and city All | Food loth- | Rent eletricity, | Housefur- | Miscel 
items ing and ice nishings | laneous 


Average: Large cities +1.0 | 1 +2.2 +-).2 +0.3 2+0.2 + 0.6 +0.3 
New England: Boston__- +1. 1 +2.3 +2 (3) +1.6 + 3 - 
Middle Atlantic: 
Buffalo___.__- +1.3 +24 1.1 11.7 =, 1 6 5 
New York----_- : ; +.8} +1.8 ( ( J 1 9 
Philadelphia --___- +.9 +1.9 +. 2 5 ( +8 ‘i. 3 
Pittsburgh _-____- ied +.8 | +2.6 +. 1 ( ( $1.5 6 


East North Central: 


Chicago 7 — a +1.0 +2. 1 5 1. 9 2 +5 4-3 

Cincinnati : = +1.1 +2.6 +2 +-.2 1.9 +2 

Cleveland +.6 +1.8 l +.3 ( +1 +.2 

Detroit : +1.3 +2.9 ( 4 9 
West North Central: 

Kansas City ; +9 +2.7 +5 +] (3 4.3 (3) 

Minneapolis - - - +.5 +1.3 +. 1 +.2 (3) +. 4 +1 

oe aaeee....... ban th +.8 +1.9 (3) ( +.8 
South Atlantic: 

Baltimore_- - t1.l1 +-2.4 l 1.1 ] +. 1 

Savannah _____- +.9 +2.3 ( -.4 ( { - 
East South Central: Birmingham +.8 +1.8 5 .6 ( 3 { 
West South Central: Houston +.9 +2. 1 ( ] .9 +.7 
Mountain: Denver +1.2 3.7 —.1 ( 5 a 
Pacifie: 

Los Angeles___-_- sei +.7 +1.9 ( ( +.8 ] 

San Francisco. +1. 1 +2.9 2 2 (3 +1.0 2 

Seattle____- 1.0 +2.2 ( +. 8 1 +5 2 





1 Based on data for 51 cities. 
2 Based on data for 34 cities. 
3 No change. 


Housefurnishings.—Further increases in prices of many kinds of 
housefurnishings were widespread during the month. Furniture 
prices rose about seven-tenths of 1 percent, on the average, sheet 
prices more than 1 percent, and rug prices 1% percent. Refrigerator 
prices were raised in 11 of the 20 cities surveyed. In Cincinnati and 
Pittsburgh, where the largest net advances in housefurnishing costs 
occurred, washing-machine prices were also raised. 
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Fuel oil and gasoline.—Retail prices of sasoline and fuel oil rogoe 
during the month, following earlier advances in wholesale mark: ts 
Thus, prices of gasoline moved up in 13 of the 20 cities survey.d. 
with especially large increases in Detroit and Houston. Prices of 
fuel oil increased in most cities along the North Atlantic seaboard. 
reflecting higher rates for shipping by tankers. This upswing re- 
versed declines in February and March in the New England citi:s 
where fuel oil is extensively used for heating by families with moder: |. 
incomes. 


TaBLe 2.—Indexes of Cost of Goods Purchased by Wage Earners and Lower-Salaried 
Workers in 20 Large Cities, by Groups of Items, April 15, 1941 - 


[Average 1935-39= 100] 





| 
| 





itv All : Cloth- | Fuel, . | Housefur- | Mis: 
Area and city items | Food ing Rent army A nishings laneou 
ne ne eee Tee. ET EA a ed Oc ee 
Average: Large cities_____- | 102.2 1100.6} 102.3| 105.4 2100.9 102.2} 102.2 
— — = a - —— 
New England: Boston __- 100.6; 98.3/| 101.9! 100.7 106. 6 99,0/ 101.4 
Middle Atlantic: | 
Buffalo en bitline anak 103.2; 102.2; 109.3 99.7 103. 4 | 103. ® 
New York........._... 102.3 101.6) 102.1} 102.7 103. 5 96.7} 103 
Philadelphia | 100.4; 97.0; 101.8] 104.4 | 99.7 103.2} 102 
Pittsburgh... (ee --| 102.2; 101.1 102.3 | 105.8 104.0 104, 2 | 100 
East North Central: 
Chicago... ...._. See 100.5 | 100.5); 109.3 | 100. 3 104.0 | 101 
Cincinnati - - = | 101.6} 100.1} 104.6) 102.7 99. 4 | 103.7} 101 
Cleveland.____. Se ; _ 103. 5 102.4 | 102.2 109.3 108.9 104. 3 | 100. 4 
Detroit__. ; * --| 103.4} 101.3} 102.6} 109.7 98.3 103.1} 103 
West North Central: 
Kansas City ssagsiaeh 100.1} 97.4} 102.8); 103.2 100.8 100.2; 100 
Minneapolis - | 102.6; 101.5; 102.1); 108.3 96.4 103.8 102. 4 
St. Louis. _.. 101.9 101.4 103. 1 101.5 102.8 98. 5 102. | 
South Atlantic: 
Baltimore. ; 102. 6 101.5 101.8 107.1 | 100.7 104.2; 101.: 
Savannah 102.5 | 103.0} 102.2} 105.8 | 96.9 103.7 | 101. / 
East South Central: Birmingham 102.4; 97.0} 103.4 118.6 93.9 100.8 | 101.7 
West South Central: Houston__.. 103. 2 104. 2 103. 4 107.1 93. 1 106.7 | 101. 
Mountain: Denver aS 6] 98.6 | 100.0) 107.0 7.4 103.7} 101.5 
Pacific: } 
Los Angeles = planes : 103.2} 102.7) 103.6 106. 4 94.3 103. 4 | 103. 0 
San Francisco. _-.- ‘ ’ 103.5 | 103.5 103. 3 104. 1 91.5 103.3} 1048 
Seattle......-. pelnithaencnoadnaal, ae 104.7 | 103.8) 109.0 94.9 | 99.0 103. 4 
| 
! Based on data for 51 cities. 
2 Based on data for 34 cities. 
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EXPENDITURES OF BRITISH AGRICULTURAL 
WORKERS, 1937-38 * 


WEEKLY expenditures of 1,491 agricultural workers’ households in 
England, Wales, Scotland, and Northern Ireland averaged 57s. 4d.,’ 
in the four representative weeks covered by the inquiry made by 
the Ministry of Labor in 1937-38. Expenditures of industrial workers, 
as shown by the same study, averaged 86s. 3d. weekly; data on these 
expenditures were given in the April 1941 issue of the Monthly Labor 





1 Great Britain, Ministry of Labor Gazette (London), January 1941. 

* The computation of this total included substitution of an average weekly expenditure of 5s. 3d. for cloth- 
ing and footwear, the indicated weekly expenditure over 12 months, for the weekly average of 5s. 10d. shown 
by the budgets for 4 weeks only. 
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Review, Which also contained information on the scope and methods 
of the cost-of-living survey. 

Of the items included in the agricultural family budget, food 
,ccounted for 27s. 9d., or 48 percent of the total; rent, including 
taxes, 4s. 9d., or 8 percent; clothing 5s. 3d., or 9 percent; fuel and 
licht, 4s. 1ld., or 9 percent; and “other items,” 14s. 8d., or 26 percent. 

Agricultural households for which reports were obtained covering 
all 4 weeks consisted of approximately 3.8 persons, of whom 2.4 
were 18 years of age and over, and 1.1 under 14 years of age. The 
number of wage or salary earners averaged 1.6 per household. Work- 
ing time in the period of the survey averaged slightly over 5% days a 
week. Many of the supplementary earners in the households were 
engaged in nonagricultural occupations, that is, industrial, commercial, 
or other. The heads of the households were without exception in 
agricultural occupations and averaged about 5.9 days of work weekly. 


Housing and Rents 


Of the agricultural households, 95% percent were either renting 
their dwellings or occupying shelter provided by their employers, the 
whole or a part of which was regarded as part of their wages. The 
average dwelling consisted of 4 rooms including kitchen but excluding 
sculleries, bathrooms, etc. Of the households occupying rented hous- 
ing, three-fifths were renting direct at a cost of 5s. 4d. a week. The 
remaining two-fifths were furnished with dwellings by their employers, 
for which the average value was placed at 3s. lld. weekly. About 4% 
percent of the households were in dwellings that they owned or were 
buying. The average cost of payments, including taxes, water, rent, 
ete., came to 4s. 8d. The average expense for rent and related items 
of all groups, renters and owners, was 4s. 9d. weekly. 


Food 


Weekly food expenditures varied only slightly as between weeks. 
Of the 27s. 9d. spent, 26 percent was for meat, 20 percent for bread, 
cake, and cereals, 12 percent for fats, and nearly 9 percent for milk 
and cream. On the average, 15 pounds of bread per household were 
used weekly, 1.4 pounds of bacon, ham, etc., and 4.2 pounds of other 
meat, 8.3 pints of fresh whole milk, 1.6 pounds of butter, and 8.2 
eggs. These figures cover food bought and do not include the value 
of quantities allowed by employers or grown in gardens. 

The main items provided by employers were milk, potatoes, and 
oatmeal. Approximately 18 percent of the households received a 
regular allowance of milk from employers, amounting to 14 pints 
weekly on the average. From 12 to 13 percent received an allowance 
of potatoes averaging 27% pounds a week. Five percent of the house- 


EEE 
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holds, chiefly in Scotland, received an allowance averaging 
pounds of oatmeal weekly. Averaged over the 1,491 families coy, 
by the survey, these allowances are the equivalent of about 2% pi, 
of milk, 3% pounds of potatoes, and nearly 4% pound of oatmea! 
week. 





Potatoes and eggs were the principal items produced in gardens 
and allotments. About one-half of the budgets showed some con- 
sumption of home-produced potatoes (about 15 pounds a week). 
and 20 percent of the households averaged 14 or 15 eggs weekly pro- 
duced at home. These quantities are equivalent to 7% pounds of 
potatoes and 3 eggs, weekly, for the 1,491 households. The other 
major items produced at home were vegetables and small quantities 
of fruit. 


Other Expenditures 


Clothing expenditures for a sample of 400 households, over |2 
months, averaged 5s. 3d. weekly, as compared with 5s. 10d. weekly) 
for the 4 weeks of the study. The Ministry of Labor states that th 
weekly totals for a long term more closely approximate expenditures 
for clothing and footwear (including repairs) by agricultural house- 
holds than do the weekly returns for the period of the inquiry. 0! 
the total weekly expenditure over 12 months, 31 percent was allotted 
to men’s clothing, 26 percent to women’s clothing and materials, 12 
percent to clothing for children, and 30 percent to boots and shoes 
(including repairs). 

Of the 4s. 11d. weekly expended for fuel and light, nearly 60 percen' 
was for coal. About 6 percent of the households stated that the) 


received weekly allowances of coal, averaging about 1% ewt., but th 
coal allowed is not calculated in the totals of expenditures. 

“Other items,” accounting for 14s. 8d. a week, included 3s. 1d. fo: 
national and other insurance, pension funds, etc.; 1s. 11d. for tobacco 
and cigarettes; 1s. 24d. for doctors, drugs, hospitals, etc.; and 64d. fo 
trade-union subscriptions. 


Summary 


Expenditures are shown in the following table for industrial and 
agricultural households separately, by principal groups. Both th: 
amount of money and the proportion of the total expended for indi- 
vidual items are given. 
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age Weekly Expenditures of Industrial and Agricultural Households, by Principal 
Items, 1937-38 





Industrial households | Agricultural households 
(average, 3.77 persons) | (average, 3.79 persons 








Item me [ae SS See o's 
Amount | Percent Amount Percent 

lis ee eee eee See: ie is cnet meme Segere 
, . S 4.) 

~ tC Sao ; 8 0 | 100.0; 57 4 100. 0 

(or purchase instalments), rates, etc 10 10 12.7 | 4 9 | 8.3 

Sabai 34 (1 40.1} 27 9 | 48.4 

™ Bre sad and flour. ___- 3 6\) 4.1 | a 6 73 

Other cereals and cereal products 1 10 2.2 | 1 8% 95 

y Meat, poultry, rabbits, etc 6 2% 7.3 | 5 5% 9.5 

os Bacon, ham, etc.__--- 1 il | 2.3 | 834) 3.0 

Cl Fish. --- 1 4% 1.7 | 0 9 | 1.3 

Milk (fresh, condensed and dried) and cream 3 6%!) 4.2 | 2 4%] 4.1 

Cs Butter. -.--- 2 5%) 2.9 | 2 1% 7 

Margarine, lard, suet and other cooking fats 0 11%) 1.1 1 1%) 2. ( 

Cheese---.- ; sii 0 8\! 8 0 1044) 1.5 

Eggs....-.-.-. 1 1044] 22} 1 O0% 18 

a seed 1 7% 1.9 | 1 614) 2.7 

{ees es 1 0%) 1.2 | 1 34) 2.3 

P otatoes ee ] 14) 1.3 | 0 5% s 

) Other vegetables (fresh, dried, canned, etc.) 1 4% 1.6 | 6 € 9 

“ Fruit (fresh, dried, canned, ete. ) and nuts 1 9h 2.1 | 1 2% 2.1 

ly Other tood.......... rent s 3.2 | 1 8% 2.9 

m Clothing and footwear... .- . 9.5 5 3 9.1 

Clothing and materials, including re pairs, ete... 6 O at 3 8} 6.4 

a Boots, shoes, etc., including repairs_- - 2 2. 4 | 1 6%) 27 

| SEE 3 2g 6 6 65 7.6 | 4 ll 8.6 

vs Coal and coke ® 3 3] 3.8 2 11% 5.2 

Gas and electricity___- 2 54) 2.9 | 0 77% 1.0 

” Other fuel and lighting 0 8% .9 1 4%) 2.4 

)f Other items_--- 26 67 CI 30.1 | 14 8 25. 6 

; Soap and other cleaning and _—— materials___- 1 1% 1.3 | 0 10% 1.6 

" Household equipment. 2 11% 3.5 | 1 5%) 2.5 

Tobacco and cigarettes. 2 6% 3.0 1 ll | 3.4 

9 Traveling. ---- 2 3 2.6 | ) 10% 1.5 

- Newspapers and periodicals  & 1.2 | 0 9% 1.4 

Entertainments. _- : 1 4% 1.6 | 44) 6 

Doctor, dentist, nursing, medicines, etc . ao 2.0 1 2h) 1 
National Health, Pensions and Unemployment 

Insurance _______- , 0% 2.4 1 7% 2.9 

¥ Other insurances, pension funds, etc 2 4% 2.8 1 5!) 2.5 

; Trade-union subscriptions_-_- 1 4% 1.6 0 6% 9 

- Other expenditure_____- ; | 6 10/4) 8.1 3 6%) 6. 2 
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RECENT STRIKES 


PRELIMINARY estimates indicate 400 new strikes in April 1941 jy, 
which approximately 500,000 workers were involved. There we: 
7,800,000 mandays of idleness during all strikes in progress during t|ie 
month. The general bituminous-coal stoppage which was in progress 
during the entire month and the Ford Motor Co. strike during 
early April accounted for approximately 85 percent of the total 
workers involved and man-days of idleness. 

The number of strikes in April was about one-fifth greater than i: 
March 1941, more than four times as many workers were involved 
the April strikes, and there was more than five times as much idleness 
during strikes in April. Excluding the coal and Ford disputes, the 
number of workers involved in April strikes was one-fourth less than 
in March and the amount of idleness was nearly one-fifth less. 

The number of strikes in April 1941 was about 37 percent greater 
than the 5-year average for April 1935 to 1939, approximately three 
times as many workers were involved, and the amount of idleness 
during strikes in April 1941 was approximately three and one-hal! 
times the 5-year average for April. The following figures shoy 
comparisons between the above-mentioned periods: 


Strikes in March and April 1941, Compared with Averages of Preceding 5-Year Period 

















| | Averages for 5-ye: 
Item April March April | Period, 1935- 39 
1941 | 1941! 1940 a _ 
wash | Marc! 
Number of strikes beginning in month oe 400 | 330 228 | 292 | 2 
Number of workers involved in new strikes : 500,000 | 113,000 39,481 | 165,928 103, 74 
Number of man-days idle ane all strikes in | 
progress during the month_____- csaséacect (nee | 1, 400, 000 441,866 | 2,199,274 | 1,394, 6. 
i | | 
! Preliminary estimates. 
PPOPOOSD 


STRIKES IN FEBRUARY 1941]? 


THERE was an increase of about 13 percent in number of strikes in 
February as compared with January 1941. The number of workers 





1 The Bureau’s statistics on strikes exclude minor disputes lasting Jess than 1 day or involving fewer than 
six workers. 
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‘involved in new strikes, however, was only 76 percent as great as in 
January. The number of man-days idle in February was 69 percent 
oreater than in January. More than one-fourth of the total idleness 
caused by strikes in February resulted from two strikes—the Inter- 
national Harvester and Allis-Chalmers strikes, referred to below— 
which began in January and were settled early in April by the newly 
appointed National Defense Mediation Board. 

The level of strike activity was considerably higher than in February 
1940. The number of strikes was greater by 40 percent, more than 
twice aS many workers were involved, and{the amount of idleness 
resulting from strikes was 286 percent greater. Although there were 
more strikes in February 1941 than in February 1937—the peak year 
in recent strike activity—there were fewer workers involved and less 
idleness. Strikes were greater in number by 14 percent but there 
were only 69 percent as many workers involved and only 75 percent as 
much idleness caused by strikes. 


TaBLE 1.—Trend of Strikes, 1935 to February 1941 












































Number of strikes Workers involved in strikes 

on —— ae 

" 3 . . idle during 

Year and month Ly a Ending| Beginning a. - ess | Ending | month or 

= ate aellae in in month “a in year 
or year | month month} or year month month 
IGE. ciel bdh nth tnsddchhinedawae i RPP EERE ee 4 | oe Scccccssel) SEGA 
RR ee PARR at 9S RR = ; | ee eee -| 13,901, 956 
era cii bbe dtlie ind ected Miandad Se ee erat - ~ | Sere iLeseocccet Ge 
RS SP ee Cee ee | LS ST See 9, 148, 273 
EOS ALT Ss EES Ee Sa | | aS ee = | ae eeege 17, 812, 219 
RR ae is 2, 508 | EE ERS 6, 700, 872 
1940 
i Se ee ne Seen e 128 222 124 26,937 | 41,284 | 32,743 246, 674 
: ‘ — Tad 2 Ee a eo 172 = 153 29, 1 > 4 17, = 289, 992 
LS Ee a ae Seer e 178 5 187 22, 43, 231 29, 386, 981 
ee 228 336 214 39, 481 53, 119 29, 226 441, 866 
POR eee ee ee 239 361 239 53, 231 77, 124 59, 263 665, 688 
Se ee ee 214 336 190 38,542 | 56,403 | 36, 559 484, 007 
pT 2 eR SIS Eee 244 390 227 63,126 | 82,970; 654,100 585, 651 
TF SOS a esa 231 394 253 61,356 | 90,226 | 47,199 706, 308 
SSS SRT, See 253 394 242 65, 362 | 108,389 | 72,523 780, 570 
2 Re ae aes 7 419 253 71, 997 | 107,863 | 68, 730 915, 014 
J SESE OEE Ser ae 207 373 243 62,399 | 101,532 | 82,571 739, 
ee a a a 147 277 168 42,615 | 61,576 | 43,605 458, 314 
1941 1 

ee 8 Nee eee 213 322 205 90,141 | 108,112 52, 868 662, 221 
_, (i (NT RR IS 241 358 221 68,881 | 124,125 64, 380 1, 120, 128 











' Succeeding reports may show slightly different figures for the various months due to corrections and 
additions made as later information is received. 


International Harvester strike-—The strike at plants of the Inter- 


national Harvester Co. in Illinois and Indiana involved more than 


15,000 workers at its peak. Conducted by the Farm Equipment 
Workers Organizing Committee (C. I. O.), it began January 17, 1941, 
at the company’s plant in East Moline, Ill. By the end of January 
production had stopped at the company’s*’Rock Falls, Ill., plant and 
at the large tractor works in Chicago. During the latter half of 
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February, employees at the Richmond, Ind., plant and the McCormic; 
works in Chicago were called out. 

The principal demand was for recognition of the Farm Equipmen: 
Workers Organizing Committee as bargaining agent. Some wage 
adjustments and the abolishment of the company’s piece-work system 
were also requested. The company had been dealing with plant 
organizations—groups which the union had charged in complaints {o 
the National Labor Relations Board were company dominate d— 
and refused to recognize the Farm Equipment Workers unless ordered 
by the Board to do so. The East Moline, Ill., employees voted on 
January 27 to return to work pending settlement negotiations with 
the company, but workers at the other plants remained on strike. 
On February 8 the National Labor Relations Board ordered the com- 
pany to disestablish what were found to be company-dominated 
organizations and to cease interfering with the rights of its employees 
to organize. 

After repeated attempts of Government conciliators to settle the 
dispute, it was certified to the National Defense Mediation Board by 
the Secretary of Labor on March 27. The Board immediately 
requested that production be resumed while the issues were being 
mediated. This plan was accepted and work was resumed on March 
31. Two days later the company, the union, and representatives of 
the Mediation Board signed an agreement by the terms of which 
production was to continue pending a recommendation for settle- 
ment from the Board; the striking employees were to be taken back 
to work without loss of seniority rights and privileges; and the National 
Labor Relations Board was to be asked to make the earliest possible 
determination of the appropriate bargaining agencies. 

Allis-Chalmers strike.—More than 7,500 workers were involved in 
the Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co. strike at West Allis, Wis., 
which began January 22 and continued until April 7. The union 
involved—United Automobile Workers of America (C. I. O.)—had 
previously had‘an agreement with the company, which expired in the 
spring of 1940. In May 1940 terms of a new contract were tentatively 
agreed upon although an agreement was never signed. 

During the ensuing months charges of favoritism toward nonunion 
and A. F. of L. men were made against the company and the union 
alleged that the firm was trying to undermine’and weaken its position. 
When the strike began in January this became the most important 
issue, the union demanding some kind of security clause in a contract 
which would maintain or increase its strength and the company 
refusing to accept any terms which would require employees to become 
or remain members ofthe union. 

Negotiations under direction of Department of Labor ‘conciliators 
failed to bring about a settlement and officials of the company and 
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union came to Washington for conferences with directors of the Office 
of Production Management, at the request of the latter. On Febru- 
ary 15 announcement was made that the negotiators had reached an 
agreement, subject to ratification by both parties, which provided 
that work should be resumed and a referee be appointed to adjudicate 
all disputes. 

Before this agreement was presented to the union members, how- 
eyer, a dispute developed between the parties as to whether the terms 
were to be interpreted as requiring the discipline of any employee who 
failed to maintain his union membership. The proposed terms were 
accepted by the union members on March 3 without qualification. 
The strike continued, however, when the company qualified its accep- 
tance by the condition that the terms should not ‘‘be construed or 
applied as a closed shop or all union shop or maintenance of member- 
ship agreement.”’ 

Thereafter, the Wisconsin Employment Relations Board found that 
a number of fraudulent ballots had been cast when the strike had 
originally been voted upon. The strike had been favored, however, by 
a substantial majority of those actually voting and there was no 
apparent weakening of the members’ determination to continue the 
strike after the Board’s findings were published. 

On March 26, with the strike in its tenth week and vitally affecting 
delivery of defense materials, the Secretary of the Navy and the 
Director General of the Office of Production Management sent joint 
telegrams to the company and union, insisting that operations be re- 
sumed immediately so that further negotiations could be carried on 
while the men were at work. The company announced opening of 
its plant, but the union at a mass meeting voted to continue the strike 
until an agreement had been reached. For the first time mass picket 
lines were formed and the first violence of the strike occurred. 

On April 3, the dispute was certified by the Secretary of Labor to 
the National Defense Mediation Board. Representatives of the 
company and union were called to Washington where an agreement 
for resumption of work was reached on April 6. This was ratified by 
the union the next day and production was resumed immediately. 

The terms of settlement provided that all employees on the com- 
pany pay roll when the strike began should be restored to their jobs 
without discrimination; there are to be no strikes or lock-outs during 
the life of the agreement, which is to be in effect for 1 year. An 
impartial referee is provided who shall arbitrate all disputes arising 
under the contract, including charges of discrimination or favoritism 
which affect union security. 
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Analysis of February Strikes 
Table 2 shows strike activity in{January and February in terms of 


percentages that workers involved and man-days idle in strikes are of 
total number of workers employed and man-days’ work available. j; 
all industries combined and in certain selected industries and grouips. 
Less than one-half of 1 percent of the total employed workers wer, 
involved in strikes in either January or February. In all manufac- 
turing industries a little less than 1 percent of the employed workers 
were involved in strikes during January and in February 1.09 per- 
cent were involved. In January 2.63 and in February 3.03 percent 
of the employed workers in the machinery manufacturing industries 
were involved in strikes. The International Harvester and Allis- 
Chalmers strikes, in progress during both months, accounted for a 
large proportion of these. 


Tass 2.—Workers Involved and Man-Days Idle in Strikes, January and Februar) 
1941, Compared with Workers Employed and Time Worked 


























January 1941 February 1941 
Mean-days | Man-days 
Percent of | idle during | Pereent of | idie during 
Industry or group pioy strikes as | “Ploy strikes : 
workers! t workers ! ts 
involved | POrrar | involved Mit total 
in strikes | wan-days | imstrikes | man-da: 
during of work ? during of work : 
month A month ane 
available availab! 
ins ahhh sce tcidtiendendndtckh dechidadens 0. 41 0. 11 0. 47 0. : 
All manufacturing groups-_- . 95 : 6 1. 09 
Lron, steel, and their products, excluding machinery. .47 ll 2.18 ; 
Machinery, excluding oe ess 4 2. 63 . 64 3. 03 1. 
Transportation equipment.-_............._.-_.-... 2. 26 . 50 1.03 ; 
Nonferrous metals and their products. ._- 1.15 .19 . 93 
Lumber and allied products_....__...__- . 68 .41 .51 
Stone, clay, and glass =< cre ere 1.88 . 58 . 69 7 
Textiles and their products.....................--.- . 45 15 . 64 2 
Leather and its manufactures____- Camkelibe ben . 62 . 16 . 62 0 
Food and kindred eeeaye..- adie . 34 aan . 40 
Tobacco manufactures. -__. bad 0 0 0 
Paper and printing oe ae eee 18 - 03 12 Of 
Chemicals and allied ‘products. SORE 28s ae OO .07 .01 .21 l 
ne Bins ne tennncedoneitidceneinn . 57 .07 1.15 7 
Building and construction.._.._-_- socbacaial . 16 . 05 .10 . 
Mining: 
ee os 5. Sa denn odilncdaduadees . 90 . 16 4.24 5 
EER TTS TERT SOE EERE AS . 87 - 2 . 16 . OS 
ede ttt hethah st cba beeecccvdnubcd Bed . 07 . 05 .74 2 
Quarrying and ele asain 0 0 0 

















1 “Employed workers’ as used here includes all workers except 


where strikes rarely, if ever, occur. 


the a 
managerial an 


or do not strike, such as 


those in occupations and profession 


In general, the term “‘employed workers”’ includes all employees excep! 
— Government workers, agricultural wage earners on farms employing less than ( 
superviso 


loyees, and certain groups which because of the nature of their work canno! 


ms are, of course, excluded. 


perso 
2 “Total man-days of work available’* was estimated for oye of this 
employed workers in each industry or group by the num 


respective groups. 


, clergymen, and domestic servants. Self-employed and unemploye: 


table by multiplying the tota! 
r of days worked by most employees in th: 
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‘he total amount of idleness resulting from strikes in January 
mounted to 0.11 percent of the total available man-days of work, 
and the idleness in February amounted to 0.21 percent. A large pro- 
portion of the idleness was in the manufacturing industries where 
idleness caused by strikes in January amounted to 0.26 percent of 
the available man-days of work and in February to 0.47 percent. 

In the building and construction industry 0.16 percent of the em- 
ployed workers were involved in strikes during January and 0.10 per- 
cent in February. These were short strikes on the average, the idle- 
ness resulting from strikes in this industry amounting to only 0.05 
percent of total working time in January and 0.04 percent in February. 
In the mining industries 0.71 percent of the employed workers were 
involved in strikes each month. The idleness during January 
amounted to 0.20 percent and in February to 0.15 percent of the 
total time worked. In February more than 4 percent of the anthra- 
cite workers were involved in strikes, due largely to 1-day stoppages 
at two collieries of the Glen Alden Coal Co. in eastern Pennsylvania. 

The machinery-manufacturing industries, with nearly 483,000, had 
more man-days of idleness caused by strikes in February than any 
other industry group. The International Harvester and Allis- 
Chalmers strikes were largely responsible for this. There were slightly 
more than 100,000 man-days of idleness in agriculture principally as 
a result of the strike of lemon pickers in Ventura County, California, 
which began January 30 and was still in progress at the end of Feb- 
ruary. There were 88,000 man-days of idleness in the textile in- 
dustries, nearly 78,000 in trade, and about the same number in the 
iron and steel industries. (See table 3.) 

More than 22,000 workers were involved in the iron and steel in- 
dustry strikes beginning in February. Over half of these were in- 
volved in the 2-day strike at the Bethlehem Steel Co. plant at 
Lackawanna, N. Y. About 9,900 were involved in textile strikes, 
7,500 in strikes at machinery-manufacturing plants, 6,700 in strikes 
at plants manufacturing transportation equipment, and 4,000 in 
mining strikes. 

The textile industries, with 38, had more new strikes than any 
other industry group during February. There were 26 in trade, 21 
in machinery manufacturing, 20 in building and construction, and 19 
in the iron and steel industries. 

In the 12-month period ending with February 1941, the greatest 
amounts of idleness caused by strikes were in machinery manufac- 
turing, the lumber industries, and textiles. During the preceding 
year the greatest amounts were in mining, transportation equipment, 
manufacturing, and textiles. 
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TasLe 3.—-Strikes in February 1941, by Industry, With Comparative Man-Day Figure, 
for Preceding 2 Years 
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- » 9 idle durin 12 
February 1941 _—~ period 
| | ing with— 
i | 
Industry Strikes begin- 
ning in month Number of! 
. man-days | February WF ebruar 
Work- |idle during| 1941 | 194 
| Num- : month 
ber | ers in- 
volved 
All industries __.......- cee ae ey ee ae ee eee 241 | 68,881 | 1,120,128 | 7,944,155 | 17, 282, 287 
Iron, steel, and their products, excluding machinery_-_- 19 | 22, 604 77, 530 460, 655 232, 055 
Blast furnaces, steel works, and coe mills... _- 11 | 20,010 46,023 ; 175,840 84, 861 
Bolts, nuts, washers, and rivets. = eae 1 115 | 805 | 1,054 |____- 
Cast-iron pipe and fittings.................... ago vtmssal 5, 000 | 37, 742 29, 
Cutlery (not including tiv er and asl cutlery) 

. ...., ea ~“ ER: SEA, Aas: 864 | 152 
Forgings, iron and steel_. ae. ee Se on pe = --| 4, 090 6, Of12 
Hardware. __- CER SES 1 | 36 | 366 5, 091 27, 022 
Plumbers’ supplies and fixtures__ P 1 | 717 3, 493 33, 838 1, 475 
Steam and hot-water voeees apparatus ai and steam 

fittings... ee ees eee Oa 2, 393 
Stoves___. aetna 2 | 698 10, 798 | 32, 918 22, 1 
Structural and ornamental metal-work.__.._____. 1 | 65 65 | 18, 557 1,07 
Tin cans and other tinware...._.__._______- «i as x eI a 19, 040 14, 411 
Tools (not including ose tools, machine tools, 

files, and saws) - : papenehe Ttinanaapsaeret 5, 008 | 10) 
Wire and wire ® products . SRR ENS sp eemee 2 | 963 | 5, 640 | 13, 167 | 13, 352 
Other _ . ae ; “ einem SS 5, 340 | 89, 670 | 29, 954 

Machinery, excluding transportation equipment______- 21/| 7,483 | 482,732 | 1,429,560 | 419, 409 
i . cai dceeladcasiisabladhooud 158, 740 204, 579 | 12, 347 
Cash registers, adding machines, and typew ee ee 51, 804 | 56, 772 | 15. 
Electrical machinery, apparatus, and supplies__- 7 | 3, 143 63, 626 | 499, 192 | 77, 865 
Engines, turbines, tractors, and water wheels... _- -| 1 | 235 2, 115 9,549 | 125, 071 
Foundry and machine-shop products... __- 9| 3,077 186, 746 | 500,529 113, 60 
Machine tools (power driven) _ - hesqutiiinntndl 1 | 120 12, 240 | 29, 256 | 6, 668 
Radios and Pe. a Pe ee 1 610 6, 375 | 27, 904 | 39: 
Otier...... Suhre 2 | 298 1, 086 101, 779 | 83, 31 

| 

Transportation equipment_-......_...___. natecanathiaiges 8 | 6, 684 | 64, 830 396,503 | 2,661,174 
SES tetet inti man sicane jatnjnmneene 2 250 1, 100 45, 583 85, 651 
Automobiles, bodies and parts _ 5 | 6,157 27, 196 161,689 | 2,523, 404 
Cars, electric- and steam-railroad AP yee Oe Eee 34, 595 108, 554 21, 698 
Shipbuilding. ........_.- NO CRED. 1} 277] 1,939 | 74,965 28, 215 
Genin bitiictnksp<acsecece Piacoddaiie ae ne Se 5, 712 2, 176 

Nonferrous metals and their products___.___.____.__.. 5 | 1,399 | 7,205 | 269,403 168, 798 
Aluminum manufactures._..._.............-....-]...... eee: » ett 30, 866 95 
Brass, bronze, and copper i tei AE Saisie 1, 550 7, 248 33, 832 
Clocks, watches, and other time-recording devices. 1 30 | 60 | 192 10, 72¢ 
Jewelry _. saintintibes See Ye Ty "VEEP Serer ees Piers Ve 9, 720 3, 452 
Lighting equipment __ - empoes IB : Det ce aa cubeas Te cepecelibal 6, 384 | 8, 061 
Silverware and plated ware. . cS ee eee Era 47, 740 1, 925 
Smelting and refining—copper, lead, and zinc____ 1| 950 1,900 | 49,664 97, 514 
Stam and enameled ware.__..................|_...___-] — 1,380} 53,753 6, 243 
_ ——_ Sea pesencsarnonnpon! 3| 419 | 2,315 | 63,836 | 6, 95 

| i 

Lumber and allied products_-_........................ 16 | 1,479 | 45,273 | 871,075 763, 082 
a ne git 68) 454} 17, 123 261, 385 | 152, 494 
Millwork and planing_-_ 2 | 48 | 1, 939 66, 328 | 154, 308 
Sawmills and logging camps. Sere 4 Peay 5 538 22, 571 407, 045 | $57, 781 
ees ce 1 all SeactiiT, 3| 439/ 3,640] 136,317) 98, 499 

Stone, clay, ond glass poodusts. eae 7! 1,506 22, 801 229, 936 173, 229 
Brick, = LE eee 2 709 15, 953 - = 56, 
Cement. a eo SE Ts eee 6 een di bi A ees 1, 76 
SRE SSS AGS an eR 1 73 365 48, 669 41, 640 
Marble, os slate, and other products....___.|_..... .|__....__]____..____. 546 27, 322 
I ell 3 679 5, 853 27, 078 3, 176 
at ntdenacs Daitadipanakdsedandadcuedh 1 45 630 42, 191 43, 725 

Textiles and their seeded... ee halle adn onsale 38 | 9,902 88, 233 753,238 | 1, 109, 699 
ER AA AS a = EE Bt 13 4,214 41, 067 341, 611 561, 421 

Carpets — TE Tie He es TPs et 3, 826 3, 871 
‘Pe ee: 2; 1,098 19, 088 157, 922 332, 286 
—— STS Se a ee So SSS Se aaee 7 3, 376 

Dyeing and finishing textiles __ Rie A 3; 1,418 10, 048 34, 453 17, 892 
Silk and rayon goods..........._______. aR 1 21 42 59, 710 72, 147 
a ene. 2 i 4/ 1,195 722 31, 115 43, 764 
ee baiudisns linia oes 3 482 10, 167 53, 832 88, O85 
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TapLe 3.—Strikes in February 1941, by Industry, With Comparative Man-Day Figures 


for Preceding 2 Years—Continued 





| Number of man-days 


























. : idle during  12- 
February 1941 month period end- 
ing with— 
— | 
Industry | Strikes begin- | 
| ning in month to = 
man-days — : 
idle during F —— F oe y 
_—s Work- | month 
> ber | &rs in- | 
| volved | 
Textiles and their - ‘_cenaiiibpemmmeny 
Wearing apparel_____...____- 25 | 5,688 47,166 | 411,627 548, 278 
Clothing, men’s. .-_--- ce as i RP, Real Eee ares 30, 446 40, 110 
Clothing, women's... ...................... -| 18 | 1,356 9,059 | 158, 188 303, 064 
Corsets and allied garments -- ---.---.---.----- aes cieeetans 1, 050 6, 255 2, 800 
Men’s furnishings..............__-..-------- i 805 | 7, 245 8, 470 24, 788 
Hats, caps, and millinery__._.-..---- MOE 2; 1,015 | 2, 028 44,177 18, 376 
Shirts and collars............................. | 1] 1800] 13620} 15,465 17, 942 
Ee ena ee ae Esa 77, 695 63, 963 
Knit goods : et Ie . 3 | 712 14, 164 48, 343 52, O87 
“a NH Ta a a ce IRD IRR, 22, 588 25, 148 
Leather and its manufactures... ._.........-..-.----_| 2 | 821 4, 030 109, 554 197, 346 
i. : coud suessedibbbhswechoswesd es 2 | 821 4, 030 45, 866 107, 393 
EE ET Se Se ees are Satie cic Ee, eee 20, 966 24, 971 
BS EEE ee eas ae |--------]--- aS ree 42,722 64, 982 
Food and kindred products..__.. jinislahiatihdinidideiniin 14 | 1,680| 42,605 | 205, 268 353, 329 
oc ccueanenead 1 | 6 | 694 | 28, 397 33, 560 
Beverages. .......--- Mite su0s 24 81 775 6, 553 16, 806 
Butter - Pee 1 | 122 | 366 930 31 
Canning and preserving ___- 1 | 14 | 774 43, 404 102, 830 
Confectionery - 2 | 216 | 10, 335 | 7, 718 13, 995 
Flour and grain Sine cent 1 | 120 1, 104 7, 554 5, 940 
RE SS ued ek ae PAS: BREE ET sastieieiitas 340 
Slaughtering and meat packing__ A Eee, 2 800 | 9, 227 41, 469 85, 476 
Sugar een" AS a ee: Meee oe alae 15, 922 | 16, 679 85, 788 
Other__...._- ET e Caceres 4 271 | ed 32, 564 8, 563 
TS Ee a Soe. Men en ae 77, 959 74, 452 
Chewing and smoking tobacco and snuff--_--_--___|_...____|--------]|------.---- _. ae 
EE OR 2 RS See ete oe eee 77, 941 45, 948 
ETE EE I Te TA ee ee ee | 28, 504 
Paper and printing..................-- ORS at 6} 733| 7,821 | 107,872 138, 130 
2 Bd... 1 chbieoneedaensaataws 4 533 | 4, 395 | 40, 748 79, 199 
IES a ae a Pe eNES Feyecr een enne: 17, 009 | 14, 220 
Printing and publishing: | 
SE a eS ara 240 | 8, 395 | 2, 939 
Newspapers and pe NII s 1s nde dabasnt 1 | 40) 200 | 13, 748 | 18, 482 
he lA RTL 1} 160 2,686 | 27,972) 23, 290 
Chemicals and allied products__.._...........-------- 5 | 798 | 11, 005 190, 982 | 371, 263 
ee ho owanennodan Feet i awadabaletadeckes 11, 095 | 18, 472 
Cottonseed—oil, cake, and meal__.-_-___-- * 1 | 85 | 1, 275 1, 661 13, 885 
Druggists’ panpepetions bia Sirens nie deebiisinie 1 | 20 | 1, 242 204 
Explosives. _ __- ‘tOg st G22 Se ee eee re hee I cnsadadeuchabe | 2, 232 801 
Fertilizers _ SRA Se ee: ee Pee eiatiteiia 401 3, 090 
Paints and varnishes....................--------- 1 y 1, 563 12, 214 4,901 
Petroleum refining _____.-_-.-- ee ee sane nee 9, 747 | 59, 550 
Rayon and allied aman SOE (aks tee | 85, 000 234, 050 
alla Bice ay ara 500 12, 724 
EBRD ‘ 2 684 7,967 | 66,890 23, 586 
Rubber products____- Pn ae a. 4 | 866 | 19, 443 118,771 | 56, 388 
Rubber boots and shoes................-.---..--- 1 750 | 3, 750 | | ee 
Rubber tires and inner tubes... s es! —_ 14, 441 | 93, 739 8, 902 
SR 3 | 116 1, 252 20, 592 | 47, 486 
Miscellaneous manufacturing..............._.......--- 6 699 | 9,718 | 230,495 | 152, 563 
Electric light, power, aaa 0 EEA See eS PF re hes 2, 268 11, 358 
RE ER SE IE TE A SEE RE, PRPs 10, 283 3, 303 
Furriers and fur factories. ---- Des eT A Ne PORN ST TAGE Es ete RAD 20, 792 29, 997 
i heel 6 699 9, 718 197, 152 107, 905 
Fa on timenbes 5 | 4,014 14, 830 276,356 | 7,411,079 
Coal mining, anthracite ----...........------ 3/ 3,011 5, 815 103, 219 | 70, 831 
Coal mining, bituminous. ----- l 468 5, 518 161,018 | 7, 281, 300 
Metalliferous mining. ........................... 1 535 | 3, 497 6, 737 | 46, 482 
oe and nonmetallic mining TES Se San Sema es 3, 220 8, 706 
Other. ee Ae eee F eae ere ee Te" 2, 162 3, 670 
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Tasie 3.—Strikes in February 1941, by Industry, With Comparative Man-Day F i g,;,, 
for Preceding 2 Years—Continued 
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. man-da than 
idle uring j 
February 1941 month period ena and 
ing with— 
— more 
wie  W 
Industry | Strikes begin- in 
ning in month oe of K nti 
man-days| , Ae 
: idle during| * ebruary| | “ 
: Work-| month ; accou 
_— ers in- 
volved | excep 
peterson - In 
Sueqgpetttios and communication... _- rencencecadess 14 | 2,010 10, 189 560, 881 778, 010 ; 
ter transportation... _____. : AS Bear Oe 2 243 1, 065 149, 247 51 an & 
Motortruck transportation. ....................--. 6 789 6, 480 158, 198 17 , 
Motorbus transportation... _- SD eels able 2 622 697 11, 481 bega 
Taxicabs and miscellaneous 3 2388 1, 811 222, 580 . 
Electric railroad - ih D> TRS EB ERE r SERA Ses Te ** 10, 841 perc 
Steam railroad - ieee desdininti dite isis demasaiesirenthinern 1 68 136 7 Riis 
Telephone and telegraph _ eet ast SARS ee ne Ss eS 7, 196 19, 848 100 
Alp aneportation..............- Se SR ee Ee, 108 | 
Radio broadcasting and transmitting. 2a SAS ae ees SRS 634 IRE anc 
8 SS i A a ae Pe eee Meee? * “1 
strik 
Mn ninbsdnwtittbuoodsbtn ah ae chibectnucedunaponanit 26 2,451 77, 827 696, 735 425, 454 ie nal 
Wholesale........__. 2 SA LO § Gh ee 11 | 1,198 17,957 | 116, 212 88, 048 otee 
RE ES ee Sea eee ee one 15 1, 253 59, 870 580, 523 336, 454 6) 
Domestic and personal service.................._____. | 15 | 1,081 8,573 | 108,194 | 267, 609 
Hotels, restaurants, and boarding houses. ___.... | 9 347 2, 408 63, 479 71, 341 ters 
Personal service, barbers, EAST CRS NET Serre 9 ee 3, 562 1, 104 ; 
Ct tdtdlheckrcadhdiecenasten<candmed 5 344 4, 086 24, 634 104, 904 pere 
Dyeing, cleaning, and pressing__...........__..-- 1 400 400 10, 306 78, 21 ° 
Elevator and maintenance workers (when not prin 
| Ee eran eee 1, 679 5, 142 10 bo 
Ss a Cie SS CT RC ReRRTE Kp est. cf 1, 071 1 aDO 
Professional service..........................---.----- 2 32 372 17, 076 35, 279 tion 
Recreation and amusement.................._._-- 2 32 372 14, 037 26, (0K : 
oe SO Se SI Te ee Peed 1,614 3 acct 
Semiprofessional, ‘attendants, and helpers.........|....- eS) PR EA a 1, 425 wol 
—_ - ET | eS ee 20 939 12, 744 502, 348 559, 328 
uildings, exclusive of Ne ER 8% 16 732 10,756 | 417, 635 420, 203 ove 
ru other construction (bridges, docks, etc., and C 
eS awenacodab 1 207 1, 988 84, 713 136, 12 /O1 
Agriculture and fishing. a eek Eh 3 164 | 102,968 | 261,984 480, 497 . 
—-- Ee ee ea aE 2 72 101, 572 144, 056 194, 664 Fel 
Fishing .. Ok SS RES TOSET ARRRIES 2 2 1}; 9 1,396 | 117,028 | 285, e 
WPA relief, and resettlement projects . eRe A oat me Sage ere 5, 214 421, 521 we 
Other nonmanufacturing industries............._____. | 5| 1,576 9, 699 64, 096 $2, 593 otk 
bes 
; : in 
New York had more new strikes (55) in February than any other nl 
State. California was next in order with 24, and Pennsylvania and Ohi sd 


had 22 and 19, respectively. New York also had more workers in- 
volved in new strikes than any other State although there was only on: 
large strike in New York, the Bethlehem Steel Co. plant in Lacka- 
wanna, which involved about 12,000 workers. This occurred durin: 
the latter part of February and lasted only 2 days. 

Wisconsin had more man-days of idleness (162,500) because o! 
strikes during February than any other State, largely as a result o! 
the continuation of the strike at the Allis-Chalmers Manufacturin: 
Co. Illinois had almost as many man-days of idleness (160,700) 
being affected throughout the month by the strike at the Internationa! 
Harvester Co. plants. 
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During the 12-month period ending with February 1941, New York 
had 1,390,000 man-days of idleness, which was considerably more 
than in any other State. Pennsylvania had 918,000, Illinois 620,000, 
and California 595,000. In the previous 12-month period there were 
more than 3,000,000 man-days of idleness in Pennsylvania, 2,000,000 
in West Virginia and Michigan, and 1,000,000 in New York and 
Kentucky. The large bituminous-coal stoppage of April 1939 
accounted largely for the great amount of idleness in all of these States 
except New York. (See table 4.) 

In the 454 strikes beginning in January and February, there was 
an average of 350 workers per strike, while in the 241 strikes which 
began in February alone, the average was 286 workers. About 56 
percent of the strikes beginning in the 2 months involved less than 
100 workers each, 38 percent involved 100 to 1,000 workers each, 
and 6 percent involved over 1,000 workers each. The two largest 
strikes were the International Harvester strike and the Bethlehem 
Steel strike at Lackawanna, N. Y. (See table 5.) 

Of the 241 strikes beginning in February, union-organization mat- 
ters were the principal issues in 55 percent which included about 53 
percent of the total workers involved. Wages and hours were the 
principal issues in 30 percent of the total strikes which included 
about the same proportion of the total workers involved. Jurisdic- 
tion, union rivalry, and various grievances over working conditions 
accounted for 15 percent of the strikes, including 18 percent of the 
workers involved. The largest stoppage in the latter group involved 
over 2,000 employees in the Lansing, Mich., plant of the Fisher Body 
Corp. because of alleged speed-up. 

About 52 percent of the 454 strikes which began in January and 
February were over union-organization matters principally, 30 percent 
were over wage-and-hour issues, and about 18 percent were due to 
other issues. There were 159,000 workers involved in the strikes 
beginning during the 2 months. Over half (52 percent) were involved 
in the union-organization disputes, 28 percent were in the wage-and- 
hour‘strikes, and 20 percent were in strikes over other issues. (See 
table 6.) 
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a 
| Strikes beginning ANd ear ot man-days 
in February 1941 | Number of be paw Bag 
man-days period ending 
State : 
idle during |— ; - 

Num- | Workers | February February | Februar, 

ber | involved 1941 1949 * 

All States ee eae ke ee ae 1 241 68, 881 1,120,128 | 7,944, 155 17, 282, 287 
ESE AT Ae a 2 493 13, 590 72, 239 473, 819 
— AR TSI srinitomes 32 12, 969 8. 619 
Se iiddvacchddbshatdstarechdunincencdbinas 1 30 121 79, 749 42,01) 
RR a AR SNE 24 2, 202 144, 071 595, 026 | 933, 849 
i titndhtthdiiendinds heatiitcndsndd mdash ssc, .. 2 124 1, 045 4, 278 | 73, 769 
ER A a a 5 906 66, 616 136, 049 - 94. 775 
SESE at a 2 206 13, 033 40, 627 3, 768 
District of Columbie............................ 2 171 356 18, 831 63, 795 
Sacer. = re Ne A ea ites 5 525 2, 872 84, 973 93, 154 
ERENT IIE ART-NR eat 2 850 6, 772 43, 984 74, 299 
i ubtneiiiniejnssesessnncescereccencloanamncel........., 1, 587 5, 617 1, 558 
So ibbwddcinnedldsheanraddinlitbeksses.casun 8 981 160, 757 620, 265 600, 705 
RSE ER SS Sree ee eee ee 8 4, 209 72, 647 398, 730 355, 74] 
en cinatiiniideaadiast teint oats ii 2 121 8, 570 41, 215 83, 34) 
2 asee 8,977 29, 93] 
76,542 | 4, 227. 904 

48,177 26, 5A 

6, 766 9, 021 
175, 923 75, 059 
250, 352 331, 244 
266, 807 9, 476, 317 

93, 995 97, 99 

16, 661 39, 196 

253, 210 246, 4 
7, 446 21, 179 
1,616 7, 954 
1, 056 850 
b 10, 788 
403, 892 442, 244 
6, 041 20, 540 

SA et aS A AR ie 55 21, 247 158,436 | 1,390, 540 1, 098, 43 
TT TTT Kee ree 95, 664 101, 0 
OL Ts Ta I Peeled 1, 537 18, 400 
ntl aiididbdbedisenhbseneieraducsbenna..c..s 19 6,017 71, 517 430, 015 760, 38¢ 
eterna ch enen sane... 1 13 1, 162 4, 792 59, 529 
ep tindatsccdncbliideedbbncdschunsecsess os 3 302 14, 917 153, 373 134, 91 
EEE SST See ae eee eae 22 10, 385 47, 883 918, 321 3, 021, 112 
i ee a a tl a RR 1 82 656 45, 110 110, 92 
ENC Ene Cee eens 72, 343 111, 576 
TS HT TT ATT 90 37 
i nbhenssiebubbbsdudsbncadinnsanuses. .. 6 1, 067 7, 288 43, 140 241, 68¢ 
Ren aettiitindbetiniennnnanamemeananoossc. 1 15 6, 648 92, 341 148, 427 
ie cndeliimcbnibieatbdnbn dacnsedies on... 1 73 292 1, 884 38, 483 
nab ttpnnccithswbdnedittnbbedsdcasannirlissnconsldacseinscticiss.. 2, 921 8, 181 

bitdtb}cebebesdaseadeceubcuteaudsccneuenes 6 680 5, 331 125, 568 32K, 8 
SEAL RN RE aa 4 186 20, 194 423, 475 410, 74 
Ia era 2 101 579 37,052 | 2,170,374 
LRAT: RISA NE 2 775 162, 555 327, 144 | 332, 07 
We tdnndtibtnactichddnatbciusdibs sadn... Se ee pees 150 20, 00% 





! The sum of this column is more than 241. 


tion of number of workers involved and man-days idle. 


This is due to the fact that 11 
State lines have been counted in this table as separate strikes in each State 


strikes which extended acros: 
affected, with the proper alloca 
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_ TasLe 5.—Strikes Beginning in January and February of 1941, by Industry Group 
and Number of Workers Involved 





Number of strikes in which the number of workers 
involved was— 





















































Industry group Total) ¢ 2 | 100 | 250 | 500 | 1,000 | 5,000 | 19.09 
| and | and | and | and | and and and and 
under "00 | under|under| under | under} under over 

20 | 100 | 250 | 500 | 1,000 | 5,000 | 10,000 
- b0 NM incoapcccenenecpccccesseas 454 | 84) 168; 85| 41 48| 25 | 1 | 2 
Manufacturing 
| 
a Iron, steel and their products, exclud- 
~ alt Ci itticnnenanncanienes 35 2 9 5| 6 9 | es 1 
. M whinery, excluding transportation 
RE ec <eencconce: nin ly Mak 40 1 122/ 9 7 7 2 1 1 
” Tr :nsportation equipment.............. 2B 1 2 7 1 5 T ientacnn s 
~ Nonferrous metals and their products. -- 10 3 2 | ee 1 ) Sie sere 
4 Lumber and allied products___________- 29 5 12 8 | 2 | ae a 
« Stone, clay, and glass products_____-..-- |] = 6 4 | 2 1 © Risaneshelcotaen 
* Textiles and their products_-_.._........ 58 10 20 | 8 7 B ieee . 
- ather and its manufactures__________- | See 4 see 1 | et Se 
ood and kindred products___..._____-_- | 26 4 13 6 1 ) 2 eee eee 
' Pe I gditticccecencccencé cl an 2 3 © Awaken as eee 
. Chemicals and allied products____.____- 9 | 2 4 1 | |) = - 
Rubber products..................____- | 9 2 2 1 | ee. | abi Sseenecelinesaren 
, Miscellaneous manufacturing-___. mooennl 12 2 | 6 | 2 == | SS EEE ES 
7 | | 
, Nonmanufacturing | | 
| | 
Extraction of minerals. ...............-- | ea 4 | 2 | 3 4 | eee a 
Transportation and communication.--_. | 24 §| ll | 6]; 11 S ietnen |--------|-------- 
Oe TTT, = Oat 4 et OL Dace eta 
Domeila and personal service. .______- | 24 8| 13 Pe * Wh Rtccadtilmensed | SES tad 
Professional service. ..................-- = 2; 1 DR akeas Scunins ES Semis (aad 
Building and construction --..........-- | 46 15} 2 6; 3 | ciate Dihlenaiel eecneaie ee 
Agriculture and fishing__._____________- a | Pee | ee eae ee | ees eee 
Other nonmanufacturing industries.....| 12| 2 POP Pica. |------- 2 





Tasie 6.—Strikes Beginning in February 1941, by Major Issues Involved, With Cumu- 
lative Figures for January and February 1941 





























| Strikes beginning in February Strikes beginning in January 
1941 and February 1941 
Major issue k- | | | Work 
: - Work- | , _ | Work- 
Num- | I al | e a | Num. | | Pes | ers P ~ 
ber cent 0 in- cent ot | ber |; Cento - | cen 
total volved | total | | total qed | | total 
ERE Oe eee eee eee eee Terao 

he aaa 241 | 100.0 | 68,881 | 100.0| 454] 100.0 [159,022 | — 100.0 
Wages and hours....____._________.- 72 | 2.9 | 20,373 | 20.6|  136| 30.0 | 44,889 28. 2 
SE eee 56 23.3 | 17, 707 25. 7 | 110 24.3 | 40,419 25. 4 
.. | “aa 6 | 2.5 825 1.2 9 2.0 1, 960 1.2 
Wage increase, hour decrease . ___| 7| 29) 1,620 2.4 | 12 2.6 | 2,231 1.4 

Wage decrease, hour increase - xa 1 4 | 7 (1) 1 | .2 7 (1) 

ITE FTEIE aes eee ee 1 | 2 18 (1) 
maou Goapense................... 2 | 8 | 214 3 | 3 | .7 | 254 2 
Union organization.__...______- 133 | 55.2 36,151 | 52.5 | 238 | 652.4 82, 504 51.9 
A TE ST 24 | 10.0 | 1,998 | 2.9 46 | 10.1 | 21, 855 | 13.7 
Recognition and wages---_---..-- 58 24.0 | 22, 220 32. 4 | 85 | 18.7 | 32,821 20.7 
Recognition, wages, and hours__- 17 7.1} 1,811 2.6 30 | 6.6 | 2,549 1.6 
Closed or union shop....___..--- 13 5.4 | 4,421 6.4 33} 7.3 | 14,790 9.3 
Discrimination .................. 10 4.1 | 915 1.3 | 28 6.2 | 4,815 3.0 
Strengthening bargaining posi- | - ’ } 
8 i aaa 6 2. 5 3, 864 5. 6 7 | 1.5 3, 939 2.5 
i RE 5} 21| 922 1.3 | 9/ 20] 1,735 | 1.1 
Miscellaneous. ...........-.-.-----. | 36} 14.9 | 12,387 7.9] 89) 17.6 | 31,629| 19.9 
a 3 | 1.2 229 | i 9 | 2 
Rival unions or factions. ________| 10) 4.1) 3,539 | 5.1 19 | 4.2 8 636 5.4 
| as had 5 | 2.1 | 670 0 | -1 | 1,036 7 
he ST —_ 14 | 5.8 | 7,675 11.1 | 38 | 8.3 | 21,376 13.4 
Not reported. .........___- Soa, 4 | 1.7 | 244 4 5 1.1 | 341 2 





i Less than a tenth of 1 percent. 


2 It is probable that the figures here given do not include all jurisdictional strikes. Due to the local nature 
of these disputes, it is difficult for the Bureau to find out about all of them. 
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The affiliations of the unions involved in strikes beginning in J.) 
ary and February are shown in table 7. American Federation 9; 
Labor organizations were involved in 54 percent of the strikes w))jc}, 
included 28 percent of the workers. Unions affiliated with the Co). 
gress of Industrial Organizations were involved in 37 percent of the 
strikes, but these included 63 percent of the total workers involy ed. 
Strikes in which no union was involved amounted to only 3 percent 
of the total and involved less than 2 percent of the workers. Among 
the largest strikes in this latter group was a wage dispute in a Federals- 
burg, Md., button factory, which involved over 500 workers. 


TasiLe 7.—Strikes Beginning in January and February 1941, by Affiliations of Labor 
Organizations Involved 























Strikes | Workers involved 
Labor organization involved es , m J 
y ercent o r ercent of 
Number total Number total 
SEES ie ate Aa ~ aie See | 454 100. 0 | 159, 022 
American Federation of Labor..............__________. 245 54.0 44, 518 
Congress of Industrial Organizations......._._._______- 167 36.8 99, 479 
EE eR TE Ti aS Pa 5 1.1 4, 482 
Railroad brotherhoods...................______- eiliantnda 1 2 68 (1) 
;. — AG Hite Si aay ag 16 3.5 7, 206 
i i EE I Te EE TIN a i-ae 2 4 630 
No TLS Ae Ae ES TEE Oe 13 2.9 2, 558 
Organization involved, but type not reported_._._____- 2 4 32 ( 
Se AE RIBS lee Seiceatne halal aeliad, ome S-Eia aP 3 a 49 ( 














! Levs than a tenth of 1 percent. 


The 426 strikes which ended in January and February had an aver- 
age duration of about 20 calendar days. Approximately 44 percent 
of them were terminated in less than a week, 38 percent lasted from 


a week up to a month, 12 percent were in effect from 1 to 3 months, 


and about 6 percent (24 strikes) had been in progress 3 months or more 
Most of the strikes in the latter group were small, only three of them 
involving as many as 200 workers. Among the largest of these was 1 
strike at the Wabash Portland Cement Co. in Osborn, Ohio, which 


began in October and was settled late in January with the signing o! 


an agreement. 
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(ance 8.—Strikes Endingin January and February 1941,by Industry Group and Duration 


— 





Number of strikes with duration of 

















1 week 
Industry group | Total) Less| and | Kand! land | 2and 3 
| than | less less less less | months 
1 than | than1|/ than 2| than 3 or 
| week 16 month} months} months} more 
| month| 
| 
| 
4]] industries _ - -- --| 426 | 187} 98 65 41 11 24 
Manufacturing | 
Iron, steel, and their products, excluding machinery - 29 20 6 1 Sr 1 
Machinery excluding transportation equipment-__- 28 14 8 3 2 ? we 
Transportation equipment........._.........._..-- 25 10 11 1 | SE 
Nonferrous metals and their products..___________- 9 5 yy Fee 1 1 1 
Lumber and allied products..................-....- | 31 8 5 10 | ee 3 
Stone, clay, and glass products._.._............____- 15 7 4 |) Ca ae 2 
Textiles and their products......................... 47 24 6 s 5 1 3 
Leather and its manufactures_...............___... 5 2 | TI Ce ee eee 
Food and kindred products........_..........____. 27 5 s 5 6 1 2 
. Ol Se Saleh. 11 5 1 3 l ae 
Chemicals and allied products. -__..............___- 5 2 2 ae. See, Lene 
ec i eciideitdnccdaccccewscsccscccs 5 | ae ee ee 1 
Miscellaneous manufacturing._....._......________. 15 3 1 5 3 2 1 
Nonmanufacturing 
Extraction of minerals. --_......_.- 2 I 17 9 4 | Se 1 1 
Transportation equipment__..............._._____- 22 9 6 4 1 1 1 
pi RE a ee 42 13 11 g 5 2 2 
Domestic and personal service.................___- 23 13 4 1 Ot ae 4 
x. ..~—~.~— ES ee eee 5 | aa ig SES AR! ee 
Building and construction. ........................ 49 24 ll s |) eae l 
PY ti‘(<‘ééCéCéC*C*™” SAGER ESSGIE SGA SERS PSE RSaveay: 2 1 of Boe: Ses SPT See 
WPA, relief, and resettlement projects........_.-._- (Se ee ee ee eee 1 
Other nonmanufacturing industries._.....________- | 13 5 5 1 yp AS, eS 
i 




















About 47 percent of the strikes which ended in January and Febru- 
ary were settled with the assistance of Government officials or boards. 
These strikes included about 63 percent of the total workers involved. 
Settlements were reached by direct negotiations between the employers 
and union representatives in 37 percent of the strikes which included 
28 percent of the total workers involved. Twelve percent of the 
strikes, including about 7 percent of the workers, were terminated 
without formal settlement. In most of these strikes the workers 
either returned to work without settlement of the disputed issues, or 
they lost their jobs entirely when the company hired new workers, 
moved, or went out of business. 


TaBLe 9.—Methods of Negotiating Settlements of Strikes Ending in January and 





























February 1941 

| Strikes | Workers involved 

Agency which carried on settlement negotiations | ls ' iia Fe * 
: | Percent o 7 ercent o 

| Number | total Number | total 
MR ic ccnnisonnns ‘<a 426 | 100.01 117,248 | 100.0 
Employers and workers directly..._..._..___- adel 11 | 2.6 2, 206 | 1.9 

Employers and representatives of organized workers | 

i eceuatocoues 156 | 36. 6 32, 614 27.8 
Government officials or boards... __- CeO ; ---| 201 | 47.2 73, 192 | 62.5 
Private conciliators or arbitrators. ............- iced _.| 7 | 1.6 1, 339 1.1 
Terminated without formal settlement__._._._.___-_- | 51 12.0 7, 897 6.7 
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In about 39 percent of the strikes 


the workers won substantially all their demands while 35 perc 


were settled on a compromise basis. 


half (54 percent) of the workers involved in strikes ending in 
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ending in January and Febru ry 
nt 
The latter group included over 


th 


2 months, as compared with 24 percent in the successful strikes. 


Sixteen percent of the strikes, includ 


ing about 11 percent of the work- 


ers, resulted in little or no gains to the workers. 


TaBLe 10.—Results of Strikes Ending in January and February 1941 








! 
Strikes | Workers involved 



































Result “ Be a 

| wr ercent 0 Percen 

| Number total Number dete 
eo SAE ee 426 | 100. 0 | 117, 248 | 10 
Substantial gains to workers... ___- é 164 | 38.6 27, 558 
Partial gains or compromiises..........................- 151 35. 4 63, 677 54, 2 
Little or no gains to workers__._._..._______- nt oe 68 | 16.0 12, 726 l 
Jurisdiction, rival union, or faction settlements... _____ 33 wa 8, 791 
Indeterminate.........._.. Le BOs 6 1.4 4, 182 
SE EE AL TERS SS ST 4 9 | 314 














In more than half of the 426 strikes ending in January and February 
the principal issues were union-organization matters. About 45 
percent of these strikes were substantially won by the workers, 34 
percent wele compromised, and 19 percent brought little or no gains. 
In the wage-and-hour disputes terminated during the 2 months, the 
workers substantially won about 40 percent, obtained compromise 
settlements in 45 percent, and failed to win their demands in 15 
percent. 

Of the 49,848 workers involved in the union-organization strikes 
ending in the 2-month period, about 29 percent substantially won 
their demands, 64 percent obtained compromise settlements, and 6 
percent made little or no gains. The same proportion (29 percent) 
of the workers in the wage-and-hour disputes won their demands, 58 
percent obtained compromise settlements, and 13 percent made little 
or no gains. 
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favre 1l.—Results of Strikes Ending in January and February 1941, in Relation 
to Major Issues Involved 


















































| | 
| Strikes resulting in— 
: ae 1m Dawkt | Trrriedicti 
Major issue otal igupstantiay| Partial | Little or no Jurisdiction, Inde- | ., ' 
ins t gains or sains to | TY al union,| termi- | Not re- 
| gains to - 3 gains t fact | ported 
workers compro workers | OF 'action | nate | POF 
trig mises : settlements 
PR Bee COS eee: i: bes Pe 
| Number of strikes 
All issues_........ seabioditihe 426 164 151 68 | 33 | 6 { 
Wages and hours__-_-- 124 49 56 19 bods : 
Union organization... 220 100 75 42 3 | 
Miscellaneous... ..._- 82 | 15 20 7 33 3 4 
Percentage distribution 
ae iin sis enti 100. 0 38.6 35. 4 | 16.0 7.7 | 1.4 0.9 
Wages and hours... 100. 0 39. 5 | 45.2 | 15.3 | 
Union organization___| 100. 0 45.4 34. 1 19.1 | , 1.4 | 
Miscellaneous cael 100.0 18.3 24.4 8.5 40. 2 | 3.7 | 1.9 
al d See ee ae. ee ee See 
Number of workers involved 
tte Nl — 
1 Sn | 117, 248 27, 558 63, 677 12, 726 8,791 4,182 314 
Wages and hours. | 36, 559 10, 558 21, 194 4.807 |.___. 
Union organization__- 49, 848 14, 409 31, 684 | 3, 206 ‘ 549 | 
Miscellaneous____..- .| 30, 841 | 2, 591 | 10, 799 | 4,713 | 8,791 3, 633 314 
Percentage distribution 
0 SSS. >See 100. 0 | 23.5 54.2 10.9 2.9 3.6 | 0.3 
Wages and hours.--_-| 100. 0 | 28.9 58.0 13.1 | 
Union organization._.| 100.0 28.9 | 63.6 | 6.4 |. 1.1 
Miscellaneous._-__. 100.0 8.4 | 35.0 15.3 28. 5 | 11.8 1.0 
PPPPOORE 


ACTIVITIES OF NATIONAL MEDIATION BOARD IN 
MAY 1941 


OF THE 5 cases remaining unsettled at the end of April and the 13 
new cases certified to the National Mediation Board during May 1941 
settlements were reached in 11 cases; 1 was returned to the Secretary 
of Labor as outside the Board’s jurisdiction; and the remaining 6 were 
still pending. Cases before the Board and their status are shown in 
the following table as of May 31, 1941. For the disposition of cases 
in the preceding month see the Monthly Labor Review for May 1941. 


318651—41—_-—-10 
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Status of National Defense Mediation Board Cases as of May 31, 1941 





























| | 
i Da 
Number Date ba 
Case —e ofmen | certified | w 
’ involved | to Board! ag 
me 
Phelps-Dodge Co... _. Sree ed haan Apr. 8 1,800 | Apr. 8 | May 
J. Sklar Manofacturing C< oa . ‘ ' Apr. 4 495 | Apr. 9/ Ma) 
Arcadia Knitting Mills. - oS Seen ee SE Se Pe ----| or 3 210 | Apr. 17 | Ma 
American Potash -- - _. iicthineaie ; scien al , Mar. 15 1,300 | Apr. 23 
Utica-Mohawk Co_____- nonseitbtahinet ‘ : Mar. 24 000 | Apr. 30} Ma mn 
Curtis Manufacturing Co 1 ape. 7 300 ay 3 Dome 
Busch-Sulzer Bros. Diesel Engine Co_________ (1) 500 |...do-__- (2 Elects 
Allis-Chalmers eammpnetaring (3) 1, 252 -do....| May 
Continental Rubber Co___..._...__-_- ste Ape, 8 840 | May 5] May Food. 
Bendix Aviation Corporation 1. Sree ; cal ‘ . (3) 8,100 | May 7] May Furni 
Ex-Cell-O Corporation._............___- bc : May 5 3,500 | May 8/ May [ron $ 
United Engineering & Foundry Co________- ...-..| May 6 900 | May 9/ May Leatl 
Twin District Council. ____- ’ 0 ...| May 9 12, 000 |.__.do____ Lum 
Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing C ae LS TNC 1, 150 do._..| May Macl 
Smoot Sand & Gravel Co____. et 5 “ia : May 12 300 | May 10 | May 
Columbia Basin Area Loggers..........______. <3 : : () 4,000 | May 12 Mari 
E. W. Bliss Co___. tas ia ee ae 1,500 | May 22 Mini 
North American Aviation, Inc.................................. 3) 11, 000 |_..do._- Moti 
Non 
Pap 
1 Not on strike; jurisdictional dispute. Petr 
? Returned to Secretary of Labor as outside Board’s jurisdiction. 
3 Postponed at request of Board. Prit 
Pro! 
Rut 
POPEIORN Stor 
Ee 
| oO T To 
ACTIVITIES OF THE UNITED STATES CONCILIATION 
Tre 
SERVICE, APRIL 1941 Tr 
Ut 
THE United States Conciliation Service, in April, disposed of 562 = 


situations, involving 963,650 workers. The services of this agency 
were requested by the employers, employees, and other interested 
parties. Of these situations, 391 were strikes, threatened strikes. 
lock-outs, and controversies involving 894,829 workers. The remain- 
ing situations, involving 68,821 workers, included such services as 
filling requests for information, adjusting complaints, consulting with 
labor and management, etc. 

The facilities of the Service were used in 28 major industrial fields, 
such as building trades, and the manufacture of foods, iron and steel, 
textiles, etc. (table 1), and were utilized by employees and employers 
in 43 States and the District of Columbia (table 2). 
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apie 1.—Situations Disposed of by U.S. Conciliation Service, April 1941, by Industries 




















Disputes | Other situations Total 
Industry 
Num- | Workers | Num- | Workers | Num- | Workers 
ber jinvolved| ber |involved| ber | involved 

01) Se 3 dilation sah She<ccs cheno 391 894, 829 171 68, 821 562 963, 650 
Ate aditeshdilileownesethnsece ciple snes ee ° 5 a ee ee 20 256, 935 
a a ees eee 30 10, 821 20 5, 285 50 16, 106 
Chet ii titiinenendn ee, 12 3, 652 2 313 14 965 
Cogn tile sia sc ccdedcennnnsetsibebinwnd 3 RR HS 3 250 
Doe einai ccewcccbntitihnnmais ll 686 6 144 17 830 
ae een ll 16, 509 8 41, 005 19 57, 514 
Le Oat Fea ae Sa 5 eee 26 10, 908 7 481 33 11, 389 
ee alii a enccetten encbcitsinn en 13 2, 639 3 299 16 2, 938 
lye) SU nitwcttbdbiceecotsid Pee ee eee 69 90, 507 13 3, 292 82 93, 799 
PO RS er ee eee 3 487 2 724 5 1, 211 
PE RE SS Ra eee eet ey ee: 10 1, 939 2 3 12 1, 942 
VE Se a ee ae eee ree ee 32 24, 513 10 690 42 25, 203 
OO ee 2 1 2, 000 3 2, 050 
TC Le aS a See ee 3 | 402,614 3 402 6 403, 016 
Se ees Senne 1 | Se See 1 4 
ee 14 7,479 3 66 17 7, 545 
7 ee illiniininiincilieiililil Miata 5 1, 046 3 67 8 1,113 
PR ie diridininndectsnns ctinsesscnuindbeden 1 131 15 1, 987 16 2, 118 
0 ere aren ee ee ee 7 1, 007 10 553 17 1, 560 
a cite RIN insnssssoic tuitions ies telat lta 1 75 3 250 4 325 
0 Se ee a 6 1, 353 ce ee eS! 6 1, 353 
ee tere ee 21 19, 745 4 426 25 20, 171 
i are idea aneninddnasdabitidiieendd 16 15, 076 16 8, 753 32 23, 829 
6 2 a eee ae ee eee 2 1, 200 1 1 3 1, 201 
EEE ee ee ee ee 21 2, 081 & 7 29 2, 808 
sn citlineneacbndcconcsndbabenedcn 15 2, 450 ll 141 26 2, 591 
Transportation equipment--...-.......--.------ 19 17, 457 2 2 21 17, 459 
el i TTT Ata le 4 ee a 4 284 
CO EE eo ee 13 2, 931 18 1, 210 31 4, 141 
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TABLE 2.—Situations Disposed of by U. S. Conciliation Service, April 1941, by States 


















































| Disputes | Other situations Total 
State 

Num- | Workers | Num- | Workers | Num- | Wor 

ber | involved ber | involved ber | invol 
Pl Sa P 391 | 894,829 171 | 68,821 562 963 
NE en td ins « ndauinndacccipeaipime nin vf) 4, 040 5 655 14 4, 695 
Arkansas... .. Be 8 Ee Oe PY, A 3 651 2 136 5 7 
SS FA = 1 | ae ee 1 
I ee eae 28 11, 478 4 92 32 11, 
RSLS ES ee 3 | eae eee 3 2 
0 AS a . co 2 805 1 800 3 1 
a ied nan 1 fh SS A 1 
District of Columbia... ee ae 13 331 8 349 21 
SES ine S_. — s ae LP 10 3, 391 3 313 13 3, 704 
RE RRM Eo ai : ‘ 2 | 210 5 3, 816 7 4, 026 
le ES TERT a, 1 1 1 
I RE A RS SS 21 5, 014 15 2, 049 36 7, 063 
Indiana... -.-- ead - ‘ 11 9, 683 5 598 16 10, 28) 
SRA RE, bol a a. 10 2, 801 7 206 17 3, 007 
I Se Bel sicecthieinieitnin arekieidegd ah otk bids bictminlr iene 6 496 1 1 7 497 
ens ean aainttinen saswalbiibinsiandiaggettamchiiel 2 913 1 2 3 91 
ET. a eS 5 11 2, 076 12 341 23 2, 417 
les eS A TR ER SS SS SRE 1 iS ) See ees 1 1, 6 
Ee RE LTE TER, Sel 7 13, 121 12 2, 332 19 15, 45 
I ok lnc ercadicategatheoniomapetnnandnesin 10 14, 686 1 300 ll 14, 98F 
Michigan. ..-_--- 33 , 388 4 187 37 , 57 
Mississippi. - . -- oe 1 150 3 5 4 155 
Missouri__-._-. dativecindutcenandemen ios 14 1, 370 4 76 18 1, 446 
OT gee Re aes 7 J aS ee oe 7 4, 845 
Montana. ..-_-. a eS TI Oa, i Ren Sete X. 2 sy Eee aaa, 2 2, 443 
eee ae 2 SS ee 2 1, 35: 
RS SES SS SS Ee ae 1 100 1 1 2 101 
ES ee ee | eee Tee 1 41 1 4] 
Bt MEE. nccctsnsces pasiehilda decitladialeindin eabewiihaak 20 16, 576 3 232 23 16, 808 
ESE ASE SETA ARS EES a a SRE 2 818 1 7 3 825 
ae culsleinttnldbeninineue an 28 12, 830 16 4, 198 44 17, 028 
I  eainmae 5 7, 220 3 2, 420 ~ 9, 64( 
ect atihbitenedenecidinisnwsddiiadinaibi 35 14, 927 17 1, 107 52 16, 034 
ES a ee ae ae 2 174 1 1 3 17 
Pennsylvania... _- piviatelie adaidedadeoaaetains 46 78, 540 12 41, 069 58 119, 609 
a a A NED Ta he 1 307 1 550 2 857 
South Carolina. .--.._- 4 2, 465 9 5, 588 13 8, 05 
EE PEE Pee ae One ee 11 3, 251 6 920 17 4,171 
SRE Saar ee 7 953 2 2 a] 955 
TN ee See ee ae TS aes Oe ee ee 1 400 1 400 
I t tecisas adic angie PEPE POEMS 1 |, ER ae? 1 400 
i  sichondeh oarsicamasia 7 | 403,475 2 16 9 403, 491 
I i 8 SE See s 1, 498 
. ss SP ee ee Bi 3 8,018 1 10 4 8, 028 

POOPDOOSO 


STRIKE-CONTROL LEGISLATION IN MEXICO, 1941 ’ 


STRIKE-CON TROL legislation amending the Federal labor law of 
1931, became effective in Mexico by the publication in the Diario Oficial 
of April 10, 1941, of a law enacted at the suggestion of President Avilo 
Camacho. Strikes can be called only by a majority of the workers, 
and procedure for declaring them is carefully outlined. 

The employer must be given a written announcement of the workers’ 
demands and their intention to strike, at least 6 days prior to sus- 
pension of work (10 days in public services). This period begins when 





! Data are from report of Josephus Daniels, United States Ambassador to Mexico, and C. A. Bay, of the 
office of the commercial attaché; and Mexican Labor News (Mexico, D. F.), April 10, 1941. 
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the employer receives the notice, which is to be transmitted through 
the Federal Board of Conciliation and Arbitration. The employer is 
required to reply in writing within 48 hours. 

The Federal Board of Conciliation and Arbitration shall attempt 
conciliation immediately, summoning representatives of employer 
and workers. The workers’ refusal to appear will suspend the period 
of time set in the notice for beginning a strike; the effects of the 
notice time shall not be suspended by the conciliatory hearings, even 
if the employer refuses to attend. His failure to reply makes him 
liable to judicial action. 

A strike must be limited to the act of suspension of work. Acts 
of coercion or personal violence or material damage are forbidden, 
under penalty of imprisonment and fine, and strikebreakers cannot 
be brought in to break a legal strike. 

In case a strike is called without the fulfillment of all legal require- 
ments, the Conciliation Board is required to declare, within 48 hours 
from the time work is suspended, that a state of strike does not exist, 
and it shall set a period of 24 hours within which the workers must 
return to work. The Board is given other powers in such circum- 
stances—over labor contracts, liability of the employer, continuance 
of work by those who have not abandoned work, etc. 
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LABOR TURN-OVER IN MANUFACTURING, 


MARCH 1941 


ACCESSIONS of workers in manufacturing plants in March reache:| 
the highest rate for any March since 1934. The Bureau of Labor 
Statistics’ monthly survey of labor turn-over, covering 7,300 plant: 
employing nearly 3,100,000 wage earners, showed an average accession 
rate of 5.62 per 100 workers on the pay roll. This rate represented « 
sharp increase over the February figure (4.92) and also over the 
March 1940 rate of 2.94. Voluntary separations or quits reported a‘ 
the rate of 1.70 per 100 employees in March represented a greate: 
percentage of all separations than in any month on record, reflecting 
the widespread opportunities for reemployment in the current labor 


market. 


This comparatively high quit rate was accompanied by the 


lowest lay-off rate (1.06) recorded during the past 11 years, indicating 
the need for workers brought about by the rapidly expanding produc- 
tion schedules of defense industries. 


Tasie 1.—Monthly Labor Turn-Over Rates in Representative Factories in 135 Industries ' 





Class of turn-over |Janu- 











| No- | De | 


Aver 





















































| “ 
and year | ary ad al ust | ber ber ber | J age 
Separations: 

Quits: | 
a 1.31 ee CS Te eee eee ees ee oe = 
al .63 0.77 | 0.78 | 0.85 | 1.10 | 1.37 | 1.31 | 1.10| 0.99! 0.91 

Dee | 
A SY ae ety eA EV a ee Ee Se ee eee ee ee 
iN .14 .13 14 16| .16 19 18 | .16 | 1 

Lay-offs: ? 
oa Saal ON ES ES Se Se Se eS ee Cnn eee SeEee i, 

ream 2. 55 2.78 | 2.32 1.63 | 1.48 | 1.53 | 1.60] 1.86] 2.1 
sanaiieaeee 
separations 3 
oa .31 FE RE ee A ESS OS ee Be Ge Lae ee ee 
i accail ll 2 .10 12 11} .21 20 18 | .15 7 
Total: 
1941__._. Fy 5 ets aie lets Saar SS aS SI a Se Se 
1940____. 3.43 | 3.56) 3.46 3.78 | 3.36 3.00 | 3.22 | 3.23 | 3.061 3.16] 3.3 
Accessions: 

Rehirings 
ET EE EN SP ES es ee ee eo ee ee 
1940. ...... 1.96} 1.2] 1.38 1.49 | 2.06 3.04 | 2.20] 1.22| 1.18/ 113] Lé69 

New hirings 
i cntoenanil ete ee a eee? SS Se Se ee eee eee 
1940__..... 1.78/| 1.72) 156 1.87 | 2.70 3.59 | 4.01 | 4.30 3.47 | 2.86 | 2.70 

Total. __...- 8 ty ae alae eae cic ee ll A A RE a 
1940__... 3.741298) 294 3.36 | 4.76 6.63 | 6.21 5. 52 4.65 | 4.11 | 4. 39 





! The various turn-over rates represent the number of quits, discharges, lay-offs, total separations, and 


accessions per 100 employees. 
, indeterminate, and permanent lay-offs. 


2 Including tem 
3 Beg wi 


neous separations.”’ 
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September 1940, workers leaving to ph the Army or Navy are included in “‘miscella- 
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Labor Turn-Over, by Industries 


High accession rates continued in most industries manufacturine 
materials required by the national defense program. Shipbuildins 
registered a hiring rate of 13.88 per 100 employees; aircraft, 8.45. 
electrical machinery, 6.59; and foundries and machine shops, 6.84. 
Other industries reporting high rates were cement, with 11.73; furni- 
ture, 7.34; and slaughtering and meat packing, 8.47. Seasonal in{\y- 
ences were reflected in the decline ir the lay-off rate in the cement 
industry where the rate decreased from 4.75 to 0.64; slaughtering anc 
meat packing, from 8.30 to 4.53; rubber boots and shoes, from 3.06 
to 0.98 per 100 employees. 

Military separations, which have been included with miscellaneous 
separations since September 1940, account largely for the increase 
shown in that class of separations. In September when miscellaneous 
separations in manufacturing industries were reported at the rate of 
0.21 per 100 workers, those leaving for military service constituted 
51 percent of the total. In March, with a rate of 0.43, the proportion 
of military separations had increased to 63 percent. These percent- 
ages are based on reports received from establishments which have 
listed their military separations as such, and cover more than 75 
percent of the employees in the entire labor turn-over sample. The 
reports include voluntary enlistments in the Army, Navy, and 
National Guard, as well as selective-service inductions—a factor that 
may have influenced the rate of separation which declined from 0.22 
in September to a low point of 0.08 in December. Since then a 
regular increase has been shown each month—0.33 in January, 0.39 
in February, and 0.45 per 100 workers in March. 
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ance 2.—Monthly Turn-Over Rates (per 100 Employees) in 39 Manufacturing Industries ' 








WU Mig Separation rates Accession rates 
ildin menmncinmrtie sisroinisice:< MRI WOLINeY WREASRD 
m% hE. " Mis- 
antes EnGastey mate Dis- | Lay- \Cellan-| Total; Re- | New | Total 
Quit ?| 7. a neous | sepa- |_hir- hir- | acces- 
0.34, charge off sepa- |ration| ing | ing sion 
furni- | ration ? 
i] | | j 
inilu- ,ericultural implements........| Mar. 1941 | 1.42) 0.18 | 0.41) 058 | 259) 0.68) 3.54) 4.22 
ment | Feb. 1941 | 1.01} .16 52 39} 208) 1.26) 291) 417 
| Mar. 1940 21 .Bi ae 07 | 3.47] .64) 167) 231 
y and \ircraft Mar. 1941 | 2.28) .42| .79| .50/ 3.99 .22| 8.43 8. 65 
oe Feb. 1941 | 2.21| .50 .24| .46| 3.41| .42| 7.30 7.72 
2 Fe Mar. 1940 1. 55 | -42/ 220) .02| 419] .51| 8.38 8. 89 
ae Aluminum..........--.. =a | Mar. 1941 | 1.54| .22| 232) 1.24] 5.32| .60| 2.80) 3.40 
Feb. 1941 | 1.23) .23| 1.13] 1.76) 4.40| 1.40 | 4.06 | 5.46 
Mar. 1940 | sad 16] 125) .35| 229] 176) 22 3. 96 
ADS | | 
ou Automobiles and bodies ---._..- | Mar. 1941 | 1.33 | ll 3. 04 | 55 | 5.03] 1.63 | 3.33 4. 96 
"ease | Feb. 1941 | 1.02 06] .97] .48) 253 | iia) 265 3. 79 
| Mar. 1940 | .74 | -06 | 2.19} .16| 3.15] 1.45] .85] 2.30 
eous Automobile parts and equip- | Mar. 1941 | 1.72 | -36) 105) .40 |) 3.53) 124) 6.25) 7.49 
<ie ment. | Feb. 1941 | 1.41] .33| 1.69| .37]| 3.80] 1.28] 4.92 6. 20 
te of Mar. 1940 | .62| .12/ 4.87] .10| 5.71] 2.34| 130) 3.64 
Boots and shoes..........-- a Mar. 1941 | 138; .18] .7 31 | 261] .88| 2.61 | 3.49 
uted | Feb. 1941 | 1.07) .19 67} .30| 223] 1.34) 3.03] 4.37 
’ Mar. 1940 . 68 “| 179) £12) 270) 1.02) 1.05 2. 07 
t10} 
tie - Brass, bronze, and copper prod- | Mar. 1941 | 2.06 | 19 1.16 62 4.03 | 21 5. 76 5.97 
ent- ucts. Feb. 1941 1. 42 25 .81 49 2. 97 | oun 5.13 5. 90 
| Mar. 1940 | .43| .24| 4.67 02| 5.36] 1.27] .48] 1.75 
LAVe Brick, tile, and terra cotta__....| Mar. 1941 | 1. 61 .14 1. 38 37 3.50 | 1.93 4.55 6. 48 
Feb. 1941 | 1.19] .10 | 3. 62 | 344} 5.25| 1.04] 3.74 4.78 
. 7 | Mar.1910| .51| .04| 3.79) .11| 4.45| 4.34] 2.27) 6.61 
Cast-iron pipe Mar. 194i | 1.13; .39 . 83 51 | 2.86) .96 2. 65 3. 61 
The Feb. 1941 | 1.09] .17| 1.31 36 | 293) 144] 1.96) 2.40 
. | Mar. 1940 74 13} 159} .04] 250] .43 59 1.02 
and Cement Mar. 1941| .64] .04| .64/ .51/) 1.83] 9.21) 252] 11.73 
hat Feb. 1941) .46| .06| 4.75) .42) 5.69) 3.68) 212) 5.80 
| Mar. 1940; .19| .05 3. 84 .10 4.18 | 14.68 | 2.08 | 16.76 
5o5 Cigars and cigarettes | Mar. 1941 | 1.76} .11] 1.64} .25| 3.76] 1.52] 1.55] 3.07 
“ Feb. 1941 | 1.77 . 08 . 63 | .2 | 2.68} 279] 1.47| 4.26 
n a | Mar. 1940 | 1.17] .14| 1.52 | .12| 295) 1.50) 127) 277 
Cotton manufacturing | Mar. 1941 2. 7 . 23 \ £2 eek 3.97 | 1.21 4.45 | 5.66 
39 | Feb. 1941 | 253] .29| .95| .40/ 417] 110] 418 | 5.28 
' | Mar. 1940 | 1.20| .21) 3.27 18| 4.86! .90| 1.63| 253 
' | | | 
Dyeing and finishing _| Mar. 1941 | 2.29 . 26 . 90 47 | 3.92 .49 | 4.33 4.82 
Feb. 1941 | 2.25 | 24 .95 65 4.09 | 1.05 4.50 5. 55 
Mar. 1940 | .64| .21/ 2.00 04; 2.89] 1.17 87 2. 04 
Electrical machinery Mar. 1941 | 1.19 7) .2 .75 | 2.34) 1.02 5. 57 6. 59 
| Feb. 1941 | 1.05 | 215 | .87] 163] 220) .43| 5.88) 6.31 
| Mar. 1940} .40|) .11 | 1.36] .33| 2.20 .82} 1.63} 2.45 
Foundries and machine shops...| Mar. 1941 |} 1.82); .38 | 67 55 | 3.42) .32) 6.52 6. 84 
Feb. 1941 | 1.50] .37| 1.04] .46| 3.37] .55| 6.07] 6.62 
Mar. 1940 . 57 -17 | 2.48 | 11 3. 28 58 | 1.93 2. 51 
} | | 
Furniture__. | Mar. 1941 ami -.#7 1.02} .51| 4.09 3. 10 4. 24 7.34 
Feb. 1941 | 1.60 .19| 2.21 .33 | 4.33] 1.30! 3.27 4. 57 
Mar. 1940 . 68 .22| 2.33 .10| 3.33 | 1.56| 1.74 3. 30 
ee Mar. 1941 .87| .09| 1.42] .68! 3.06| 1.57] 3.64 5. 21 
Feb. 1941 .94 | .09| 206| .50/ 3.59] .83/] 2.52 3.35 
| Mar. 1940 .56} .08| 287| .08| 3.59] 1.52) 1.18 2. 70 
CC Mar. 1941 | 3.14 . 43 54 | 60 | 4.71 76 | 5.47 6. 23 
Feb. 1941 | 2.28 .33| 1.01] .66| 428/ .81| 473 5. 54 
| Mar. 1940 | .47 16; 212] .10| 285! .4 78 22 
' j j 
Iron and steel_.__._..... .| Mar. 1941 | .93) .13 241 .55 | 1.85] .33)| 2.80 3.13 
| Feb. 1941 | .76; .09 27 .43 | 1.55 .38 | 2.37 2.75 
. | Mar. 1940/ .35| .08/ 3.81 .12| 4.36) .51 . 37 . 88 
as siis dani | Mar. 1941 | 1.38 .13 . 80 .13| 244] 1.20; 2.92 4.12 
Feb. 1941 | 1.43; .09/| 1.21| .13| 2.86 .99 | 1.88 2. 87 
Mar. 1940| .74| .12) 1.77 .03 | 266] 1.42/ 1.21 2. 63 
Machine tools... ............... Mar. 1941 | 1.85 | .42 .07 4; 288] .20! 5.75 5.95 
Feb. 1941 | 1.58| .37 13, .34| 242| .43| 437! 4.80 
Mar. 1940! 1.21! [41! [23! ‘og! 1.99! ‘10! 3.87! 3.97 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Taste 2.—-Monthly Turn-Over Rates (per 100 Employees) in 39 Manufacturi 
Industries '\—Continued 









































Separation rates Accession r 
j | 
dia | | | Mis- | | , 
Industry | Date | ee, 1 tam cellan-| Total | Re- | New 
| Quit 2 lcharge| off | 200US| sepa-| hir- | hir- 
ge | sepa- |ration| ing | ing 
jration *| 
—_s Se ee ee Ss ae Bs oe a | | ul fe 3s * ' 
Men’s clothing._.____- ..| Mar. 1941 1.35 | 0.17 1.11 0.13 | 2.76) 0.69) 285 
Feb. 1941 1, 24 . 25 1.04 .13 | 2.66 1.18 3.17 
Mar. 1940 . 80 .10 2.71 -10; 3.71 1. 33 1.09 
Paints and varnishes.__. _...| Mar. 1041 1. 22 . 37 32 .59 |; 2.50 1. 04 4.77 
Feb. 1941 89 25 . 80 . 45 2. 39 . 50 3. 80 
Mar. 1940 45 7 . 04 . 05 1. 61 . 55 1.39 
Paper and pulp....._.....____. Mar. 1941 07 15 74 . 45 2. 31 -35 | 3.12 
Feb. 1941 7 12 . 59 49 1.95 44 2. 25 
Mar. 1940 35 | ll 1.16 . 16 1.78 . 58 79 | 
Petroleum refining..____- _..| Mar. 1941 45 . 03 .61 .382/ 1.41] .62 90 | 
Feb. 1941 . 52 . 06 . 80 .30 | 1.68 . 74 1.61 | 
Mar. 1940} .21| .04| 1.84] .12]} 221| .96] 1.45) 
ee Mar. 1941 | 201 | .26 84 .54| 3.65 86 | 2.96 | 
Feb. 1941 1. 73 35 1. 03 .51 3. 62 1.37 2. 47 | 
Mar. 1940 75 18|} 1.70] .08) 275] 141] 1.15) 
Printing: Book and job__..____.| Mar. 1941 . 98 .10 | 2.85 -36 | 4.29 1.66 | 3.11 | 
Feb. 1941 . 84 14 2.81 . 34 4.13 2.18 2. 73 { 
Mar. 1940 . 46 . 26 3. 50 .19 4.41 2.35 L771} 4 
Printing: Newspapers & peri- | Mar. 1941 .71 . 68 .77 -18 | 2.34] 1.25] 1.35 2 
odicals. Feb. 1941 2B .08 1.07 . 26 1. 64 1.09 1.23 } 2 
Mar. 1940 . 36 .09 1.30 . 08 1.7 1.42 1.00; 2.42 
Radios and phonographs._______- Mar. 1941 1.94 -19| 1.79 -16 | 4.08 1.48 | 3.14 4 
Feb. 1941 1.77 . 07 5. 36 32 7. 52 1. 43 3.11 4.54 
Mar. 1940 1.17 .10 3. 43 .01 4.71 2. 51 -94; 3.4 
Rayon and allied products_.___- Mar. 1941 1.32 . 08 . 30 .30 |} 2.00 .69 | 2.30; 2 
Feb. 1941] 1.06/ .15| .30] .74| 2.25] 1.22] 2.47] 
Mar. 1940 1. 67 .09 1.42 . 02 3. 20 91 2. 59 | 
Rubber boots and shoes_.....___| Mar. 1941 1. 49 .19 . 98 -29; 2.95) 1.90] 443 f 
Feb. 1041/| 1.44/ .35| 3.06] .61| 5.45) .98| 212] 3.1 
Mar. 1940 .43 -17 2. 48 33 3.41 | 1.57 . 43 2 
RGD... occa cicndebnan cst Mar. 1941 . 82 .19 .2 .54 1.78 -46 | 4.03 4.4 
Feb. 1941 > | . 05 2 . 36 1. 40 1.78 2. 07 3.8 
Mar. 1940 33 . 05 2. 50 15 3. 03 . 66 .21 < 
Sawmills.._......-- . ..-| Mar. 1941 2.00 _ 1.98 .39 4. 58 2. 63 3. 54 6 
Feb. 1941 1, 52 17 2.79 . 35 4.83 1. 62 2. 44 4 
Mar. 1940 . 6 .B 2. 92 .10 4.21 3. 00 2. 09 5.0 
| 
Shipbuilding_...............,...] Mar. 1941 | 2.00| .37] 3.51 -60 | 6.48 | 2.95 | 10.93 | 13.8 
Feb. 19417| 1.85 | .36| 3.21 70 | 6.12} 270) 834] 11. 
Mar. 1940 . 95 33 3. 65 . 08 5.01 1.12 5.92 | 7.0 
Silk and rayon goods_......_____| Mar. 1941 2. 38 .%3 .98 -21 | 3.90] 138] 42 5. f 
Feb. 1941 1. 50 -21 2. 22 .34 4.27 | 1.60 2. 93 4.5 
Mar. 1940 . 68 .12 2. 95 . 05 3. 80 2. 61 . 86 3.4 
Slaughtering and meat packing._| Mar. 1941 . 96 .13 4. 53 .79 6. 41 5.70 | 2.77 8.4 
Feb. 1941 . 82 | 15; 830) .68| 9.95 5. 25 LwBi 65 
Mar. 1940; .46| .14| 6.47| .12| 7.19} 3.46) 1.72] 5.1 
Steam- and hot-water heating__.| Mar. 1941 | 2.49 .33 25 .63 | 3.7 25) 490] 5.24 
Feb. 1941} 205) .21 62} .55| 3.43 | .67| 3.50 | 417 
Mar. 1940 | .51/ .08/ 159} .07/ 225/ .30| 12%] 1.6 
Structural and ornamental metal) Mar. 1941 1.70 ll 1. 64 -31 | 3.76) .80| 3.94} 4.7 
work. Feb. 1941) 1.27| .18| 1.19] .58| 3.22; .73| 688] 7.61 
Mar. 1940 | .07 6. 21 . 07 6. 69 2. 80 2. 58 5. 38 
Woolen and worsted goods... _. Mar. 1941 | 2.09 et ae 45 | 3.68) 1.038] 3.65; 4.68 
| Feb. 1941 2.17 .14 1.27; .4 4.07 1.97 4. 55 6. 52 
| Mar. 1940 | “260 | 21 | 10.13) 245 | 11 | 147] 152] 1.99 

















' No individual industry data shown unless reports cover at least 25 percent of industrial employment. 
? Beginning with September 1940, workers leaving to enter the Army or Navy are included in “‘misce! 
—) a.” 
ev 4 
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WAGE ORDER FOR PORTABLE LAMP AND SHADE 
INDUSTRY? 


EMPLOYEES engaged in interstate commerce or on the production 
of goods for interstate commerce in the portable lamp and shade 
industry are entitled to a minimum hourly wage of 40 cents beginning 
July 1, 1941, under the terms of a wage order issued by the Adminis- 
trator of the Fair Labor Standards Act. It was estimated that more 
than one-half of the 10,000 men and women in the industry would 
receive Wage increases as a result of this action. 

As defined in the order the industry consists of— 

Portable lamp division.—The manufacturing, assembling, and decorating of 
lamps for iluminating purposes which can be moved from place to place and which 
can be plugged into electrical outlets by means of an extension cord and plug, 
excluding the manufacturing of parts for such Jamps by any person other than the 
manufacturer, assembler or decorator of such lamps. 

Lamp shade division.—The manufacturing, assembling, and decorating of 
lamp shades of any material except metal, glass, or plastic. 


Coverage extends to all occupations that are necessary to the pro- 
duction of portable lamps and shades, including clerical, maintenance, 
shipping, and selling operations. Excluded are employees of an 
independent wholesaler or employees of a manufacturer who are 
engaged exclusively in marketing and distributing products of the 
industry which have been purchased for resale. 


POPPPOR 


WAGE ORDER FOR STRAW-HAT, COCONUT, AND 
VEGETABLE-PACKING INDUSTRIES IN PUERTO 
RICO 


UNDER the provisions of the Fair Labor Standards Act, the recom- 
mendations of a special industry committee for minimum hourly 
rates in the straw-hat, manufactured-coconut, and vegetable-packing 
industries in Puerto Rico, were approved by the Administrator on 
May 7, 1941.” 


1U.8. Department of Labor, Wage and Hour Division, Press releases Nos. 1378 and 1380. 
? Federal Register, Washington, May 10, 1941. 
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In the straw-hat industry, which covers the manufacture of ha}. 
from straw as used in the trade sense, and is not confined to hats mad, 
from natural fibers, a minimum rate of 25 cents an hour was estab. 
lished. The same rate was fixed for the manufactured-coconut ind ys. 
try, comprising the manufacture of desiccated or prepared cocony| 
The minimum rate in the vegetable-packing industry, including ¢h, 
handling, grading, packing, and preparing of fresh vegetables, in th, 
raw or natural state, was fixed at 15 cents an hour. 

The wage order became effective May 12, 1941. 


POPOPED 


ESTABLISHMENT OF MINIMUM SCALE FOR KNIT. 
GOODS INDUSTRY IN CUBA, 1941? 


ON APRIL 1 a minimum-wage scale became effective in Cuban 
factories making knitted garments. This was prescribed in an order 
(Resolution No. 59) of the National Minimum Wage Commission on 
March 15, 1941. This scale represents the first comprehensive mini- 
mum-wage regulation applicable to the Cuban knitting industry, 
although minimum wages had been established for hosiery manufac- 
ture in 1935 and 1936. The only other attempt to establish minimum 
wages in any branch of the garment industry was a wage scale, set 
August 7, 1935, for piece work in private homes. Consideration is 
being given to the establishment of minimum wages throughout th: 
entire garment industry of Cuba, but it was deemed desirable by the 
National Minimum Wage Commission that its findings with respec! 
to the knit-goods industry be put into effect at once, as the question of 
wages appears to have been ‘‘one of the factors leading to conflicts 
that have recently arisen between employers and workers in that 
branch of the (garment) industry.” 

In this connection the Commission stated: 

In many cases employers recently established have sought to pay wages lowe: 
than those paid by industries already established and in other cases have obtained 
contracts on those inferior conditions, giving rise to unfair competition with thos 
already engaged in those activities; and also by removal of their shops to places 
outside of Habana they have been able to pay lower wages, because of the fact 
that in those places there were no industrial centers and the unemployed accepted 
those conditions in order to have any work at all, those transfers and the claims 


in connection therewith giving rise to frequent conflicts between employers and 
workers, 


Qualifying the minimum wages established in its recent order, the 
Commission also stipulated that where wages higher than those pre- 
scribed were in effect, as a result of collective or individual agree- 


ments, there should be no reduction. It also specified that the nomen- 
clature of jobs contained in the new wage scale shall be applicable to 








! From report of Coert du Bois, United States consul general at Habana. 
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ali shops making up knit goods in which said jobs exist or are created, 
hut the creation of such jobs is not thereby made obligatory; also, 
that ‘when said jobs are being performed under a classification other 
than that specified in the wage scale, they shall be considered to be 
such, provided the nature of the work being done is the same as that 
fundamentally indicated; and in the case of work not covered by the 
wage scale but proper to the making up of knit goods, the wage corre- 
sponding to the work similar thereto shall be paid.” * The Commis- 
sion’s order provides that knitters and helpers shall not be assigned 
to a larger number of machines than they were tending when the 
new wage scale was promulgated. 


i The wage scale, applying as it does, to a great variety of processes, cannot be given here for lack of space. 
(t can be consulted by persons interested, at the Bureau of Labor Statistics, Washington, D. C. 
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EARNINGS IN THE MANUFACTURE OF RUBBER 
PRODUCTS, MAY 1940 * 


Summary 


DURING May 1940 the earnings of workers in the rubber tire and I 
tube industry averaged 92.9 cents an hour. The average hourly 
earnings of 43,597 direct production workers surveyed were 95.3 
cents, and the earnings of 13,157 nonproduction workers averaged 85.8 
cents. Male workers, who constituted more than 85 percent of the 
labor force, averaged 97.2 cents an hour, while females earned on the 
average 65.8 cents an hour. 

In the rubber boot and shoe industry, average hourly earnings of 
the 15,988 workers amounted to 58.6 cents, production workers re- 
ceiving 58.3 cents and nonproduction workers 59.6 cents. Male 
workers averaged 20 cents an hour more than females—68.6 cents as 
compared to 48.6 cents an hour. 

Workers producing rubber goods other than tires and tubes and 
boots and shoes averaged 60.5 cents an hour, production workers 
earning 59.1 cents and nonproduction workers 65.6 cents an hour. 
The 31,412 male workers producing ‘‘other rubber goods”’ earned on the 
average 66.2 cents an hour, and the 12,780 females 45.7 cents. The 
earnings of workers in the “other rubber goods” industry ere analyzed 
in detail in the latter part of the present article. 


Scope and Characteristics of the Rubber Industry 


The basic data for the present report were obtained by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics at the joint request of the Wage and Hour Division 
and the Public Contracts Division of the United States Department of 
Labor. These divisions agreed upon a definition of the industry 
which was followed in conducting the survey and preparing the report. 
According to this definition, the rubber manufacturing industry 
includes: 








1 Prepared by Sidney C. Sufrin, assisted by Donald L. Helm, both of the Division of Wage and Hour 

Statistics of the Bureau of Labor Statistics. The present article is a condensation of a more detailed mimeo- 

graphed report of the same title, released March 17, 1941, and of printed report (Serial No. R. 1283). Copies 
of the longer reports may be had on request. 
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The manufacture of pneumatic tires and inner tubes for motor vebicles, 
motoreyeles, bicycles, and other vehicles; solid and cushion rubber tires for trucks 
and other vebicles; and 

The manufacture from rubber, natural or synthetic, of other goods includ- 
ing, but without limitation: (1) Rubber footwear; (2) rubber heels and soles; 
3) heavy and other mechanical rubber goods; (4) druggists’, surgical, household, 
and stationers’ rubber sundries; (5) reclaimed rubber for sale or for use in the 
same plant for further manufacture; (6) rubber flooring; (7) hard-rubber goods; 
8) molded, extruded, and lathe-cut rubber goods; (9) industrial sponge rubber; 
10) proofed goods; including automobile and other fabrics, but excluding the 
manufacture of finished rubber or rubberized clothing and apparel. Expressly 
excluded also is the manufacture of insulated wire and cable. 

The basic data for the present study were obtained from the var- 
ious rubber companies through mail questionnaires, which were 
prepared, tabulated, and analyzed by the Division of Wage and Hour 
Statistics of the Bureau of Labor Statistics. The information covers 
the pay-roll period ending nearest May 15, 1940. The names and 
addresses of the firms to which questionnaires were sent were ob- 
tained through examination of industrial directories and trade lists, 
and from other sources. 

The importance of rubber products in the American economy can 
scarcely be overestimated. The use of rubber in both industrial and 
consumption spheres in this country has become so widespread that 
more than half of the rubber annually consumed in the world is now 
used in the United States. The importance of the rubber industry 
and its products in the present defense program is too well known to 
require comment. It is estimated that the total investment in the 
rubber industry is in the neighborhood of a billion dollars, and that 
during peak periods the combined industry provides jobs for nearly 
150,000 workers. 

Within the last 10 years the industry has been the scene of marked 
trade-union activity and organization. According to recent infor- 
mation, there are nearly 90,000 unionists employed in the industry, 
about 80 percent of whom are members of the United Rubber 
Workers, affiliated with the Congress of Industrial Organizations; 
the rest are members of federal labor unions of the American Feder- 
ation of Labor. Data regarding the degree of unionization of the 
separate branches of the rubber industry are not available. 


THE QUESTIONNAIRE DATA 


The mail questionnaire used in this study did not call for data which 
would permit a comparison of the wages and hours of union and non- 
union workers, nor was information secured regarding occupations, 
degrees of skill, methods of payment, overtime policies, etc. Con- 
sequently, the present analysis is less detailed in some respects than 





*U. S. Department of Commerce. Trade Promotion Series 209: Rubber History, Production and 
Manufacture, by P. W. Barker. Washington, 1940. 
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are other studies by the Bureau of Labor Statistics for which the 
basic information is obtained by trained field representatives. [o. 
tailed information was secured regarding hourly earnings, weekly 
hours paid for, and weekly earnings, by sex of worker and class of 
work, and is incorporated in the present study. Two classes of 
work were reported—“production” and “nonproduction.” Prodye- 
tion work includes all direct manufacturing activities; nonproduction 
includes clerical, plant and machine maintenance, and repair work. 

Information on hours presented in this report refers not to hours 
actually worked, but to “hours paid for,” i. e., the number of hours 
an employee would have to work to earn the pay he received during 
the pay-roll period scheduled, were all his hours of work remunerated 
at normal hourly rates of pay. Thus, an hour of overtime work at 
penalty rates is treated as more than an hour of time paid for. If the 
overtime rate is time and a half, each hour of overtime work is treated 
as one and a half hours. The purpose of this means of reporting is to 
permit the computation of normal average hourly earnings without 
their distortion by overtime penalty rates. 

To facilitate the analysis of the material, the data were divided 
into three major divisions, relating to (1) tires and tubes, (2) rubber 
boots and shoes, and (3) “‘other rubber goods.’”’ In turn, the ‘other 
rubber goods” industry was subdivided into (a) mechanical rubber 
goods, (b) reclaimed rubber, (c) rubber heels and soles, (d) rubber 
balls, toys, and balloons, (e) rubber sundries, and (f) miscellaneous 
rubber goods. The products included in each of these subdivisions 
are described in later sections of this article. Wherever possible the 
data have been grouped by regions to show geographical differences 
in earnings. 


Tire and Tube Industry 


The tire and tube industry is the most important segment of the 
combined rubber products industry. The manufacture of tires and 
tubes accounts for over half of the dollar volume of all rubber products, 
and more than two-fifths of the employment in all rubber factories 
in the United States. 

The tire and tube industry is typically one of large-scale production. 
In 1939, according to the Census of Manufactures, there were 53 
establishments in the industry, and they manufactured a product 
valued at more than half a billion dollars. 

Census of Manufactures information indicates that in 1937 the 
tire and tube industry was located in 16 States. In the Middle West— 
the largest tire and tube producing area—plants were reported in 
Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, Minnesota, Ohio, and Wisconsin. In the 





+ For example, an employee w ho actually worked 42 hours at regular rates and 2 hours at extra rates 0! 
time and a half would be credited not with 44 hours, but the 45 “hours paid for’’ (42 hours+-2 hoursx1%= 
45 hours, the equivalent number of hours paid for at regular rates). 
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Kast, plants were located in Connecticut, Maryland, Massachusetts, 
New Jersey, New York, and Pennsylvania. In the South there were 
tire and tube plants in the States of Alabama and Tennessee. The 
West was represented by California and Colorado. 


SUMMARY OF AVERAGE HOURLY AND WEEKLY EARNINGS 


The 43 plants manufacturing principally rubber tires and tubes,‘ 
which returned usable questionnaires, employed 56,754 workers in 
May 1940, of whom 43,597 were engaged in direct production activi- 
ties and 13,157 in nonproduction activities, such as the provision of 
heating, lighting and power, custodial, clerical, and maintenance 
work. Average hourly earnings for these workers combined were 
92.9 cents, production workers earning on the average 95.3 cents and 
nonproduction workers 85.8 cents. It is interesting to note that the 
rubber tire and tube industry is the only one of the rubber industries 
covered in this survey in which the average hourly earnings of pro- 
duction workers exceeded those of nonproduction workers. 

Table 1 presents for the United States and for each major region 
of the industry * information regarding the number of workers cov- 
ered in the survey of the rubber tire and tube industry, their average 
hourly earnings, average weekly “hours paid for,’’ and average weekly 
earnings. Both production and nonproduction workers in the in- 
dustry had average earnings of slightly more than $33 per week. 
The average hours per week were just under 36 for the entire indus- 
try; for production workers the hours were less than 35 per week 
and for nonproduction workers, 39 per week. _ 

The average hourly earnings in the Akron and Detroit areas were 
appreciably higher than those in any other region surveyed. The 
average hourly wage of $1.06 in these cities compared favorably with 
the average earnings in any mass-production industry in the United 
States. California, usually a high-wage area, paid an average hourly 
wage 13 cents below the average paid in Akron and Detroit. Although 
the hourly wages in Akron and Detroit were the highest in the industry, 
the weekly earnings of tire and tube workers in Akron and Detroit in 
May 1940 were slightly lower than the weekly earnings of the workers 
in California—$35.05 as compared to $35.73. In both the Akron 
and Detroit areas and in California, the typical workweek was less 
than 40 hours. 

¢ Some of these plants also produced mechanical rubber goods, boots and shoes, druggists’ sundries, and 
other rubber products. Wages of all workers employed in the plants were studied; no attempt was made 
to segregate the individual workers by type of product worked on. 

‘The data secured by the questionnaire survey were segregated by the important regions in which the 
tire and tube industry is located. These regions are (1) Akron and Detroit; (2) the Northeastern region, 
including the States of Connecticut, Maryland, Massachusetts, New York, and Pennsylvania; (3) the 
Midwestern region, including the States of Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Michigan (exclusive of Detroit), Min- 


nesota, Ohio (exclusive of Akron), and Wisconsin; (4) the Southern region, including the States of Ala- 
bama, Mississippi, Missouri, and Tennessee; and (5) California. 
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jn the Northeast and Midwest regions, which together employed 
less than half the number of workers employed in Akron and Detroit, 
the average hourly earnings were just under 78 cents. The average 
worxweek in these two regions was slightly below 40 hours, so that 
average weekly earnings approximated $30 a week. In the South, 
where the average hourly earnings were only 60.7 cents, the average 
weekly earnings of $27.17 approached the average weekly earnings in 
the Northeast and Midwest regions, because the average hours of 
work exceeded 44 per week. 

[In each region of the industry, male workers earned more than 
female workers and in each region other than the South and Cali- 
fornia, male workers tended to work longer hours than female workers. 
Male workers were five times as numerous as female workers in the 
industry as a whole. 


HOURLY EARNINGS BY SEX OF WORKERS, CLASS OF WORK, AND REGION 


Table 2 shows the percentage distribution of workers by classified 
hourly earnings for the entire United States and for the five regions 
in which the industry is located. The chart (p.1496) presents graphi- 
cally the distribution for workers in the tire and tube industry, and 
similar distributions for the boot and shoe and “other rubber goods’’ 
industries. The general average of 92.9 cents per hour in the tire 
and tube industry is, of course, strongly influenced by the fact that 
the high-wage Akron and Detroit area includes almost 60 percent of 
the reported workers. Fewer than 7 percent of the reported workers 
were employed in California, the area in which average hourly earnings 
most closely approximated those of the Akron and Detroit area. 
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———— Tape 2.—Percentage Distribution of Workers in the Rubber Tire and Tube Industry, 
by Region, Average Hourly Earnings, Sex, and Class of Work, May 1940 
IN — ) 
Y | All workers Males | Females 
| ee, 
Average hourly earnings Pro- —_ Pro- — | Pro- — 
Total} duc- | ® Total | duc- | P | Total| duc- | | 
tion | 2Uc tion | 2UC- | tion | duc 
tion tion tion 
—— — ee ee —————— - ee) eee 
rOT A | 
0 United States 
97.5 and under 32.5 cents__........--- 0.1) 01] 03] O11) @ 0.2} 03] 0.2 0.6 
7 99 5 and under 37.5 cents__.--._...--- i. 3 1.1) 3 0.2 .6 1.6 .7 4.8 
37.5 and under 42.5 cents_.......----- 1.6 1.3 27) 413 1.2 17 3.3 we 9.4 
49.5 and under 47.5 cents_.....-.--.-- 2.4 2.0 a8) L165 1.6 1.0 7.6 3.8 21.8 
5 47.5 and under 52.5 cents______- 22) 16) 39) 1.2 1.0) 16| 7.8| 50] 184 
os and under §7.5cents.............| 23] 18] 40| 16] 12] 27) @4| 49) 119 
' 7.5 and under 62.5 cents..........--.- 3.2 3.0} 3.6 2.5 2.3; 321] 7.0 6.9 | 7.5 
42.5 and under 67.5 cents... .-.....- 44} 41] 54] 28] 24) 44] 134] 13.8 11.9 
67.5 and under 72.5 cents_......-.-.-- 5.4 5.6 4.6 4.1 4.0; 4.6 12.7 14.7 5.1 
72.5 and under 77.5 cents_-.-......--.- 5.9 6.0 5.4 4.5 4.1 5.6} 14.1] 16.6) 4.3 
77.5 and under 82.5 cents..........--- 7.0} 62| 98| 63] 48| m0] m4] 13.9} 21 
| 32.5 and under 87.5 cents._...-_....-- | 55] 54| 58| 49| 44] 65] 93| 16] .7 
a 87.5 and under 92.5 cents.............| 54 5.5 4.9| 5.9 6.0 5.6 2.3 2.8 | 4 
g25and under 97.5cents........---| 59| 60| 56| 67] 68| 64) 12 15) .4 
97.5 and under 102.5 cents__-_-..-- 6.6| 65| 68) 76] 7.6] 7.8 eo RTT 2 
| | | 
. 102.5 and under 107.5 cents____--_-- | 62] 65 | 5.2 | 7.2} 7.6) 60] .2| .2] 2 
107.5 and under 112.5 cents__.._.--- | 7.0| 69| 7.7| 88} 81) 88] .2] .2]-.._- 
3 112.5 and under 117.5 cents___-------- 8.2) 7.9] 10.0 9.8 9.2; 11.5)  o Ay eee 
117.5 and under 122.5 cents_.....----- 64) 71| 42] 7.5] 84] 49] wt] 1 | ar KE 
122.5 and under 127.5 cents__-...----- 4.2) 46) 27 | 48} 54] 31 oT 4 3 
> | 
‘ 127.5 and under 132.5 cents____..----- | 39] 47| 22] 45] 55] 14 1 ~@ 1 
132.5 and under 137.5 cents_.._..-.-.-.-- a 3. 2 5 3.0 3.8 | -5 (1) . Pq ee 
) 137.5 and under 142.5 cents___.-..---- | 19 2.3 8] 232 2.7 4 a, Sseres 5 
142.5 and under 147.5 cents__...__---- Ve 4, ee Ses | oe Re |, ae a ; 
147.5 Camits Gnd Over................-- | 6 Dy 3 | my 8 | -4 |..-----]------- |. a" 
—_——_—_—_—— | ' | — 
Eels RN CAE 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 
Number of workers._..........-.---- '56, 754 |43, 507 |13, 157 |48, 373 |36, 969 |11, 404 | 8, 381 | 6,628 | 1,753 
Average hourly earnings-_---......-- $0. 929 |$0. 953 $0. 858 |$0.972 |$0.993 |$0. 909 |$0.658 |$0. 700 | $0. 532 
=—=—SS- -_ a } 
Akron and Detroit | | | | 
} } 
EEE ee Ee eee eee ee aa a et at 
32.5 and under 37.5 cents__........-- | (1) (1) | 0.1) @) (¢) |} @ | 01 () 0.7 
37.5 and under 42.5 cents___.......-- | 0.1 0.1 3} O11) @ | 02 4 0.3 1.2 
425 and under 47.5 cents...) .5| .1| U8| .1]--..---] .3| 27] .6| 185 
47.5 and under 52.5 cents... ____-- oe a. Ls: °.24 @ 3 27) Li 14.9 
52.5 and under 57.5 cents_......._._-- .5 4. 284-8 | ea) 23 | 3.0} 1.5| 13.7 
57.5 and under 62.5 cents..._.__--- © ees | es 10; .2 1] .5| 36] 32) 63 
62.5 and under 67.5 cents.............. 22] 20] 27) 3 | * "9 | 12. 2 | 10.7} 2.5 
67.5 and under 72.5 cents... ----- ot BE) Bhd BS). ood 3| 10] 149) 15.9| 7.6 
2.5 and under 77.5 cents_______-- 44] 46| 35] 13 .7| 31] 209] 228) 7.8 
, | | | | 
77.5and under 82.5 cents..........-- 6. 1 4.7) 10.8) 3.9 1.5) 1.4] 17.4) 192) 45 
82.5and under 87.5 cents... ___._..--- 46) 46| 47] 28] 21] 5&0] 144 | 16. 2 | .8 
87.5and under 92.5 cents_________-- ‘| 36] 35| 42] 37] 34 | 45) 35] 3.9) 2 
92.5 and under 97.5cents.............| 5.5 | §.2| 67] 62) 59) 7.3) 18] 20 vii 
97.5 and under 102.5 cents... . . . 69| 62| 92) 80] 7.3| 100} .9) 10 3 
102.5and under 107.5cents...........| 7.1| 7.0| 7.4 a3| a4| 80) .2| .3]....... 
107.5and under 112.5cents......_-_.| 9.8| 92] 117] 11.6] 112) 128) .8)] .8|----.-- 
112.5 and under 117.5 cents________--- | 125] 11.3 | 16.9 | 147 | 13.6) 186| .2| .2 | by acl 
117.5 and under 122.5 cents... __--- "| 100] 108] 7.0] 11.8] 131] 7.7] .2] .2]--..--- 
122.5 and under 127.5 cents__._----_--- 461 2.31 481 Zvi @7i 46 5} ty les 
| | 
127.5and under 132.5cents........._.| 64] 7.6 19} 7.6) 23] 21] «1 1 } as 
132.5 and under 137.5 cents_---. | 43 5.3 i ae 6.5 | 8! () | 
137.5and under 142.5 cents__-. .._...- 31) 39] .4| 37] 48) 4 | il ale 
. 142.5 and under 147.5cents...........| 10] 12) .2| L2] 15). --| aa 
0 eee .9 1.2 a 1.1 1.4 | 2 | — oo 
. . Total.......... f 100 se ere ae ae 
= Number of workers....___.......----|33, 117 |25, 685 | 7, 432 |27,931 |21, 103 | 6, 828 | 5, 186 | 4, 582 in 
Average hourly earnings...........-- [S1. 068 | 063 | $1.087_ \$0. 990 $0. 990 $1. 118 |$1. 150 \$1. 027 \$0. 738 $0. 764 $0. 58 
| | Less than a tenth of 1 percent. 
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J AB 
by Region, Average Hourly Earnings, Sex, and Class of Work, May 1940—Conti neq by 
All workers | Males Females 
Average hourly earnings Pro- a Pro. Wen Pro- n 
| Total} duc- 4 Total} duc- =. Total | duc- 
tion | tion tion | > a tion 
California | 
OD ATES TE Ss ae Tee aS a See | 
aE nal nomedtlinpocnntianoncns CEE TEE. w+ a 
37.5 and under 42.5 cents......___--_- 0.5| 0.3| 1.1| 0.4] 03 | as 1... ar 
42.5 and under 47.5 cents... ..-. .. ae 1.1 4 3.3 6 4 1.0 1 12.9 
47.5 and under 52.5 cents__..........- 1.2 -1| 48 3} @ 13] 11.2] O07] 188 
52.5 and under 57.5 cents_._........-. 1.0 .3 3.3 . 3 1 ' & 2 ° 
57.5 and under 62.5 cents.._........-- 2.4 1.3 5.7 a .8 1.2 18.8 11.9 | ‘ 
62.5 and under 67.5 cents_...........- 3.8 3.2) 5.4 2.3 2.1 3.2 19.4 26. 6 4.9 
67.5 and under 72.5 cents............- 7.3 6.3 10.3 5.9 4.6 10.6 22.0 39.8 1 
72.5 and under 77.5 cents... ....-..-- 5.8 6.0 5.4 5.6 5.4) 6.4 7.9) 16.8 | 
77.5 and under 82.5 cents...........-- 6.2] 6.1) 56] 55] 51] 69] 18) 3.5) 
82.5 and under 87.5 cents..........--- 6.0 5.4 8.1 6.6 5.6 10.1 3 + pa 
87.5 and under 92.5 cents__......._____ 8.1 8.4 7.3 8.9 8.8 9.0 og a | 
92.5 and under 97.5 cents_.........._- 10.1 11.8 4.6 10.9 12.4 5.5 Pd Se 
97.5 and under 102.5 cents__.......__. 13.4 14.1 10.7 14.4 15.0 13.2 is Tented 
102.5 and under 107.5 cents__......._- 9.2 Tye 6 OCR SU ff ae eee 
107.5 and under 112.5 cents._.......-- 8.5 aoe 11.3 9.3 8.0 te Re nn ee 
112.5 and under 117.5 cents__......... 6.7 8.3 1.8 7.4 ie “Welk Eenenteulieecoes a 
117.5 and under 122.5 cents_........-- 5.5 6.9 1.2 6.1 wee 0 * Dell Ip-oarelgnecece a 
122.5 and under 127.5 cents_....._.._- 2.6) 3.1 8) a Y ] Be tg Ee alll ~~ 
127.5 and under 132.5 cents__........- 9 1.2 .2 1.0 1.2 . } Some = a 
132.5 and under 137.5 cents._........- my a] 54 ee oan +g WER Ae siamenpbealiiaatiheta lien |---- 
137.5 and under 142.5 cents__......._. 2 2 od 2 2 y 5, Se, tel 
142.5 and under 147.5 cents__......._. 2 Pl oD os bala |------- Sateen Et ll 
147.5 cents and over_................. 2 1 -2 -2 | 7 Eosanene ~wa-=--|----- 
Donde te—<en- ane -o<pan 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 10 
Number of workers..................| 3,943 | 2,966 977 | 3,603 | 2,823 780 340 143 197 
Average hourly earnings............- $0. 933 |$0.966 |$0.840 |$0.963 |$0.979 |$0. 907 ($0. 620 |$0.686 | $0.57 
Southern region 
27.5 and under 32.5 cents_............ 0.7 0.3 1.9 0.7 0.3 2.0 0.7 0.6 1, 
32.5 and under 37.5 cents...........-- 3.3 2.8 4.7 3.3 2.8 4.9 3.0 3.0 3. 
37.5 and under 42.5 cents__........-.-- 14.1 13.2 17.1 14.8 13.9 17.9 4.9 1.8 10. 1 
42.5 and under 47.5 cents.._.........-. 13. 5 16.2 5.2 12.9 16.0 2.8 21.7 19.6 25 
47.5 and under 52.5 cents_..........-- 8.5 8.7 8.1 5.4 5.5 4.8 50. 5 59.5 35. 
62.5 and under 57.5 cents._..........- 5.6 4.9 8.1 5.2 4.4 7.6} 12.0] 119 12. 
57.5 and under 62.5 cents_...........- 8.7 9.6 6.0 9.1 10.1 6.1 3.4 2.4 5.1 
62.5 and under 67.5 cents_..........-- 7.9 7.5 9.0 8.4 8.0 9.7 th rman 3. 
67.5 and under 72.5 cents............- 15.6 16.8 11.2 16.5 17.8 12.2 1.9 1.2 3. 
72.5 and under 77.5 cents............- 8.6 7.9} 10.7 9.2 8.4) 11.9 fra 1. 
77.5 and under 82.5 cents............- 6.0 5.7 7.2 6.5 6.0 65 a i a 
82.5 and under 87.5 cents............- 3.2 2.6 4.9 3.4 2.8 8 etter ote 
87.5 and under 92.5 cents............- 2.6 2.8 2.3 2.8 2.9 2.5 |---2---}------- Te 
92.5 and under 97.5 cents............- 8 ow 1.2 9 -8 all Reoestteineeeiindcasatindl ie 
97.5 and under 102.5 cents............ oe ol .6 on om -6 Ma Gemmell 1.( 
102.5 and under 107.5 cents........... on al 4 om 2 5 5 Serre a 
107.5 and under 112.5 cents..........- > 1 -5 on a = See mec =. 
112.5 and under 117.5 cents..........-.|.- Re AR RR ES. Beers Bente, ete 
117.5 and under 122,5 cents__......... ob ebeeere = “1, WSs ot Rete, -ogcell an, 
122.5 and under 127.5 cents_........-- | (4) 3 | a (*) oy Metin alll, —toenliin.. A 
27.5 and under 132.5 cents...........| @) |---.---. 1} @ nan Tee LE Se 
132.5 and under 137.5 cents.........-- LAE | OO! dS! Ee antes etme te eels. all 
137.5 and under 142.5 cents.._.......- fa a (*) a eee? 1 |------- bated madi 
142.5 and under 147.5 cents____....... SRR) Sa ele Mae aly, pect. nelle viet sh A 
147.5 cents and over.................. re |------- -2 1 eta 2 | spre te ire ns lee 
i RR EEN RRIENE | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 
Number of workers.................. | 3,895 | 2804) 931/3,558/2,726| 832| 267| 168 99 
Average hourly earnings.....-------- |$0. 607 |$0. 602 |$0. 621 |$0. 616 |$0.610 |$0. 634 |$0. 492 |$0.490 | $0. 497 
| { =e S| 


1 Less than a tenth of 1 percent 
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In. Ustry, [apie 2.—Percentage Distribution of Workers in the Rubber Tire and Tube Industry, 
Mtinned by Region, Average Hourly Earnings, Sex, and Class of Work, May 1940—Continued 
— es a 
Ales All workers Males Females 
™ n \verage hourly earnings FY ins | Non- | Non- lp | Non- 
4 *st47 Pro- | ‘pro- | Pro- pro 7 | Pro- pro- 
‘ | Total} duc- | g otal | duc- | 4 otal} duec- | q 
a | tion — | | tion | duc- | tion | COC 
| tion | | tion tion 
— | | | 
| = Len Aha ‘ , oe i a, ae a 
| Northeastern region | 
-|- 7.5 and under 32.5 cents......_.- ide Ci) Bok 0.2 ah a ere: 0.2 a) aoe 0.3 
‘=| . 39.5 and under 37.5 cents_.._......_- 0.2 0.1 .8 0.1 () m -9 0.6 1.3 
a 2.0 37.5 and under 42.5 cents..........._..| 18 1.3 3.7 1.0 1.1 € 6.6 2.9 13.9 
-| 122 42.5 and under 47.5 cents... | $4] 24] 72) 1.7] 16] 25] 138] 91] 2.1 
18.8 47,5 and under 52.5 cents__._.....__- 4.5 3.6 7.7 2.6 2.5 3.2] 164] 12.9 23.0 
-| 187 52.5 and under 57.5 cents....._______ 5.0) 40] 89] 3.5] 26] 7.9] 144] 157] 120 
24. 57.5 and under 62.5 cents.__...._.__- 7.4 7.4 7.2 5.5 4.9 82); 18.9] 26.9 3.8 
4.2 62.5 and under 67.5 cents__........_.- 7.6 6.8 | 10.6 6.9 5.9) 11.8] 11.6] 141 6.6 
.] 67.5 and under 72.5 cents___.._.__.__- 9.1 9.9 6.1 9.5 10. 1 7.0 6.6 8. 6 2.8 
om Ls 72.5 and under 77.5 cents____-._-....-- |} 10.7] 11.3 8.5) 11.8) 12.3 9.4 4.0 3.2 5.4 
| 
77.6 and under 82.5 cents___...._....- 12.7} 129] 11.8] 143] 13.9] 148 2.8 3.1 2.2 
|-- 82.5 and under 87.5 cents_........_... 6.8 7.1 5.7 7.7 8.0 6.8 1.2 8 1.9 
5 87.5 and under 92.5 cents...._..._..._. 9.0 9.2 8.1 10.3 10.3 10.1 1.1 1.0 1.3 
1.¢ 92.5 and under 97.5 cents_..__..._._... 6.0 6.5 4.0 6.8 7.2 4.9 .9 8 .9 
97.5 and under 102.5 cents.__......... 5.0 5.7 2.5 5.8 6.4 3.3 2 j8 Ge. 
| 
102.5 and under 107.5 cents____._.___- 41) 49! 21.2] 48] 6&5) 28] .2|_-L.... od 
-- 7.5 and under 112.5 cents_____ pe ae 3.0 3.6 -6 3.5 4.1 . 4 Cee AE ee 
---- 112.5 and under 117.5 cents._________- 2.0 2.2 1.2 2.3 2.4 £04... | om ey 1 
--- 117.5 and under Eaee Comes... ........ .6 .6 5 RS 7 *, | RES oe eee 
---- 122.5 and under 127.5 cents_________.- 2 2 .6 3 .2 7 1 | sii. 3 
-- 127.5 and under 132.5 cents____...__.- .3 x 1.0 3 » 1.2 ae | .3 
--- 132.5 and under 137.5 cents_____...._. » os 3 ees wa * . Seen ee eR See 
-- 137.5 and under 142.5 cents___.......- a (1) ‘7 -2 (?) .8 ry | Sea | 3 
-- 142.5 and under 147.5 cents.__.______- 1] @) 5 -1!| Lg PEAS iad * 
—— 147.5 cents and over.................. .2 1 7 of 1 S| OCWVGR Fey ear Vere 
0 EAE TL i) AEE epee ee 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 00.0 | 100.0 
197 Number of workers._...........-..-- I"¢, aon | 5,433 | 1,387 | 5,885 | 4,815 | 1,070| 935] 618 | ‘i! 
$0. 571 Average hourly earnings .---.-.-_---|$0. 777 |$0. 793 |$0. 722 |$0. 809 |$0. 817 |$0. 775 |$0. 573 |$0. 594 | $0. 53 
=— S| se i |- F = 
Midwestern region 
a 27.5and under 32.5cents.............| 0.4] 0.3] 07] O02] O11] O4] 3] 12 1.7 
3. 32.5 and under 37.5 cents....._.._.._. 1.4) .6) 36} .8) .1] .7] 66] 32] 186 
10. 1 37.5 and under 42.5 cents______- 2.3 13) 49 5 3 11] 10.5 6.6) 18.5 
25. 42.5 and under 47.5 cents.___._____..- 45} 3.3 7.7 1.6 1.5 2.0) 17.3] 12.3 27.9 
35. 4 47.5 and under 52.5 cents._._.___.___- 4.1 3.1 | 7.0 2.5 1.9 4.2 11.5 9.0 16. 6 
12. ] 52.5 and under 57.5 cents._..__._.___- 5.8 | 4.9 8.4 4.7 3.4 8.3} 11.2] 12.4 8.6 
5. 1 67.5 and under 62.5 cents._._._._..._. 6.9| 64 | 80) 63) 55) 88] 92] 11.0] 5.4 
3. 62.5 and under 67.5 cents__________- 91/) 91) 90) 67 5.3} 11.0] 19.1] 27.0 2.6 
3. 67.5 and under 72.5 cents.__._._______. | 7.1| 6.6 8.4 6.7 5.5 10.0 9.0 12.2 2.4 
1. 72.5 and under 77.5 cents __ wseoe] GT) G4] 7.7 7.9) 7.3] 95 1.7 1.9 1.3 
-- 77.5 and under 82.5 cents......_..__.. 7.5 7.3| 8.0 9.0 8.6 | 10.2 9 1.3 2 
-- 82.5 and under 87.5 cents.........__.- 8.6 8.8 8.5 10.3 10.1 10.0 1.3 ee .4 
o-- 87.5 and under 92.5 cents_____- .-| 8.9] 10.2 6.6} 10.8] 12.0 7.1 2 2 is 
--- 92.5 and under 97.5 cents.........___- 7.5 8.4 5.1 9.2 10.1 6.4 | 2 Set .4 
1. 97.5 and under 102.5 cents_._-----__-- | 64] 7.8] 26) 7.8] 94] 38)... Lsatecet : 
---- 102.5 and under 107.5 cents_____ : BS 7.4 1.7 7.2 8.9 2.1 ‘s 4 eee 2 
--- 107.5 and under 112.5 cents__..._..__- | 2.5 3.3 .4 3.1 4.0 se Sao . 
--- 112.5 and under 117.5 cents...........| 1.8 2.2 .5 2.1 2.7 , tae eee 
- 117.6 and under 122.5 cents_...._..__. 10} 12 2 12) 15 : | eee léccared |------- 
a 122.5 and under 127.5cents...._____- 8} 8) 7] 8 | aoe. @eo teats pepeeyy 
--- 127.5 and under 132.5 cents_________- 4) 4 | 4 | 6 ei eS ee. 
132.5 and under 137.5 cents__________. a 1 ro 1 ~ Sea “Stak a 
- 137.5 and under 142.5 cents__________- «a os “Bt + 3 tf ee Fa eA Ae PEE 
-~ 142.5 and under 147.5 cents_._.._...____| (2) f) te. ©, gs Paes EE ee 
“== 147.5 cents and over.................-| .2} (@& 7] 8 38t 9 <-- --|------- ° 
1.0 ON a OC Ae | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100. 0 | 100.0 | 100.0 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 
= } - 1 
99 Number of workers___..__........... | 9,049 | 6,619 | 2,430 | 7,396 | 5,502 | 1,894 | 1,658 | 1,117 536 
97 Average hourly earnings -_........._-. |$0. 778 $0. 813 |80. 693 | $0. 828 $0. 856 |80. 754 \$0. 541 |90. 582 $0. 468 
1 Less than a tenth of 1 percent. 
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In all areas in which the industry is located, except the South, t}, 
proportion of workers receiving less than 40 cents—the ultimate ‘loo, 
to wages as set by the Fair Labor Standards Act—was negligib|, 
In the South 6.6 percent of the workers averaged less than 40 cent; 
per hour, and 9.8 percent less than 41 cents. This indicates a rathe; 
marked concentration of workers receiving exactly 40 cents an how 
in the South. 

It is of interest to note that average hourly earnings of productiop 
workers in the Akron and Detroit area, California, the Northeast 
region, and the Midwest region were higher than the average hourly 
earnings of nonproduction workers. This relationship obtained for 
both males and females. In the South, however, nonproduction 
workers, both male and female, earned more per hour than production 
workers. 

Table 2 reveals that woman workers were of least relative impor- 
tance in California and the South, except that in California a large 
proportion of all woman employees were nonproduction workers. In 
the Akron and Detroit area, females constituted just under 16 percent 
of the total labor force, while female nonproduction workers were a 
little more than a tenth of all the female workers. In California, 
female workers constituted 8.6 percent of the total employed, but 
almost 60 percent of all the female workers were employed in non- 
production jobs. In the Northeast region about 14 percent of all the 
employees were women, but just over a third of the women were 
engaged in nonproduction jobs. In the Midwest, about 18 percent 
of all the jobs in the industry were held by women and about a third 
of the women were engaged in nonproduction activities. In the 
South, only 7 percent of all the employees were women, but over 37 
percent of these women were engaged in nonproduction jobs. 

The distribution of workers by hourly earnings for each region 
clearly reveals the heterogeneous nature of the wage structure. 


HOURLY EARNINGS OF WORKERS IN CENTRAL ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICES 


More than 4,700 central administrative workers in the tire and tube 
industry were reported in the questionnaire survey. Male workers 
slightly outnumbered females, there being 2,537 of the former as com- 
pared to 2,204 of the latter. Males averaged 91.5 cents an hour, as 
compared to only 58.9 cents an hour for female workers. This differ- 
ence of over 30 cents an hour probably implies that the jobs held by 
male workers required more training and responsibility than did those 
held by female workers in the same offices. Indeed, 40 percent of 
the male workers earned as much as 97.5 cents per hour or more. 
Such wages are not ordinarily paid for simple clerical work. A 
negligible percentage of female central administrative workers earned 
such hourly wages. The bulk of the female workers (72.8 percent) 
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averaged 37.5 and under 67.5 cents an hour. No similar con- 
centration for any 30-cent wage range was shown for male employees. 


Rubber Boot and Shoe Industry 


The rubber boot and shoe industry manufactures “‘all rubber foot- 
wear, waterproof fabric upper footwear, and other fabric upper foot- 
wear having rubber soles.’”’* The number of plants in this industry 
has not varied widely since 1933, when there were 13. In 1935 and 
1937 only 12 plants were reported; in 1939, however, 13 were reported. 
According to a preliminary report of the Census of Manufactures, the 
average number of wage earners reported employed in the industry in 
1939 was 14,861. In the same year the total wage bill was $16,- 
802,000, or approximately the average pay roll of each of the census 


years of 1933, 1935, and 1937. 


Thirteen completed questionnaires were received from plants in 


' the rubber boot and shoe industry. The number of workers, including 
' wage earners and clerical workers, employed in the 13 plants was 
| 15,988, or approximately 95 percent of the 16,962 workers reported 


by the Census of Manufactures, 1939. 
The location of the plants reporting in the questionnaire survey 


) corresponds fairly closely to that of plants enumerated by the Census 
| of Manufactures.’ 
| the New England States of Massachusetts, Connecticut, and Rhode 


Eight of the 13 plants of the industry were in 


Island. The four plants in Massachusetts provided jobs for over 
5,200 workers. The two Connecticut establishments together em- 
ployed nearly 5,000 workers; one of these plants employed fewer 
than 1,000 workers. The two plants in Rhode Island employed 
fewer than 1,000 workers. 

Two plants in the industry were found in Maryland. These plants 
were not reported in the Census of Manufactures in 1937. The com- 
bined employment of these plants was fewer than 1,000 workers. 
Reports were received from 3 plants in the East North Central region 
(Illinois, Indiana, and Wisconsin). The labor force of these plants 
varied from scarcely more than 500 to over 2,500. No plant in the 
State of Missouri was reported in the present survey. 


SUMMARY OF AVERAGE HOURLY AND WEEKLY EARNINGS 


Plants in the boot and shoe industry, like those in the other rubber 
industries, supplied data regarding hours of work and earnings of 
their workers, by sex and class of work. The class of workers re- 





* Census of Manufactures, 1939. 
1940. 

? According to the 1937 Census of Manufactures, the plants in the industry were located in the States 
of Connecticut, Illinois, Indiana, Massachusetts, Missouri, New Jersey, Rhode Island,and Wisconsin. The 
smallest of these plants employs between 100 to 250 workers, while the largest employs over 2,500 workers. 
The typical plant, however, employs between 500 and 1,000 workers. 


Preliminary report on rubber boots and shoes released September 14, 
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ported separately were the same as those discussed in connectio, 
with the tire and tube industry, namely, “‘production workers 
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“nonproduction workers.” 


Table 3 presents the number of employees reported, by se 
class of work, and their average hourly earnings, average y 


“hours paid for,” and average weekly earnings. 


TABLE 3.—Average Hourly Earnings, Weekly Hours Paid for, and Weekly Earni;¢ 
Rubber Boot and Shoe Workers, by Sex and Class of Work, May 1940 
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: : — 
~ Average 
Fave | Number of Average weekly | 
Sex and class of work | workers R.. 8 | hours paid ha 
a — 
—_—— —_— — _ —— = —————— ee, eee —_—_— = ~| 
All workers ---.--- | 15, 988 $0. 586 37.3 | 
LAs BED De ee eee 13, 306 . 583 36. 5 
ERE EE TI tes TE ee 2, 682 . 596 41.1 | 
OE Oe ee SEU ot ee ee et | 7, 799 | 686 38.1 | 
Production__.....-- fiotelad igceth dates serotonin 6, 291 - 685 7.1 | 
Nonproduction.__......--- nh rnterseinnn den 1, 508 | . 691 42.2 
| 
ES ES Ss a ee eee eee ee me 8, 189 | . 486 36.6 | 
| ORE: Crees ae poet fede: Oe aed 7,015 | . 490 36.0 | 
0 EEE ORES Se Rae 1, 174 | - 466 39.8 | 








The average hourly earnings of all workers combined was 58. 
cents, production workers receiving 58.3 cents per hour and ni 
production workers 59.6 cents. Males averaged 20 cents an hou 
more than females, or 68.6 cents as compared to 48.6 cents. 

It is of interest to note that male and female workers are employe: 
in approximately equal numbers in this industry. Furthermor 
among the workers of each sex, the percentages of nonproductio: 
workers are about the same—19 percent for males and 14 percent 
for females. 

Because of the longer workweek, the average weekly earnings 
male and female nonproduction workers, $29.15 and $18.56, respe 
tively, tended to be higher than the weekly earnings of producti 
workers in the corresponding groups, $25.42 and $17.46. 

An examination of the questionnaire schedules received from tl 
reporting members of the industry indicates that there are no wel 
defined regional differences in wage structure. The individual plant: 
of the industry paid general average hourly wages ranging from le: 
than 35 cents to nearly 70 cents. More than half of the plants | 
the industry, however, averaged from 45 to 60 cents an hour. 





HOURLY EARNINGS BY SEX AND CLASS OF WORK 


The distribution of workers according to average hourly earning: 
by sex and class of work is given in table 4. 
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Tap! » 4.—Percentage Distribution of Rubber Boot and Shoe Workers, by Average Hourly 
Earnings, Sex, and Class of Work, May 1940 






































All workers Males Females 

\verage hourly earnings Pro- Non- Pro- Non- Pro- Non 

Total | duc- | Pf” | Total| duc- | PF" | Total| duc- | PFO 

tion | Uc tion | duc tion ue 

tion tion tion 
Ur VIRGEN hiso- eile. stad sil () it Bee kappa? ATELIER Fe eyce (1) piss 
97.5 and under 82.5 cents_...........- 2.6 2.9 1.4 1.8 1.9 1.5 3.4 3.7 1.3 
9.5 and under 37.5 cents..........-.-. 4.5 4.6 3.8 2.0 2.4 .6 6.8 6.6 7.9 
75 and under 42.5 cents._..........- 8.8 8.0 12.6 2.6 2.7 2.3 14.7 12.8 25.9 
42.5 and under 47.5 cents............- 10.7; 10.1 13. 6 3.4 3.4 3.2] 17.6} 16.1 26. 7 
47.5 and under 52.5 cents._........__- 13.6} 14.2] 10.6 6.1 6.5 4.8; 20.6); 21.1 18.1 
9.5 and under 57.5 cents___...---- . 14.8 15.9 9.6 ae 6.8 11.3 21.6 23.9 7.5 
57.5 and under 62.5 cents__........._. 10.1 10.2 9.8 9.9 9.0 13.3 10.4 11.2 5.4 
62.5 and under 67.5 cents.._.......... 6.8 6.6 7.8 10. 4 10.3 10.9 3.3 3.3 3.8 
67.5 and under 72.5 cents._........-_. 6.5 | -6.4 7.2} 12.5] 12.6] 11.5 9 8 1.5 
72.5 and under 77.5 cents___.......-.. 7.0 6.9 7.1 14.0 14.5 12.2 3 a .6 
77.5 and under 82.5 cents..__.......-.- 5.6 5.6 5.4 11.3 11.8 9.0 am = | 9 
82.5 and under 87.5 cents_............ 3.9 4.0 3.6 8.0 8.4 6.2 1 (4) 3 
87.5 and under 92.5 cents.__.........- 2.3 2.0 3.6 4.6 4.1 6.3 .l . on 
92.5 and under 97.5 cents__.._........ 1.2 1.1 1.7 2.5 2.4 8 pg Pieter MIR eel! SEER ER 
97.5 and under 102.5 cents...........- 8 8 9 By 1.7 M ) CRA Eee os Pers 
102.5 and under 107.5 cents_......._.- 4 .4 3 oF 8 5 , ESS (AE0R 2S 
107.5 and under 112.5 cents__........- 2 a 3 4 4 eT See STOTT 
112.5 GOR NE ein concn ocdutee on at my .4 3 if es eee See 
ee ae ee ne 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 
Number of workers.................. 15, 988 (13,306 | 2,682 | 7,799 | 6,291 | 1,508 | 8,189 | 7,015 1,174 
Average hourly earnings--.-.- ES $0. 586 |$0. 583 |$0.596 |$0. 686 |$0.685 |$0. 691 |$0.486 |$0.490 | $0. 466 























1 Less than a tenth of 1 percent. 


It has been noted above that, although male workers tended to 
earn more per hour than female workers, the differences in average 
hourly wages between production and nonproduction workers were 
not great. Table 4 indicates that the distribution of male production 
and nonproduction workers by specified hourly wages were also gen- 
erally similar. This does not hold, however, for female production 
and nonproduction employees. For example, over 60 percent of all 
female nonproduction workers (a class which includes office clerks, 
stenographers, and typists, as well as the lower-paid cleaning force) 
averaged less than 47.5 cents an hour, while less than 40 percent of 
the production workers received hourly wages this low. 


° “Other Rubber Goods” Industry 


That part of the rubber products manufacturing industry desig- 
nated as the “other rubber goods” industry includes a heterogeneous 
class of establishments producing such diverse products as rubber 
heels and soles, mechanical rubber goods, rubber balls, toys, and 
balloons, druggists’, household, and stationers’ rubber sundries, 
rubber cements, fabrics, reclaimed rubber, etc. Many individual 
plants in this group produce several of the products enumerated. 

In 1933 there were 351 firms reported by the Census of Manufactures 
as coming within the “other rubber goods” industry. This number has 
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increased since that year, so that in 1935, 412 firms were reported: jy, 
1937, 420 firms; and in 1939, 529 firms. Employment of wage earner 
in this industry has also expanded sharply, increasing from rouzh)y 
35,000 in 1933 to 40,000 in 1935, 48,000 in 1937, and 52,000 in | 39 
According to the Cersus of Manufactures, there were in 1939, 529 
plants in the “other rubber goods” industry. Usable questionnaire 
returns were received from 299 of these plants, or about 57 percent of 
them. In terms of employment, however, more than 80 percent of 
the clerical and factory workers of the plants reporting to the Census 
of Manufactures were covered in the present report. Fairly compre- 
hensive samples of plants were secured for each branch of the in- 
dustry. The smallest proportionate sample was obtained in the rub. 
ber heels and soles branch, where about half of the employees reported 
in the Census of Manufactures were covered in the present survey. 
In the sundries branch the number of employees reported in the ques- 
tionnaire survey exceeded the number of employees reported in that 
census by 20 percent. About 70 percent of the workers reported in 
the rubber balls, toys, and balloons branch by the Census of Manu- 
factures, and 80 percent in the mechanical rubber goods branch and 
miscellaneous branch were covered in the present survey. 


SUMMARY OF AVERAGE HOURLY AND WEEKLY EARNINGS 


As has been pointed out, the ‘other rubber goods” industry includes 
a group of minor industries whose products are not homogeneous. 
There are also important differences in the skill required of the labor 
force in the several industries, the location of the industries, and the 
degree of unionization. These factors should be kept in mind in 
reviewing the tables referring to the industry as a whole. 

Table 5 summarizes for the industry, by branch and region, the 
number of workérs by sex and class of work, their average hourly 
earnings, average weekly “hours paid for,’’ and average weekly earn- 
ings. It will be seen that hourly earnings throughout the industry 
averaged 60.5 cents and were lowes’. in the Southern region (45.0 cents) 
and highest in the Western regio: ‘45.7 cents).° In the entire in- 
dustry, nonproduction workers (6. cents) averaged more than pro- 
duction workers (59.1 cents). Of the six branches for which separate 
figures are available, the reclaimed rubber branch paid the highest 


average hourly wage (76.9 cents) and the rubber balls, toys, and 
balloons branch the lowest (44.6 cents). 





*In 1939, for the first time, the Census of Manufactures classified establishments primarily engaged in 
reclaiming rubber as a separate industry, and excluded them from the “‘other rubber goods” industry. 
Ten such establishments were reported. In the present report, the reclaimed rubber industry is included 
as a branch of “‘other rubber goods’’ and the census figures for 1939 represent both groups of plants. 

* The regions established for the industry as a whole were as follows: The New England region, including 
the States of Connecticut, Maine, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Rhode Island, and Vermont; the 
Middle Atlantic region, including the States of New Jersey, New York, and Pennsylvania; the Southern 
region, including the States of Delaware, Georgia, Kentucky, Maryland, Missouri, North Carolina, Okla- 
homa, South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, and Virginia; the Midwestern region, including the States of 


Colorado, Dinois, Indiana, lowa, Michigan, Minnesota, Nebraska, Ohio, and Wisconsin; and the Western 
region, including the States of California and Oregon. 
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1508 Monthly Labor Review—June 1941 


Average weekly earnings of all workers in the ‘‘other rubber goods’ 
industry were $23.21. The lowest average weekly earnings of prod yc. 
tion workers were $15.16 earned by employees in the rubber balls. 
toys, and balloons branch, in the Midwest region. The highes; 
average weekly earnings were $25.48, earned by mechanical rubber 
goods workers in the Midwest region. The lowest weekly earnings 
received by nonproduction workers were $18.50 in the rubber balls. 
toys, and balloons branch in the regions exclusive of the Midwest. 
The highest earnings of nonproduction workers were $30.13, earned 
by the mechanical rubber goods workers in the Midwest region." 


HOURLY EARNINGS IN SPECIFIED BRANCHES 


Mechanical Rubber Goods Branch 


From the viewpoint of employment, the largest single division of 
the ‘other rubber goods” industry is that manufacturing mechanica| 
rubber goods. This division of the industry produces heavy and light 
beltings, mechanical parts, rubber sheetings, floorings, hose, mats, 
battery parts, packings, toilet seats, and so forth. According to the 
1939 Census of Manufactures, there were 173 establishments engaged 
in the production of mechanical rubber goods. These establishments 
employed 27,690 full-time and part-time wage workers, and about 
2,500 clerical employees. 

Well over one-half of all workers in this branch received hourly 
earnings of 47.5 and under 77.5 cents. Female workers, however, 
were largely concentrated in the wage intervals of 32.5 and under 
57.5 cents an hour. In this range were found almost three-fourths of 
the female workers. The relative distributions of production and 
nonproduction workers, both male and female, were generally similar. 

The mechanical rubber goods branch of the ‘other rubber goods’”’ 
industries was located principally in 3 regions: The Midwest region, 
the Middle Atlantic region, and the New England region. About 
one-half (12,257) of the workers were found in the Midwest region, 
7,398 were found in the Middle Atlantic region, and only 3,120 in 
New England. Reporting establishments in the West employed 866 
workers, and in the South 543 workers." 





© 254 workers were reported as working in central administrative offices of firms in the “‘other rubber 
goods”’ industry. These workers (not included in the above totals) averaged 60.8 cents an hour, males 
68.0 cents, and females 56.2 cents. 

'In both the Southern and Western regions, employment was concentrated in relatively few plants; 
consequently wage data pertaining to these regions have not been presented separately. 
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\sLE 6.—Percentage Distribution of Workers in Mechanical Rubber Goods Branch, 
by Average Hourly Earnings, Sex, and Class of Work, United States, May 1940 
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| Less than a tenth of 1 percent. 
Reclaimed Rubber Branch 

According to the Census of Manufactures of 1939, there were 10 
establishments in the reclaimed rubber division of the “‘other rubber 
goods” industry. These plants employed 1,072 wage earners and 40 
clerical employees. Their total wage bill came to approximately 
$1,477,000, the average annual earnings of full- and part-time workers 
combined approximating $1,378. The product manufactured was 
valued at approximately $7,000,000 in 1939. 


Tasie 7.—Percentage Distribution of Workers in Reclaimed Rubber Branch, by Average 
Hourly Earnings and Class of Work, United States, May 1940 
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! Only 7 females were reported. 
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Reports were received in the questionnaire survey from 8 plants jy 
the reclaimed rubber branch, which employed 1,095 workers, only 7 o; 
whom were females. The average hourly earnings of all workers wer, 
76.9 cents, production workers averaging 75.6 cents, and nonproductio 
workers 82.1 cents. Of the production workers, about a qua 
earned 47.5 and under 62.5 cents, and over a third earned 82.5 and 
under 97.5 cents. Nonproduction workers were scattered amone 
the various wage classes. About a quarter of these workers earned 
77.5 and under 87.5 cents. 


Rubber Heels and Soles Branch 


According to the Census of Manufactures of 1939, there were 3() 
establishments producing heels and soles. These establishmen’ 
employed 7,227 workers, of whom 352 were clerical workers and 6,87 ° 
were full- or part-time wage earners.* 

Information in the questionnaire survey was received from 20 plants 
employing 3,502 workers; 2,344 male workers were reported and 1,158 
female workers. The proportion of nonproduction workers was 
small, only 402 male and 116 female nonproduction workers having 
been reported. Male workers averaged 53.0 cents an hour—non- 
production workers 58.0 cents and production workers 51.7 cents 
Female workers averaged 38.4 cents an hour—nonproduction workers 
41.3 cents and production workers 38.0 cents. 


TaBLe 8.—Percentage Distribution of Workers in Rubber Heels and Soles Branch, by 
Average Hourly Earnings, Sex, and Class of Work, United States, May 1940 



































All workers Males Females 
Average hourly earnings Pro- Non Pro- Non- Pro- Non 
Total | due- | fi?" | Total] duc- | Sf | Total} duc- | Pre” 
tion tion tion tion tion tio 
27.5 and under 32.5 cents...........-- 10.2 11.1 5.4 2.3 2.3 2.2 26. 3 27.4 16 
32.5 and under 37.5 cents._..........- 12.6 12.7 11.6 8.0 8.2 ; 21.8 21.3 2¢ 
37.5 and under 42.5 cents............. 23.8; 25.2) 15.6) 246] 265] 15.5) 22.4] 23.0 16. 4 
42.5 and under 47.5 cents._..........- 11.7 11.7 11.6 11.2 11.5 10.2 12.3 11.9 16. 4 
47.5 and under 52.5 cents...........-- 8.9 9.0 8.7 9.6 9.7 9.2 7.6 Ae 6. 
52.5 and under 57.5 cents__........... 7.8| 7.3] 11.0] 93] 89] 11.5] 48] 43 9.5 
57.5 and under 62.5 cents............. 7.2 6.9 8.9 9.4 9.0 11.2 2.7 2.9 9 
62.5 and under 67.5 cents_............ 6.9 7.1 5.8 9.6 10.3 6.0 1.6 1.2 5 
67.5 and under 72.5 cents............- 3.6 3.0 6.8 5.2 4.6 8.5 .2 m 
72.5 and under 77.5 cents............- 1.2 .9 3.1 1.7 1.2 3.7 3 an 
77.5 and under 82.5 cents............. 1.9 1.9 1.9 2.8 2.9 Te cele en 
82.5 and under 87.5 cents............. 1.4 1.3 1.9 21 2.0 a. © 1 ....c- det nbbustlincan-- 
87.5 and under 92.5 cents............. 1.1 .9 2.1 1.6 1.3 i, Sas Panes See 
92.5 and under 97.5 cents_...........- .6 4 1.4 9 * & ae. Sete = 
97.5 and under 102.5 cents_..........- .5 3 2.1 8 .4 see eer eae 
102.5 cents and Over.................- .6 3 2:1 .9 5 sae Sere 7 
EY 2 Se 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 100. 0 
Number of workers.................. 3, 502 | 2, 984 518 | 2,344} 1,942 402 | 1,158 | 1,042 116 
Average hourly earnings_--.-........- $0. 487 |$0. 473 |$0. 546 |$0. 530 |$0. 517 |$0. 580 |$0. 384 |$0. 380 | $0. 413 
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\fore than half of the employees in the rubber heels and soles branch 
were reported in New England (1,902). The number of workers 
reported in the other regions were employed in too few plants to permit 
the presentation of separate wage data. Hourly earnings in New 


England were, in general, slightly higher than those in the other 
regions in which the industry is located. 


Rubber Balls, Toys, and Balloons Branch 


The rubber balls, toys, and balloons branch of the ‘‘other rubber 
coods” industry, according to the Census of Manufactures, was com- 
posed in 1939 of 22 establishments employing 2,594 workers; of these 
118 were clerical workers and 2,476 were full- or part-time wage 
earners. 

In all, 1,788 workers, employed in 20 plants, were reported in the 
questionnaire survey of May 1940 as engaged in making balls, toys, and 
balloons. Males numbered 951 and females 837. The average hourly 
earnings of workers in the industry were 44.6 cents an hour, males 
averaging 49.1 cents and females 39 cents. Male production workers 
earned 48 cents an hour, as compared to 53.6 cents an hour for non- 
production workers. Female production workers earned 37.8 cents an 
hour, as compared with 45.3 cents for nonproduction workers. The 
overwhelming majority of workers in each sex and class of work 
group were concentrated in the wage class under 47.5 cents an hour. 


TaBLE 9.—Percentage Distribution of Workers in Rubber Balls, Toys, and Balloons 
Branch, by Average Hourly Earnings, Sex, and Class of Work, United States, May 1940 
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Rubber Sundries Branch 


The 1939 Census of Manufactures reported 63 plants employing 
5,004 workers in the druggists’, stationers’, and household rubber 
supplies branch of the “other rubber goods” industry. The vast 
majority of these employees (4,759) were full- or part-time wage 
earners. This branch of the industry produces a variety of smal] 
rubber articles, such as rubber bands, hot water bottles, rubber gloves, 
syringes, dental goods, rubber-impregnated bandages, dipped goocs, 
adhesive tapes, rubber display figures, porous and corn plaste:s, 





rubber keys for typewriters, etc. 
Workers reported in the May 1940 questionnaire survey in this 


branch of the industry numbered 5,986. 


plants. 


They were employed in 50 
These workers earned on the average 52.9 cents an hour, 


the 3,081 males averaging 62.5 cents and the 2,905 females 42.3 cents. 
Nearly 2,500 male workers were reported as engaged in production 


activities. 


They averaged 61 cents an hour. 


production workers averaged 68.6 cents an hour. 
percent of the nonproduction workers earned in excess of $1.125 an 
percent of production workers earned such 


9 


a 


hour, while less than 
wages. 


The 598 male non- 


More than § 


TaBie 10.—Percentage Distribution of Workers in Rubber Sundries Branch, by Average 
Hourly Earnings, Sex, and Class of Work, United States, May 1940 






























































All workers Males | Females 
Average hourly earnings Pro- Non- Pro- —_ Pro- " = 
Total | duc- | PF | Total| due o | Total} duc- | Br° 
tion | duc tion _— tion | 2 
tion tion tior 
Under 27.5 cents____- Paes 0.1 fo i a Lt; ey ae 0.1 0.1 |. 
27.5 and under 32.5 cents._.........-- 6.6 7.4 1.8 2.5 2.8 1.3 11.0 11.8 2. 
32.5 and under 37.5 cents._.........-- 14.6 16.3 4.1 3.3 3.7 2.0 26.6 28. 5 8. f 
37.5 and under 42.5 cents.__._._._._-- 14.0 14.9 9.1 7.5 8.0 5.4 21.0 21.4 17. 
42.5 and under 47.5 cents._..........- 15.2} 15.2] 15.4 13.9 14.2 12.4 16.8 16. 4 21 
47.5 and under 52.5 cents._.._......-- 8.1 7.8 9.6 9.4 9.6 8.9 6.6 6.2 1] 
52.5 and under 57.5 cents.._._...__.-- 9.0 8.8 9.9 10.5 10.5 10.4 7.5 7.3 9. 
57.5 and under 62.5 cents.__......._..  & 7.6 8.1 9.7 10.1 7.9 5.5 5.1 8. 
62.5 and under 67.5 cents__......._.-- 6.5 5.9 10.0 10. 1 9.9 10.7 2.7 2.1 8. € 
67.5 and under 72.5 cents............-. 4.7 4.8 4.5 8.3 9.0 5.5 .9 s¥ 2.2 
72.5 and under 77.5 cents............- 3.2 3.0 4.8 5.8 5.7 6.2 .5 .4 1,8 
77.5 and under 82.5 cents_..........-- 2.2 1.9 4.5 4.2 3.8 5.7 5 (?) 1.8 
82.5 and under 87.5 cents........._..- 1.9 1.6 3.8 3.5 3.3 4.5  ) eee 3.2 
87.5 and under 92.5 cents._........... 1.7 1.4 3.2 3.0 2.8 3.8 a (4) 1.8 
92.5 and under 97.5 cents............- 1.0 .8 2.4 1.9 1.6 3.2 =, | Sees + | 
97.5 and under 102.5 cents............ .8 “a 1.0 1.4 4: BS 1. eae ‘ 
102.5 and under 107.5 cents........... 5 4 1.0 1.0 9 wv) Sere tees See 
107.5 and under 112.5 cents........... | “a 9 1.3 1.4 * Ss. ase 4 
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122.5 and under 127.5 cents. _.....-- ; .4 a 1.4 rs 4 1.8); (@) = 4 
127.5 cents and over................-- .6 3 2.3 1.1 .6 3.0 | | (1) 7 
Total................-.--.-----| 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 
Number of workers................- 5,986 | 5,110 | 876 | 3,081 | 2,483 | 698 | 2,905 | 2, 627 78 
Average hourly earnings. ...........-. $0. 529 - 510 |$0. 633 |$0. 625 0. 610 90. 686 |$0. 423 |$0.413 | $0. 516 





| Less than a tenth of 1 percent. 
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(he 2,627 female production workers reported averaged 41.3 cents 
an hour, while the 278 female nonproduction workers averaged 51.6 
cents. Both production and nonproduction workers were strongly 
concentrated in the wage intervals of less than 52.5 cents. 


Miscellaneous Rubber Goods 


The miscellaneous rubber goods branch of the “other rubber goods” 
industry includes the manufacture of rubberized fabrics, rubber 
cement, gutta-percha, sponge rubber, latex, camel-back, tire-repair 
materials, ete. According to information secured from the 1939 
Census of Manufactures, there were approximately 220 establish- 
ments in this miscellaneous classification. They employed 9,108 
employees, of whom 656 were clerical workers and 8,452 full- and 
part-time wage workers, 


TaBLE 11.—Percentage Distribution of Workers in Miscellaneous Rubber Goods Branch, 
by Average Hourly Earnings, Sex, and Class of Work, United States, May 1940 
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1 Less than a tenth of 1 percent. 


In the questionnaire survey of May 1940, information was received 
from 79 plants, in the miscellaneous branch of the “other rubber 
goods” industry, employing 7,637 workers, of whom 4,995 were male 
and 2,642 female. The average earnings in the industry were 56.2 
cents, males earning 61.2 cents and females 46.2 cents. Male pro- 
duction workers, numbering 3,987, averaged 59 cents an hour. There 





12 11 plants, which the Census of Manufactures was unable to classify in any branch of the “other rubber 
goods” industry, have been excluded from this discussion. 
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were 1,008 nonproduction male workers reported, earning, on 
average, 69.3 cents an hour. Almost 7 percent of the male non; 
duction workers earned in excess of $1.025 an hour, whereas 
than 1 percent of the male production workers earned such wages 

The average hourly earnings of female production workers were 4 
cents an hour, 2,238 such workers being reported. The average hou:|, 
earnings of the 404 female nonproduction workers were 50.2 cen s. 
The overwhelming majority (87.4 percent) df the female producti:: 
employees was concentrated in the wage class of 32.5 cents and und» 
57.5 cents. Although this range included almost three-fourths of t!\. 
female nonproduction workers, some 20 percent of such workers earn: 
in excess of 62.5 cents an hour. 


POOCOOM 


EARNINGS IN SEAMLESS-HOSIERY INDUSTRY 
UNDER 32.5-CENT MINIMUM WAGE? 


Summary 


THE seamless-hosiery industry paid an average wage of 41.2 cents a1 
hour in September 1940. The general level of wages was highest in 
the Middle West and in the vicinity of High Point, N. C., where th: 
average hourly earnings were approximately 45 cents. The lowest 
wage level in the industry was found in the Southern States outside 
of the High Point, N. C., area, where wages generally were below the 
average for the industry. 

The average wage of 41.2 cents an hour as of September 1940, 
represents an increase of approximately 17 percent over the average 
hourly earnings of-35.1 cents which prevailed in September 1938. 
just previous to the application of the Fair Labor Standards Act. 
Only a 10-percent increase in the industry wage of September 1938 
was necessary to bring the earnings of all workers up to the 32.5-cent 
minimum which subsequently became effective. The additional pay- 
roll increase is traceable in part to a partial maintenance of occupa- 
tional differentials. More than three-fifths of the workers in the 
industry were still earning in September 1940 less than 40 cents an 
hour, the ultimate minimum wage under the act, which will become 
effective in October 1945. 


Scope and Method of Survey 


A survey of the seamless-hosiery industry was made by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics in the fall of 1940, for the purpose of examining 
1 Prepared by Frances Jones, assisted by George E. Votava of the Bureau’s Division of Wage and Hour 


Statistics. This article summarizes data which, together with additional data not covered herein, will be 
published in more detail in a separate bulletin. 
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industry’s wage structure after 2 years of operation under general 
minimum-wage rates. Seamless-hosiery mills had operated under the 
statutory minimum wage of 25.0 cents an hour between October 24, 
1938, and September 18, 1939. On the latter date a minimum wage 
of 32.5 cents an hour, recommended by an industry committee and 
approved by the Administrator, was applied. This was the minimum 
in effect at the time of the Bureau’s survey. 

In determining the scope of the survey, the Bureau followed the 
definition contained in the Administrator’s Wage Order of August 18, 
1939, which limited the seamless-hosiery industry to “The manufac- 
turing or processing of seamless hosiery, including among other proc- 
esses the knitting, dyeing, clocking, and all phases of finishing seam- 
less hosiery, but not including the manufacturing or processing of 
yarn or thread.” 

The study covered 30,410? workers or approximately one-half of 
the industry’s wage earners. Somewhat more than half of the size- 
able establishments in the industry were included, but mills employ- 
ing fewer than 10 wage earners were generally excluded. Many of 
the larger mills were covered only to the extent of one-half their total 
employment; out of a total of 237 mills surveyed, 40 were covered 
only partially. In all such cases, the sample of workers from the 
individual mill was carefully selected to include a balanced represen- 
tation of all occupations. This mill-sampling procedure among the 
larger establishments was adopted as a means of including a consid- 
erable number of these larger mills without permitting them to in- 
fluence the total picture unduly. The sample of mills was selected 
in such a way as to give adequate consideration to type of product, 
ceographical location, size of community, size of company, extent of 
union affiliation, and other significant industry characteristics. 

The last previous field survey of wages in the industry was made 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics in September 1938. Although the 
coverage of the 1940 survey was somewhat broader than that on 
which the 1938 study was based, it included the mills in the 1938 
sample, and special tabulations permit a direct comparison of 1938 
and 1940 data for identical mills. 

The data on which this study is based were obtained by field agents 
directly from plant records. The information obtained consisted of 
the occupation, sex, color, and method of wage payment of each wage 
earner, and his actual hours of work and actual earnings for a repre- 
sentative one-week pay-roll period, with the earnings at regular rates 


? This figure does not include office workers, nor wage earners engaged in the manufacture of surgical 
hosiery. Data for those workers are contained in the mimeographed report “Earnings in the Seamless- 
Hosiery Industry, 1940,” issued under date of April 1, 1941. They will also be published in more detail in 
a bulletin yet to be released. 
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of pay and the extra earnings from punitive overtime rates * reporte, 
separately. The hours used refer in all cases to actual working : in. 
exclusive of lunch time but inclusive of rest periods. When reg; 
periods were not considered as hours worked, in company accounting 
the hours reported by the company were adjusted to include sic 
time. 

Data on which to base product classifications were also obtaine 
together with information concerning the number and general ty pe 
of knitting machines in operation both during the period studied and 
during a comparable period before the application of the 25-cent 
minimum.‘ All plant occupations were covered, including both direc: 
and indirect workers in the production, shipping, maintenance, and 
service departments; also working supervisors, factory clerks, and 
office employees who were covered by the wage order for the seamless- 
hosiery industry. 

The pay rolls used were selected for representative periods in the 
early fall of 1940. All pay-roll periods studied were prior to the change 
of the maximum basic workweek from 42 to 40 hours, which occurred 
on October 24, 1940. The month of September, which included most 
of the pay-roll periods covered, is neither a peak period nor a period 
of low activity, and hourly earnings for this month are believed to b: 
fairly representative of normal conditions. 


-~- 


Characteristics of the Industry and Sample 


The seamless-hosiery industry, according to a preliminary report o! 
the Census of Manufactures, provided employment in 1939 for an 
average labor force of 61,852 wage earners in 433 establishments 
It produced hosiery valued at $139,000,000 and paid an annual wag. 
bill of $42,000,000, which was 30 percent of the value of product and 
58 percent of the value added by manufacture. 

The industry produces more than two-thirds of all hosiery manu 
factured in this country. It produces practically all of the hosiery 
used by men and children, and approximately one-fourth of all women’s 
hosiery. Men’s hosiery represents a little more than half of the units 
produced, children’s and infants’ goods almost a third, and women’s 
hosiery approximately one-sixth.® 





* The Fair Labor Standards Act provides that employees working in excess of specified hours per week 
(42 at the time of the survey) shall receive time and a half for overtime. 

4A discussion of wage rates paid in the manufacture of various types of products is contained in the 
mimeographed report, “Earnings in the Seamless-Hosiery Industry, 1940,” issued April 1, 1941. That report 
also contains information on number and type of knitting machines in operation in the industry for each 
of the years 1938 and 1940. 

§ Including the wages of salaried personnel, the wage bill was $48,000,000. 

* Census of Manufactures, 1937; Knit goods. 
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REGIONAL DISTRIBUTION 


The most important producing States are North Carolina, Tennes- 
see, Georgia, and Pennsylvania. Mills are also fairly numerous in 
Virginia, Illinois, Wisconsin, and Alabama, and a few mills are located 

other States. A distribution by region of the mills and workers 
included in this study is shown in table 1. Three-fourths of the work- 
ers in the sample were from Southern States, 11 percent were from 
Pennsylvania, 8.5 percent were from the Middle West, and 4.5 percent 
were from the North Atlantic States. North Carolina alone accounted 
for 37.6 percent of the workers, almost 20 percent being located in 
the five North Carolina counties of Alamance, Forsyth, Guilford, 
Davidson, and Randolph; in this area (hereafter referred to as the 
Triangle area) High Point is the principal hosiery center. Most of 
the remaining North Carolina mills were in numerous small towns 
throughout the western part of the State. Tennessee, second 
importance, had scarcely more than a third as many workers as 
North Carolina, and only approximately 15 percent of the number 
in the entire industry. 


fasLe 1.—Regional Distribution of Mills and Workers included in Survey of Seamless- 
Hosiery Industry 
































| Mills | Workers 
es, SS tb. BOL 
Region | Total | Males Females 
Nes Pe een eee alee 
| ber | cent | Num-| Per- |Num-| Per- |Num-| Per- 
ber cent ber cent ber cent 
nein: Ee = fom — | pene 
\ll regions TT ee 237 | 100.0 |30, 410 | 100.0 | 9,944 | 100.0 l20 20,466 | 100.0 
North_.-__- eS ey ee Pree 7 32.9 | 7,417 24.4 | 1, 998 20. 1 5, 419 | 26. 5 
Pennsylv ania, ’ Delaw are, and southern 
0 SEE eae. ee ae eee 44 18.5 | 3,475 11.4 949 9.5 | 2, 526 | 12. 4 
i ate aa eal ipa 5| 21] 650| 21] 1588| 16] 492) 24 
Reading _- ; ae Ss Q 3.8 554 18] 143 1.4 411 2.0 
Remainder of area. el 30 12.6 | 2, 271 7.5 | 648 6.5 | 1,623 | 8. 0 
ES SNS EE ECR Oe re el 16 6.8 | 1,356 4.5 374 3.8 982 4.8 
Midwest 2___- he er ET ie 18 7.6 | 2, 586 8.5 675 6.8 | 1,911 9.3 
Rockford, ti. ; = Sens 4 1.7 407 1.3 154 1.5 253 1.2 
Remainder of arca ‘ 14 5.9 | 2,179 7.2 521 5.3 | 1,658 8.1 
South... "ed or eee 159 | 67.1 |22,993| 75.6 | 7,946 | 79.9 15,047] 73.5 
| EN SN NN ee 91 | 38.4 |11,438 | 37.6 | 4,235 | 426) 7,203| 35.2 
OS ee eee 36 15.2 | 5, 947 19.5 | 2,430 24.4 | 3,517 | 17.2 
Burlington Ss tR ot eee Oe ll 4.6 861 2.8 334 3.4 527 2.6 
High Point ___. tetas tasce 8 3.4 | 1,981 6.5 835 8.4 | 1,146 5.6 
Remainder of area ___- ie sa 17 7.2 | 3,105 10.2 | 1, 261 12.6 | 1,844 9.0 
Western North Carolina ‘____-_-_- 45 19.0 | 4, 584 15.1 | 1,517 15.3 | 3, 067 15.0 
EOS PES Ea re 14 5.9 | 1,109 3.6 380 3.8 729 3.6 
Remainder of area __-. -- -- 31 | 13.1 | 3.475) 11.5) 1,137] 11.5 | 2,338 11.4 
Remainder of State._........_._.---- 10 4.2 907 3.0 288 2.9 619 3.0 
Other South_- . Sed. ae 68 28.7 11, 555 38.0 | 3,711 37.3 | 7, 844 38. 3 
eorgia_____- A 17 7.2 | 2,873 9.4 | 1,002 10.1 | 1,871 9.1 
Tennessee. __-.-- 27 11.4 | 4,184 13.8 | 1, 305 13.1 | 2,879 14.1 
AS ES ee ee ee es apne s 3.4 | 1,433 4.7 431 4.3 | 1,002 4.9 
Border States §............-- PP aes 6 2.5 | 1,649 5.4 539 5.4 | 1,110 5.4 
Remainder of area *________.._.---. 10 4.2 | 1,416 4.7 434 4.4 982 4.8 






































! Connecticut, Massachusetts, New et New York, and Vermont. 
? Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, Ohio, and Wisconsin. 

’ Alamance, Guilford, Forsyth, Davidson, and Randolph counties. 

* Counties west of Stokes, Forsyth, Davidson, Stanly, and Anson. 

+‘ Kentucky, Maryland, and West Virginia. 

* Alabama, Louisiana, Mississippi, and South Carolina. 
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The industry is largely localized in small towns. Nearly a ten: 
the workers in the sample were from villages with a population o! 
than 1,000, a third from towns of less than 5,000, and two-thirds | 
towns smaller than 25,000. The distribution in rural areas 
especially marked in the South, where 71.3 percent of the worke 
covered were from towns with less than 25,000 population. ‘1, 
corresponding figure for the North was 46.3 percent. 

It should be noted that several of these small towns were within 
more densely populated areas than their individual populations wo.|;! 
indicate, some being within the labor-market area of cities. Howey. 
when the sample is classified according to the size of the labor markvt, 
58.7 percent of the total coverage falls in communities with a popula- 
tion of less than 25,000. 
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LABOR ORGANIZATION 





Very few collective-bargaining agreements between workers and 
employers exist in the industry. Because the few union mills were 
large and scattered geographically, the survey covered nearly all of 
the union establishments but only one-half of their workers. Workers 
under union agreements comprised 10.6 percent of the total coverage, 
and represented 20.2 percent of all workers in the North, but only 
7.5 percent of all those in the South. 


— _— £2. tip 


OCCUPATIONAL STRUCTURE AND THE LABOR FORCE 





About 82 percent of the workers in the seamless-hosiery industr) 
may be classified as semiskilled, 9 percent as skilled, 7 percent as 
unskilled, and 2 percent as subminimum learners. Woman workers 
are in the majority, composing 67.3 percent of the total. Northern 
factories employ 73.1 percent female labor, as compared with 65.4 
percent in the South. 

The manufacturing processes in seamless-hosiery mills may be 
grouped roughly into three ‘departments—“knitting,” “grey goods,’’ 
and “finishing.” 

The knitting department employs about 30 percent of the total! 
labor force. Its major occupations are knitting—the basic manu- 
facturing operation, which employs about 22 percent of all workers— 
and knitting-machine adjusting or “fixing,” the most highly skilled 
major occupation, employing 6.6 percent of the total labor force. 
Practically all of the machine fixers are men. Both men and women 
operate knitting machines, the respective proportions of male and 
female knitters being 37.3 and 62.7 percent. Male knitters, however, 
predominate as operators of all types of knitting machines except the 
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transfer-top machines.’ In the transfer operation the nimble fingers 
of young women apparently outweigh in importance the male aptitude 
for mechanics. Transfer-top knitting-machine operators comprise 
more than half of all knitters, and over 90 percent of them are feinales. 
The operators of knitting machines may be classified high in the semi- 
skilled bracket. However, the responsibility of knitters operating 
comparable machines varies somewhat among mills; and among ma- 
chines of various types the operator’s responsibility varies consider- 
ably. A learning period of 480 hours at subminimum rates is per- 
mitted by administrative decision under the Fair Labor Standards 
Act for operators of all knitting machines except the transfer-top 
machines; for these a learning period of 960 hours is allowed. Be- 
cause Of the length of training required before an operator achieves 
proficiency as a transfer-top knitter, that occupation is sometimes 
considered a skilled occupation. 

The grey-goods department employs about 35 percent of the labor 
force, and includes the loopers,’ who rank second to knitters in numeri- 
cal importance and comprise 20 percent of the labor force. The 
looping operation is necessary to complete all hosiery except the rela- 
tively small amount knit on flat-bed machines. Looping entails a 
skill comparable to that required of the transfer-top knitter, and in- 
volves more sustained pressure of work. The learning period for 
loopers is also fixed at 960 hours. All loopers in the mills studied 
were females. Inspectors and menders in the grey-goods department 
(7.3 percent of the labor force) and cutters, clippers, and trimmers 
(2.8 percent of the labor force) are practically all females. The 
sewing-machine operations of cuff sewing, welting, and mock seaming 
employ 2.9 percent of the workers, all female. These sewing occu- 
pations are found principally in connection with women’s and chil- 
dren’s hosiery and anklets. All of the above-named occupations are 
semiskilled in nature and, except in the case of loopers, a learning 
period of 480 hours is allowed. Male workers in this department are 
restricted largely to stock handlers. 

The finishing-department workers comprise a little less than one- 
fourth of the total labor force. Boarding, a semiskilled production 
operation, is the major finishing occupation, employing 7.9 percent of 
all workers. About seven-eighths of the boarders are males. Dye- 
room iabor, 1.9 percent of the total, is all male. The dye master is a 
skilled worker, while semiskilled workers operate the dye, washing, 
and extractor machines, and the floor labor is unskilled. The finishing 





? With transfer-top knitting equipment, the top of the stocking is knit on a separate “ribber’”’ machine 
and transferred by hand to the “transfer-top” machine which completes the knitting operation. The 
operator of the latter machine hangs the stitches of the ribbed top on the points of a transfer ring by hand 
and, by means of this transfer ring, transfers the stitches to the needles of the knitting machine. 

* Loopers operate a machine which closes the opening in the toe of seamless hosiery. 
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of hosiery after boarding requires about 14 percent of the total |.)o, 
force. Pairing—semiskilled work and the major finishing occups tio, 
after boarding—includes almost 5 percent of all workers, and foldi: « 
also semiskilled work—a little less than 3 percent. Other occupat on; 
are finish inspecting and mending, labeling, ticketing, and boxing 
Practically all of the workers engaged in the finishing of hosiery afte 
the boarding operation are females. Learning periods of 480 hou 
subminimum rates are permitted for boarders, pairers, folders, 
spectors, and menders. 

In addition to the principal production workers described above. 
the labor force includes miscellaneous auxiliary workers, floorme: 


shipping and stockroom and maintenance labor, working superviso: 
and learners. 


METHODS OF WAGE PAYMENT 


This is a piece-work industry, three-fourths of all workers covered 
by the survey being paid on a production basis. Workers in the major 
manufacturing occupations are almost wholly piece workers. Time 
rates are the usual method of pay only for indirect labor in the produc- 
tion departments and for the maintenance and service workers. Th 


pay of only 2 percent of the workers studied was affected by bonus 
systems. 


Average Hourly Earnings 


THE INDUSTRY AS A WHOLE 


The hourly earnings of all workers in the seamless-hosiery mills 
averaged 41.2 cents * in September 1940. 

Individual earnings are confined almost entirely within the limits o! 
a 60-cent range, the earnings of 96.6 percent of all workers falling 
between 32.5 and 92.5 cents an hour. The average earnings of more 
than three-fourths (78.0 percent) of the workers, however, are within a 
15-cent range, between 32.5 and 47.5 cents an hour, and almost half 
(48.1 percent) are within a 5-cent range between 32.5 and 37.5 cents 
an hour. The heavy concentration of workers in the lower-wage 
brackets thus places the median hourly rate (37 cents) 4 cents lowe! 
than the average, which is influenced by the relatively high wages of a 
small group of workers. A percentage distribution by average hourly 
earnings intervals of 2.5 cents is given in table 2, for all workers, by sex 
and region. This distribution reveals a marked concentration at 





* This average differs by only one-tenth of 1 cent from the 1940 average hourly earnings of 41.3 cents for the 
smaller sample of identical mills from which 1938-40 comparisons are drawn. See page 1530. 

The average wage of 41.2 cents an hour is based on earnings at straight time rates, the extra earnings frou 
punitive overtime rates having been excluded. However, the amount of overtime worked during the perioc 
studied was not sufficient to change materially the average hourly wage. With the extra pay for overtim« 
work included, the average hourly carnings are increased only by two-tenths of a cent, or from 41.2 cents t 


41.4 cents. The average of 43.5 cents for the North is increased to 43.8 cents, and the average of 40.4 cents for 
the South to 40.6 cents. 
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exactly the minimum wage (32.5 cents). One-fifth (20.8 percent) of all 
workers earned only the minimum wage, and more than a third 
34.2 percent) earned between 32.5 and 35.0 cents. 


[apLe 2.—Percentage Distribution of Seamless-Hosiery Workers, 1940, by Average 


Hourly Earnings, Region, and Sex 
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1 Less than a tenth of 1 percent. 


Average hourly wages lower than 32.5 cents were received by 2.9 
percent of the workers, representing certificated subminimum workers 


(2.1 percent) and apparent violations of the minimum wage (in an 
additional 0.8 percent) ."° 


VARIATIONS AMONG MILLS 


Much of the limited variation in individual average hourly earnings 
can be attributed to differences in wage levels among mills rather than 
to occupational and skill wage differences within establishments. 
There was a spread of 76.7 percent between the average earnings in the 





1@ Some of the workers represented as earning less than 32.5 cents an hour were employed in two mills that 
did not reckon formal rest periods as a part of the working week. ‘These workers were being paid the legal 
minimum for time worked as computed by their employers. 
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lowest-wage and the highest-wage mills." The lowest average wag, 
found in any finished-goods mill * covered in the survey was 32 ¢ 
cents; the highest, 57.6 cents an hour. Approximately 8 percen: of 
the mills had a wage level between 32.5 and 35.0 cents, and 3 per: en; 
paid wages which averaged 50 cents or more. A distribution of 1\\J|< 
by plant average hourly earnings is presented in table 3. 


Tas_e 3.—Distribution of Mills and Workers in Seamless-Hosiery Industry, 194: by 
Groups of Mills With Specified Wage Levels and by Region 
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32.5 and under 35.0 cents.____.__-- 19 8.0 5.7 3 3.8 0.8 16} 10.1 7.3 
35.0 and under 37.5 cents___._..--- 49 20.7 14.8 7 9.0 3.7 42 26. 4 18.4 
37.5 and under 40.0 cents_____- obda 62 26.1 23.7 18 2.1 16.6 44 27.6 25.9 
40.0 and under 42.5 cents__.__._.-- 39 16. 5 19.1 15} 19.2 19.8 24 15.1 18.9 
42.5 and under 45.0 cents_..._____. 36 | 15.2 17.8 2 | 25.7 31.3 16; 10.1 13.4 
45.0 and under 47.5 cents_____...-- 14 5.9 6.2 6 7.7 8.1 8 5.0 7 
47.5 and under 50.0 cents_. ded ll 4.6 8.6 5 6.4 12.1 6 3.8 7.5 

50.0 cents and over__.._.._......-- 7 3.0 4.1 4 5.1 7.6 3 1.9 

a CRUE Oe Foe 287 | 100.0} 100.0 | 78 | 100.0 | 100.0} 150] 100.0} 100.0 











The dispersion of plant-average wages is even more pronounced 
than might be expected in view of the concentration of workers in the 
low-wage brackets. The reason will be found in table 4 which cor- 
relates individual average hourly earnings and plant-average wages 


It will be observed that only slight variation in earnings exists amony 


workers in low-wage mills, the average wage of a preponderance o! 
the labor force in such mills being very close to the average for th: 
mill, whereas, in the higher-wage mills, occupational and skill differ- 
ences are much more pronounced, with a resultant wider dispersion 
of workers around the average wage for the mill. 





1! Since wage levels in the large mills tend to be higher than those in smal! mills, the overrepresentation 0! 


large mills previously mentioned (p. 1515) has the effect of exaggerating slightly the number of mills wit! 
high-wage levels. The distribution by plant average hourly earnings of the 40 mills which were sampled 
only partially is as follows: 











32.5- | 35.0- | 37.5- | 40.0- | 42.5- | 45.0- | 47.5- Far 

Region 35.0 | 37.5 | 40.0 | 425 | 45.0 | 47.5 | 50.0 — 9 

cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents over 
RESIN... nctidsnmonsd etek 1 4 6 s 7 5 6 8 
i i a 2 1 5 2 4 2 
I canara thicilin bettnits cect 1 4 4 7 2 3 2 1 





























1! The survey included grey-goods mills and finishing plants, as well as finished-goods mills. 








[at 
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[ante 4.—Percentage Distribution of Seamless-Hosiery Workers, 1940, by Average 







































































ane . ; . : , 
8 306 Hourly Earnings and by Groups of Mills With Specified Wage Levels 
€0t of Workers in mills paying average hourly wages in 1940 of— 
ercent -— _~——_—_——_— 
f mil] Average hourly earnings of 32.5 35.0 37.5 40.0 42.5 45.0 | 47.5 50. 0 
=— individual workers and and and and and and and ents 
under | under | under | under | under | under | under “ad 
35.0 | 37.5 | 40.0 | 425 | 45.0 | 47.5 | 50.0 | ane 
cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents 7 
940, by ete lammee ene omen -—— 
Under 30.0 cents................-.-.. 2.4 2.0 2.2 1.9 2.4 0.8 | 1.0 0.4 
30.0 and under 32.5 cents......-...--- 9 1.9 1.6 9 8 * 2 7 
——., Exactly 32.5 cents. ....-..--...-...- 58.8 | 36.7| 228] 17.8] 119] 108] 3.3 2.5 
32.6 and under 35.0 cents........-...-- 18.0 20. 5 17.1 13.9 9.9 6.9 4.0 | 2.8 
35.0 and under 37.5 cents_...__..---.- 9.2 15.1 18. 4 15. 2 13. 4 8.6 8.6 | 5.5 
— 7.5 and under 40.0 cents...........-- 3.5 7.4) 1.7] 13.0] 113 8.7 8.7 | 6.4 
a ‘0.0 and under 42.5 cents_.______- --- 2.7 5.8/ 80] 100] 101] 100) 109] 9.4 
NV ork. 2.5 and under 45.0 cents__...--__-__. 8 26) 4.7 6.8} 81 7.1 9.9 8.9 
~ ‘5.0 and under 47.5 cents___.....----. 11} 19 3.5 4.9 7.6 9.2 9.2 9.0 
Dio) 5 and under 50.0 cents__.---- alin 5|} 10 2.1 3.2 4.8 6.5 7.8 7.4 
(De 0.0 and under 52.5 cents____- Rand 7 1.4 1.8 2.8 4.9 7.1 7.8 10.0 
. 52.5 and under 57.5 cents_........_-- 1.0 1.1 1.8 2.8 5.2 88) 112] 13.3 
7.5 and under 62.5 cents.__-_____- 1 $| Lol] LB} 27] as | 5.4] 7.4 
4. 62.5 and under 67.5 cents__........--- 2 .8 1.0 1.9 1.8 3.9 3. 5 | 3. 6 
‘.d 67.5 and under 72.5 cents............-].---..-- 3 .7 1.3 1.4 2.2 | 2.1 3.5 
18.4 72.5 and under 77.5 cents............-].-...-.- e .6 8 1.4 14) 1.4] 1.9 
phd 77.5 and under 82.5 cents...........-- bos i 4 5 6 -6 1.2 | 1.8 
18.9 82.5 and under 87.5 cents_..._...._._- 1 ¢ 1 3 .4 5 1.1 | 1.7 
13.4 87.5 and under 92.5 cents___....._._._}..___- (1) 2 3 .6 .0 1.3 | 1.6 
9.6 92.5 and under 97.5 cents............_|.....--- . sa. © 3 5 6 | 1.8 
v.§ 97.5 and under 102.5 cents............|--...-.- (1) ee 1 1 5 | 4 
102.5 and under 112.5 cents........--- } @) (?) Q@) | 2 | “a 2 2 
“10 113.5 Gee Gee OT... 4. ............ ne (*) ao onal ome a .4 
J. | Sa EE tn 
= _ Bee aE SSSR Se 100.0 | 100.0} 100.0} 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0} 100.0| 100.0 
— — = |= | ——— _——[{>=_= =— = 
Number of workers------ eee 1,741 | 4,504] 7,182] 5,817} 5,408} 1,880] 2,627] 1,251 
iced Number of mills....------------ === 19 49 62 39 36 4| "i 7 
Average hourly earnings..._........_| $0.342 | $0. 364 | $0. 386 | $0.407 | $0.433 | $0. 464 | $0. 487 | $0. 525 
the 
cor- 1 Less than a tenth oi 1 percent. 
eS we — 
“ The relative restriction of occupational and skill differences in low- 
is , : 
wage establishments is to be expected. That such differences as 
+ OF . ° ° “ex 
t] naturally exist were narrowed by the application of a minimum wage 
T ; ; . 
; which affected the earnings of a substantial number of workers is 
r- ; é 
a demonstrated in a later section. 
b 
REGIONAL DIFFERENCES 
mm ¢ “ ° . 
vit! Several variables operate to produce the different wage levels among 
led mills. An examination of the data indicates that the most significant 


of these variables is the location of establishments. There are general 
regional differences and, apparently, differences also based on size of 
community or labor market within a region. 

Wages paid by mills located in the Northern States are higher, in 
general, than those paid by southern mills. Average wages in the 
North were 43.5 cents, as compared with a southern average wage of 
40.4 cents an hour (table 5). The median wage in the North was 
about 39 cents. Approximately 16 percent of the northern workers 
earned exactly the minimum wage, slightly more than a fourth earned 
less than 35 cents, and 51.5 percent received less than 40 cents. The 
median southern wage was about 36 cents. Almost a fourth of the 
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southern workers earned exactly the minimum, two-fifths earn, 


St 
than 35 cents, and about two-thirds were paid less than 40 cen al 
The broad classifications of ‘‘North’”’ and ‘‘South,’”’ however. ;, lo 
to obscure other important regional differences. al 
w 


TABLE 5.—Average Hourly Earnings of Seamless-Hosiery Workers, 1940, and Di 
tion of Mills by Region and by Specified Wage Levels 


bu. 








; 
Number of mills paying average hourly wages in 194 








Average) ae chap | ae ee le 
Resion hourly | 32.5 35.0 37.5 40.0 42.5 45.0 47.5 
® earn- and and and and and and and h 





ings | under | under | under | under | under | under | under 

35.0 37.5 40.0 42.5 45.0 47.5 50.0 | 

cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | 
| 























| 
All regions ._.-.- adie .--| $0. 412 19 49 62 | 39 





36 i 
North. . 435 | 3 7 18 15 20 6 5 
P ennsylv ania and adjacent area. . 422 | 1 4 12 s 12 5 2 
Philadelphia-.--....-.-- ‘ § Seay 1 l 2 1 ul 
eR SE bas . + ae 1 3 1 2 1 1 
Remainder of area--_------- . 418 1 3 8 6 8 3 1 | 
North Atlantic. ...........- oitica . 420 2 3 3 3 OS ee 1 | 
Rt ins tara edussenill ER 2a 3 4 5 I 2 
Rockford, Il.!.........-.- 5 {oes 





Remainder EN E> |) ais San bree: eRRSE Ree Pee Cone, 






























South... 1 EE at 24 | 8 
North Carolina. .....-.........- - 423 1 20 26 17 | 13 | 7 | 5 
Triangle area. -........--.-- 450 }.......] 2 5 7 | 7 5 | 
OR caccccccutcony sie — 3 2 | 1 | 3 1 | 
ES | A ee weet — 3 | 3 1 | 
Remainder of area. ._._. _ 3 es ' 2 2 | 6 3 | i 3 
Western North Carolina....|  . 397 1 14 7 | 7 | ere Sen 
Hickory. i . 397 |_. 3 6 | 2 3 | 
Remainder of area_..__.| .397 1 11 11 5 | Ties Sa 
Remainder of State. ca 4 4 2 | PEG 
ES Si tntdlddune-cocnnwt . 385 15 24 18 7 | 3 ] 1 | 
FRE a a a 377 4 6 4 2 l 
5. ES . 389 s 7 5 3 2 | =e 
i ali Pe. 5 ee 7 . 392 1 1 4} 2 | . ~ ele 
Border States............-. \_ » Ses 3 2 | 2 
Remainder of area..........| .366 2 5 3 | Wann aimee ; 
mf | ff | J] | ___ = 
Number of workers, all regions_...._| 30, 410 L 741 4 504 | 7,182 | 5,817 | 5,408 | 1,880 | 2, 627 ] 
Number of workers, North. - - 7, 417 56 278 | 1,228 | 1,470 | 2,322 601 897 
Number of workers, South ; .| 22,993 | 1,685 | 4,226 | 5,954 | 4,347 | 3, 279 




















086 | 1,279 | 1, 730 | 





! The distribution of mill averages is omitted to prevent identification of plant-average data for Ro 
ford, Ill. A partial coverage of all Rockford mills was included in the survey. 

















North Carolina is the largest seamless-hosiery producing State in tli 
country, and North Carolina’s most important hosiery center pay 
wages that are among the highest in the industry. The averag: 
earnings in High Point (45.7 cents) are exceeded in the industry onl) 
by earnings in Rockford, Ill. (47.8 cents), a much smaller center 
Mills in Burlington, N. C., pay wages (43.9 cents) more than equal to 
the average Philadelphia wage (43.3 cents). Average earnings in 
North Carolina as a whole (42.3 cents) exceed slightly the averages 
for both Pennsylvania (42.2 cents) and the North Atlantic States 
(42.0 cents). 

North Carolina appears to include two wage plateaus. The Tri 
angle area surrounding High Point, containing approximately half of 
the State’s hosiery workers, has an average hourly wage which is more 
than 5 cents higher than the prevailing wage in the remainder of the 
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State. Although there are differences among mills within the Triangle 
area, the spread is not extreme, and the survey disclosed no extremely 
wage mills. North Carolina wages outside of the Triangle area 
approximately at the same level as earnings in other Southern 
ates. 

Omitting the State of North Carolina, the wage structure of the 
remaining Southern States is fairly uniform, with more than 90 percent 
of the mills paying average hourly wages within a 10-cent radius. The 
lowest-wage level in this area was in the southernmost States of Ala- 
bama, Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi, and South Carolina, where only 
one relatively high-wage mill wasfound. The average wage in Georgia 
was 37.7 cents, and in the other 4 States combined, 36.6 cents. Aver- 
age wages in Virginia, Tennessee, and the border States were from 1 to 
2 cents higher than the Georgia average; this was due to the influence 
of a few relatively high-wage mills, however, rather than to a higher 
general scale of pay. Average earnings for the southern region ex- 
clusive of North Carolina were 38.5 cents. Only 6 of a total of 68 
southern mills located outside of North Carolina paid wages equal to 
the industry average.” 

It will be observed from table 5 that mills in the northern region 
showed the same range of wages as the southern mills, but had a greater 
concentration in the middle- and higher-wage brackets. The Middle 
Western States, with the highest average of the entire northern region, 
had no extremely low-wage mills. As previously stated, Rockford, 
Ill., had a small group of mills in which average earnings were higher 
than the average for any other seamless-hosiery center. Philadelphia 
had no extremely low-wage mills, but approximately half of the estab- 
lishments in Pennsylvania (exclusive of Philadelphia), and in the 
North Atlantic area as well, had mill-average wages below the average 
for the industry. 


INFLUENCE OF SIZE OF COMMUNITY * 


The concentration of the industry in small towns undoubtedly con- 
tributes to the low level of wages which prevails generally. This 
condition is accentuated in the lower-wage areas of the South where a 
substantial proportion of the mills are scattered among small towns in 
which the economic pattern is more rural than urban in character, job 
opportunities are scarce, and the percentage of workers organized for 
bargaining is very low. 

It is significant that only 29 percent of the workers in the North 
were in communities smaller than 25,000 population, as compared with 


8 Each of the 7 mills in the 40.0 to 42.5 cents class interval in table 5 had a mill-average wage lower than 41.0 
cents. 

4 In assembling comparative data by size of community, the “‘community”’ unit has been extended to 
include an entire metropolitan or labor-market area and is not confined merely to the limits of an incorporated 
town or city. 


318651—41——_15 
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68 percent in the South. In the high-wage Middle West, less t}, 
percent of the workers were found in communities smaller than 2 
population, as compared with 27 percent in Pennsylvania, a: 
percent in the North Atlantic area. A large part of the high- 
Triangle area in North Carolina is urban in character, where: 
percent of the workers in the remainder of the State, where |. 
wages prevail, were in communities of less than 25,000 population. 

Table 6 shows average hourly earnings by size of community for 
North, the South, and the country as a whole. 


TasLe 6,—-Average Hourly Earnings of Seamless-Hosiery Workers, 1940, by Si 
Community and Region 





All regions North South 


Percent of Percent of Pere 
: erage average aver 

(population) A verage a A verage averase a 
; earnings in earnings in : earni! 

hourly j|~. les hourly smaties hourly 

earnings | Smallest | carnings smallest earnings =se 
- commun- - commu- , ag com! 

nity class nity class nity 


Size of community ! 
Average 


All sizes $0. 412 | 106. : $0. 435 107.7 $0. 404 | 


Under 5,000 388 100. 404 100.0 . 386 
5,000 and under 10,000 . 392 101 . 416 1¢3. 0 . 389 
10,000 and under 25,000 412 106. : 426 105. 4 . 409 
25,000 and under 100,000 . 431 | 111. . 441 | 109. 2 . 429 
100,000 and under 500,000 . 420 108. 433 107. 2 . 408 
500,000 and over . . 449 | 115.7 . 449 111.1 ‘a 





1 Community size is not to be confused with corperate size of town. As used here, the term refers t 
metropolitan district or labor-market area, within which there is competition among workers for jobs as v 
as among employers for workers. The U. 8. Bureau of the Census metropolitan districts were utilized 
communities of 100,000 population or more which embraced a town of at least 50,000 corporate populati 
Similar labor-market areas were established for smaller communities. 


Table 7 gives distribution of mill-average wages in the various wag 
areas, by size of community. Examination of the table shows that 
the lower-wage mills are by no means restricted to the small con 
munities, nor the higher-wage mills to the larger communities, bu! 
their respective concentrations are sufficiently marked to effect 
definite size-of-community difference. 
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‘Distribution of Seamless-Hosiery Mills, by Specified Wage Levels, 1940, by 
Region and by Size of Community 





| 
| Total num- Number of mills paying average hourly wages 
ber of— in 1940 of— 


| 32.5 | 35.0 | 37.5 | 40.0 | 42.5 | 45.0 47.5 
| Work- | and | and | and | and | and | and | and 
ers | Under under! under under| under|under| under ond 

| cents| cents | cents| cents | cents | cents | cent 2 


a 
| cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | °°" 


ion and size of community ! 
(population) 


Mills 


50.0 
cents 





vions, total _....--| 287] 30,410] 19] 49] 
(nder 25,000 - bees rtd , 17, 922 16 37 

000 and under 100, 000. ’ , 6,096 | 

100,000 and Ti wosshebeccatdeea 55 | 6, 392 | 





sylvania and adjacent area, total 
Under 25,000 _ . _. a 
5,000 and under 100, a 
100 ,000 and over 
th ‘Atlantic, total 
Under 25,000 _ __- ag 
5,000 and under 100 000 ‘ 
100, 000 and over . 
iwest, total.......... E 
‘Under 25,000 . - hich 
25,000 and under 100,000 __ + Grae 
100,000 and over. 
Triangle area, North Carolina, total__ 
U nder 25,000 - 
25,000 and under 100,000 
100,000 and over ‘ . -|e--3 ‘ihe 
mainder of North Carolina, total 5 
U nder 25,000 _ q 
25,000 and under 100, 000. 
100, 000 and over. bi 
ennessee, total 
Under 25,000- _ _- : 
25,000 and under 100,000 
100,000 and over. Re pian 
Re mainder of South, ‘total. | 41 a 
Under 25,000. ._- ; 27 5, 046 
25,000 and under 100, 000 - > Ss. 10 1,778 | 


100,000 and over aa 4 | 547 |_- 
| | 





Dor tor & bo 











” 


For a definition of “Community,” see footnote 1, table 6. 
2 Employment data are included in the ‘“‘under 25,000”’ class to avoid disclosure of mill identity. 


PRICE OF PRODUCT AND AVERAGE HOURLY EARNINGS 


There is a noticeable tendency towards the payment of lower wages 
in the manufacture of cheap hosiery than are generally paid in the 
production of higher-priced goods. This fact is demonstrated in table 8, 
which classifies each mill according to the dominant retail price” of 
its product and distributes the mills by plant-average wage classes. 
The average hourly earnings of mills in each retail-price class also are 
shown in table 8. There is a difference of approximately 3 cents in 
average wages between the group of mills which specialize in hosiery 
that retails for Jess than 25 cents, and those mills which produce 
principally high-priced goods. 





18 It should be noted that most of the mills produce in more than one price bracket. However, as 4 rule, a 
substantial majority of the product of such mills is typically in one price bracket. 
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TaBie 8.—-Average Hourly Earnings of Seamless-Hosiery Workers, 1940, and Distrij,, 
tion of Mills by Dominant Retail Price of Mill Product and Specified Wage 1 eve), 





| Total number | Number of mills paying average hourly \ 

of— in 1940 of— 

| | 
| 
| 


Aver- 





age | j | 
hourly | 32.5 | 35.0 | 37.5 | 40.0 | 42.5 | 45.0 
earn- | and | and | and | and | and | and | and 
ings junder under|under under ,junder|under|und:: 
35.0 | 37.5 | 40.0 | 42.5 | 45.0 | 47.5 50.0 


cents | cents | cents eeeees tennen cents | cent 


Dominant retail-price class 
of mill product 





| 
All retail-price classes. a : : | $0.412; 19 49 62 39 36 


10 cents and under. -..____. . 398 17 
Over 10 and under 16 cents_.| 70] 8,396 401 
16 and under 25 cents... 27 3, 040 . 403 
25 and under 35 cents___._. 50 7, 587 . 429 
35 and under 50 cents 30 3, 467 . 428 
50 cents and over.....__. 13 1, 818 . 419 |. 
Unknown , 289 () 























' Average wasfnot computed. 


The average wages paid by the several retail-price classes of mills 
are not as revealing of individual plant policy as may be found in a: 
analysis of the distribution of mills. Although mills manufacturing 
in practically all price brackets are found at all wage levels there is 
nevertheless, a concentration of low-wage mills in the lower retail- 
price classes, which is evident when the distribution is summarized 
as in table 9. 


TaBLe 9.—Percentage Distribution of Seamless-Hosiery Mills by Price Class of Produ: 





Percent of mills paying average hourly wages « 





40.0 to 47.5 47.5 cents a! 
cents 


Price class of product 
Under 40 cents 





10 cents and under. wanna 
Over 10 and under 16 cents... 

16 and under 25 cents 

25 and under 35 cents. _._- 

35 and under 50 cents_. il 
50 cents and over_........_____. 








The preponderance of low-wage mills among the producers of low- 
priced goods, which is observed when the industry is examined as : 
whole, is also evident when the data for wage areas are segregated 
Table 10 differentiates average hourly earnings both by price o! 
product and by region. It will be observed that even within a give: 
wage area, except in the Midwest region, average earnings in th: 
highest retail-price class of product are consistently higher thar 
earnings in the lower-price brackets. 
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(ante 10.—Average Hourly Earnings of Seamless-Hosiery Workers, 1940, by Region 
and by Dominant Price Class of Product 





| Dominant retail-price class of mill product 





, | All prod- | . 
Region | uets | 10 cents | Over 10 | . 


=. under 16 | 


| 


cents 


; 
ions : —- ee | $0. 398 | $0. 427 


nsylvania and adjacent area__._.......____- . 422 a . 3 . 413 . 432 
rth Atlantic : : 4: - eee - . 426 
Rag Gl a tiki cirinnnncnpeduumeuanceus a . 423 | 4 ‘ ' . 435 
Triangle area... . - 450 | ; . 4 - 425 | 455 
Remainder of State : : . 39 a . 38: . 386 | . 407 
her South.__.._-- 4 ‘ wi aah one ol . o36 | . . 400 
Border States, including Virginia._......._.____-| a ‘ 7 . 408 
Remainder of area a . ; ‘ . 391 





Average not computed for less than 3 mills. 


Changes in Wage Structure Under Fair Labor Standards Act 


The foregoing discussion has dealt only with the complete sample 
of 237 mills. The sample included, however, 91 out of 97 establish- 
ments which had been covered in a previous survey of the seamless- 
hosiery industry.” With a few exceptions, the previous survey 
covered data for September 1938, thus providing information con- 
cerning the wage structure of the industry before the first minimum 
wage of 25 cents an hour became effective under the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act. Separate tabulations of the data from the present survey 
for the 91 identical mills were compiled to permit a study of the 
changed wage patterns under the act, as disclosed by strictly com- 
parable data for the two periods.” 


COMPARISON OF WAGE LEVELS IN SEPTEMBER 1938 AND SEPTEMBER 1940 


Average wages in the identical mills * advanced from 35.1 cents to 
41.3 cents ® during 2 years of operation under a general minimum 
wage. This represents an increase of 17.7 percent, which may be 
compared with an estimated pay-roll increase of 10.1 percent that was 


necessary to bring the wages of all workers up to the 32.5-cent 
minimum. 





16 See Monthly Labor Review, June 1939: Earnings and Hours in the Manufacture of Seamless Hosiery, 
1938. 

@ The exclusion from the 1940 study of the 6 mills of the 1938 survey which were out of business does not 
impair the comparable nature of the 1940 data. Although comprising 6.2 percent of the total number of 
mills in the 1938 study, they accounted for only 2.2 percent of the workers. They employed only six-tenths 
of 1 percent of the northern and 2.7 percent of the southern workers. To exclude these 6 mills from the 
tabulations of the 1938 data increases the 1938 average hourly earnings figure by scarcely one-tenth of 1 cent, 
and the respective North and South regional averages by less than one-twentieth of l cent. Furthermore, 
it is estimated that such an adjustment would not change the distribution by average hourly earnings of 
workers for either the North, the South, or the country as a whole, by more than one-tenth of 1 percent in 
any average hourly earnings interval. 

‘8 The term “‘identical mills’”’ as used herein refers to the complete 1938 sample of 97 mills, and the 1940 
sample of 91 mills which were still in business at the time of the 1940 survey. 

% The practically indentical averages obtained in 1940 from the two samples of 91 and 237 mills (41.3 and 
41.2 cents, respectively) are a commentary on the representative character of the plants included in the 
sample. 
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TasLe 11.—Changes in Average Hourly Earnings From 1938 to 1940 in 91 So. 
Hosiery Mills, by 1938 Plant Averages 


ORS 





Average hourly earnings in— 





| Total September 1940 crea 
number of | : 

mills classi- 
fied as of 


1938 plant-average hourly earnings 


September Percent of Ww 


1938 1988 | avereme increase | Fair 
i" , over 1938 | Star 
average | Act 
3 | 7 dp, 
All 1938 plants 91 $0. 351 $0. 412 17.7 | 
Inder 25.0 cents , 9 . 226 | 351 | 55.3 | 
25.0 and under 27.5 cents 8 . 265 | . 373 40.8 | 
27.5 and under 30.0 cents .| 9 . 291 | . 385 | 32.3 | 
30.0 and under 32.5 cents ; 7 | . 314 . 384 | 22. 3 
32.5 and under 35.0 cents Saeeeo! 15 . 337 | . 395 17.2 | 
35.0 and under 37.5 cents 4 . 367 | . 402 | 9.5 |) 
37.5 and under 40.0 cents... 12 | 385 | 417 8.3 |j 
40.0 and under 42.5 cents 4 | 410 .429 | 4.6 |) 
42.5 and under 45.0 cents ; 14 . 436 . 484 | 11.0 |f 
45.0 and under 47.5 cents --| 4 . 459 . 492 | 7.2 } 
47.5 cents and over_......-.. ee 5 1 


- 512 . 523 2. 





! Source: U. 8. Department of Labor, Wage and Hour Division, Research and Statistics Branch, \ 
mum Wages in the Seamless-Hosiery Industry, March 1941 (p. 63). 


















That the application of a minimum wage would result in a p: 
nounced concentration of workers’ earnings at and slightly above | 
wage floor was to be expected. However, the wage adjustme 
that occurred subsequent to September 1938, was more far reachin: 
than a mere increase of the wages of the lowest-paid workers to 32.: 
cents. Occupational and skill differences also were maintained to 
limited extent, causing wage increases among workers of all wag 
levels. This fact is clearly shown in table 12, which gives a distrib 
tion of employees by average hourly earnings for both the 1938 an 
the 1940 periods. A comparison of the data for the 2 years shows t] 
extent to which the earnings of workers at various wage levels we! 
adjusted. 


TaBLe 12.—Cumulative Percentage Distribution of Seamless-Hosiery Workers, 192: 
and 1940, by Average Hourly Earnings and by Region 










All regions North South 





Average hourly earnings 
1938 1940 1938 | 1940 19388 | 1940 


Under 32.5 cents... _. ie sons Sip dbinbéa beatae 48. 





| 22, 








aise . 3.7 5} 29| 87.4] 3 
32.5 and under 35.0 cents oe aniline 58. 5 | 5.9} 35.9 25.7 65. 8 39. 
35.0 and under 37.5 cents : E ; 66.9 49.7 | 47.2 38. 2 73.2 53 
37.5 and under 40.0 cents : oe 73.4; @.2 56.8 | 48.5 78.7 64. 
40.0 and under 42.5 cents —_ 4 ; 79. 0 68.9 | 64.7 57.6 83. 6 73 
42.5 and under 47,5 cents_- aindlie ‘ 86.3 81.1 76,1 72.7 | 896 84. 
47.5 and under 52.5 cents : 90.7 88.3 | 83.3 82.0; 93.1 90. f 
52.5 and under 57.5 cents 93.5 92. 2 88.2 87.2; 96.1 94. ( 
57.6 and under 62.5 cents... F | 96.3; O42] 91.9) O.¢ 96.3 95 
62.5 and under 67.5 cents_- we ..--| 9.8} 9.9| 942 92. 9 97.5 97 
67.5 and under 72.5 cents _| 8.0) 97.0) 96.7 95.2 98.2 97.7 
72.5 and under 77.5 cents | 68.8) 8.1 98.2 f° 97.1 98.8 | OR. 4 
77.5 and under 82.5 cents | 9.2 98. 6 98.7 97.9 99.2 | 98.5 
82.5 and under 87.5 cents 99.3 99.0 99.1 98. 7 99.3 | 99. ( 
87.5 and under 92.5 cents 99.6 99. 5 9.6) 99.2] 99.6 09.5 
92.5 and under 100.0 cents 99.8; 9.7) 9<:.8/ 9.6; 9.8] 99.7 
100.0 cents and over : i> uth S deen. | 300.0/ 100.0; 100.0; 100.0 100.0; 100.0 
Number of workers. ___.__.......--- ee eS | 18,270 | 17,346 | 4,465) 4,657 

| 


| 13,805 | 12,689 


Average hourly earnings... ._- ee | $0.35] | $0.413 | $0.412 | $0.443 | $0.331 | $0. 402 
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1938, almost half (48.8 percent) of the workers in the industry 
ed less than 32.5 cents, and an additional one-tenth (9.7 percent) 
ved wages between 32.5 and 35.0 cents. The September 1940 pay 

rolls for the same companies, however, showed only 35.9 percent of the 
workers earning less than 35.0 cents, as compared with the 58.5 per- 

t whose wages were below that level in 1938. 

Possibly a portion of the advance above 32.5 cents may be attributed 
io the fact that some of the mills were producing goods under Govern- 

nt contracts, in which the payment of at least 35.0 cents an hour 
was mandatory.” However, only 9 of the 91 mills reported that 
they were working on Government contracts at the time of the survey, 
and the average wage in those 9 mills was almost identical with the 
average for the industry as a whole. Furthermore, the distribution 
table clearly shows that the wages of a substantial number of the work- 
ers in the higher wage brackets also were advanced somewhat. Fully 
39.8 percent of all workers earned 40 cents or over in 1940, as com- 
pared with 26.6 percent in 1938. Wages of 47.5 cents or more an 
hour were received by 18.9 percent of the employees in 1940, but only 
13.7 percent were paid as much in 1938. Such changes in the distri- 
butions of workers are found in both the North and the South. 


CHANGES IN MILLS OF VARIOUS WAGE LEVELS 


Changes are found in varying degrees among mills of all wage levels. 
Naturally those establishments in which the average wage was for- 
merly at or below the minimum fixed were called upon to make larger 
adjustments than were made in the high-wage establishments, but 
average wages increased in all except a very few mills. Earnings in 
those mills which paid an average wage lower than 25.0 cents in 1938 
were increased by 55.3 percent, or from 22.6 cents to 35.1 cents. 
This represented little more than the increase (52.7 percent) which 
was necessary to meet the minimum-wage requirements. Mills which 
paid average wages between 25.0 and 27.5 cents in 1938 increased 
their group average by 40.8 percent, as compared with a required ad- 
vance of 28.8 percent. Even the mills which paid wages of 40.0 to 
47.5 cents in 1938 showed a substantial increase during the 2-year 
period. Table 11 shows what happened to average wages in mills 
which maintained various wage levels in 1938. 





® Decision of the Secretary. In the Matter of Determination of the Prevailing Minimum Wage in the 
Seamless-Hosiery Industry, July 8, 1937. The determination provided for a tolerance, not to exceed 5.0 
percent of the workers in any one establishment, for learners and handicapped or superannuated workers 
Such workers are to be paid not less than 28 cents an hour. 
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Taste 13.—Cumulative Percentage Distribution of Seamless-Hosiery Work, 
iverage Hourly Earnings in 1938 and 1940 and by Groups of Mills With s; 
Wage Levels in 1938 





Percentage distribution of workers in mills paying average hourly wages in 193s 


| 
q| 25.0and | 27.5and | 0.0and 32.5and | 35.0 and | 40.0 and 4 
| under under under under under under : 
27.5 cents | 30.0 cents! 32.5 cents | 35.0 cents | 40.0 cents | 45.0 cents 


\ verage hourly 
earnings (ip } 
cents) | 


Under 25. 
cents 
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1938 | 1940 | 1938 | 1940 | 1938 | 1940 | 1938) 1940 1938 | 1940 | 1938 | 1940 | 1938 | 1940 | 193s 
- - | i - | - — —_ 


| 
nder 32.5 92.8) 5.3) 87. .5| 77.5} 1.6) 68.: .0} 31.5) 2.8] 

Inder 35.0 | 94.7] 70.9] 90.6] 52.5) 84.5) 51.4 . 0} 67.7| 39.6) 47.1) 33.1) : 
Inder 37.5... 95. 7| ®3. 8} 93.3) 68. 5) .9| 66. 9 ‘ 4.3) 77. 55.9} 60.9) 47.1 
Inder 40.0... __| 96.3} 90.0} 94.7) 77. .7| 77.8] 87.7] 75.5) 84. 4) 70.6) 59.8} 

8) 70.0) 59. 6) 

97. 1| 92.5} 93.3) 90.0) 93.5) 89.1) 92.9) 86.6 88. 1| 83. | 
y 


Inder 42.5 96. 6| 92.9) 96.0} 84.6) 91.9) 83.8) 90.7) 81.1) 87. 4. 3) 78. 
Inder 47.5 | 97. 5) 96. 1| 

nder 52.5. ....| 98, 2) 98.0) 98. z . 5 . 3} 95. 9) 93.0) 94 92. 3) 91.9) 90. ¢ 
nder 57.5. | 99. 2) 98.8] 98.8) 97. . 6} 95. 2) 97.1] 95.3] 96.0) 94.6) 93.9] 93. 
Inder 62.5 | 99. 5) 98.9) 99.2) 98.3) 98.0} 95. 6) 98. 1] 96.6) 96.8) 95.9] 95.3) 94.5 
jnder 67.! 09. 6) 99. 5) 99.3) 98. . 8} 97. 1] 98. 5) 97.6) 97. 5) 97. 2) 97.1) 96.3) 

Inder 72.5 99.7) 99.7) 99. 6) 9 5} | 98. 8} 98.1) 98.3] 97.9) 98.4) 97. 

'nder 77.5 99. 8} 99.8) 99.7) 99.! . 6} 98. 5) 99.1) 99.0) 98.8) 98.7) 99.3) 98. 6) 0 
nder 82.5 99. 9} 99.9) 99.8) 99.6) 99.7) 98.9) 99.3) 99.3) 99. 2) 99. 5) 99.1) § 7 
nder 87.5 $9.9) 99.9) 99.8) 99.7) O% 98.9} 99.3) 99.6) 99. 5) 99.4) 99.6) 99. 4) ; 1 
nder 92.5 100. 0} 99.9] 99.9) 99.7) 99.8) 99. : 5| 99.8) 99.7) 99.8) 99.7) 99.7) 99.0) 99. 2) 
nder 100.0. ___| 99. 9/100. 0} 99 .9| 99. 4) 99.6] 99.9] 99.7] 99.9) 99.8) 99.8] 99.6) 99. 4] 


Total . . _ .| 100. 0} 100. 0) 100. 0} 100. 0) 100. 0/100. 0} 100. 0 100. 0}100. 0 





100. 0} 100. 0/ 100. 0} 100. 0} 100. 0} 100. 0 


Number of | | | Der | = 
workers 1, 471} 1, 188} 1, 680}1, 504| 1, 424/1, 176)1, 8141, 505|3, 180|3, 032/4, 159| 4, 0992, 613/2, 803) 1, 929 
| | | j | j 





The changes that occurred in the wage structure within mills whic! 
maintained various wage levels in 1938 nay be judged from a compari 
son of the distributions, by individual average hourly earnings, of th 
workers in those mills for both years. All except the highest-wage 
mills (those in which earnings averaged as high as 45.0 cents an hou 
in 1938) still showed in 1940 a marked concentration of workers below 
35.0 cents. In mills of all wage levels, however, the earnings of a‘ 
least a part of the workers who were already receiving wages abov: 
the minimum were indirectly affected by the Fair Labor Standards 
Act. Even in the lowest-wage group of plants, in which earning- 
were raised an average of 12.5 cents an hour, the wages of the higher- 
paid workers were advanced above their former level. Only 5.3 per- 
cent of the employees in these low-wage mills earned as much as 35.0) 
cents an hour in 1938, but, in 1940, 29.1 percent received that wag 
or more; 16.2 percent earned 37.5 cents and over, compared with 4.3 
percent in 1938; and 10.0 percent were paid as much as 40.0 cents, 
whereas only 3.7 percent obtained that amount in September 1938. 
A comparison of wages for the 2 years in mills of other levels may be 
observed in table 13. 
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pIFrFERENCES IN ADJUSTMENTS BY MILLS WITH SIMILAR WAGE LEVELS 
IN 1938 


view of the fact that upward wage adjustments were made 
which were not required under the Fair Labor Standards Act, some 
deviation from uniformity of response is to be expected even among 
establishments which had similar wage levels in 1938. An examina- 
| of the pay rolls of individual establishments shows that in a few 
mills the minimum wage literally became the maximum, even for the 
higher-skilled occupations. Piece rates had not yet been adjusted 
permit average workers to earn the minimum wage, and the pay 
rolls carried ‘‘make-up” for practically all piece workers. There was 
also an occasional mill which had reduced its wages to bring them 
nearer the minimum, but the latter were very exceptional cases. 
Wages had increased in most of the establishments, but varying 
degrees of adjustment were made among mills in which the wage levels 
of 1938 were similar. 
The movement of individual mills within the various average wage 
eroups may be observed in table 14. Although the 2.5-cent class 
interval used in the distribution obscures the full extent of the adjust- 
ment which occurred, it is evident that the wage increases in some 
mills were substantially larger than in others of the same 1938 wage 
21 For example, the 15 mills which paid average wages between 
32.5 and 35.0 cents in 1938 had a group average of 39.5 cents in 1940 
table 11), but there was a variation of approximately 10 cents in 
their individual 1940 mill-average wages. One of them was still in 
the 32.5- to 35.0-cent bracket, 1 had moved into the 35.0- to 37.5-cent 
bracket, 7 paid wages between 37.5 and 40.0 cents, 5 between 40.0 
and 42.5 cents, and 1 had reached the 42.5- to 45.0-cent class. Similar 
differences are observed among mills of all wage levels. 


class. 


2 It should be observed that a slight difference in the average wage of a plant may result from a shift either 

n type of machinery or in type of product, due to the resultant change in the influence of certain occupational 
groups on the average wage for the plant. Shifts from transfer-top to fully automatic knitting machines 
»ccurred in a number of establishments within the 2-year period. As a result, the relatively high-wage 
machine fixers formed a higher proportion of the labor force and the number of knitting-machine operators 
was reduced. Furthermore, operators of automatic knitting machines are typically a higher-wage group 
than the transfer-top operators. Such changes in the occupational structure of establishments would hardly 
account for the amount of variation that is disclosed in table 14. 
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TaBie 14.—Changes in Distribution of Identical Seamless-Hosiery Mills, 1938 to 


by Plant-Average Hourly Earnings 





| Number of mills paying average hourly wages in 194 
Total | SS eS a 
jnumber| 


1938 plant-average hourly earnings | of mills,; 32.5 35.0 37.5 40.0 





42.5 45.0 47.5 
interval | Classi- and | and and | and and | and | and 
| fied as | under | under | under | under | under | under | under 
| of 1938 | 35.0 37.5 | 40.0 | 42.5 | 45.0 | 47.5 | 50.0 
| | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents 
ia Gee TEs rn eee RSET AEs BETES SERGE) Re Le ee Ree 

All earnings intervals i 26 dw 91 | 6 | 11 26 | 15 16 | 6 | 7 

Under 25.0 cents 4 9 | 5 DS Dvcncatihsihabetanededll~cekedaat 

25.0 and under 27.5 cents : s 3 4 l 

27.5 and under 30.0 cents... .._..._._| 9 | 1 6 1 1 | 

30.0 and under 32.5 cents _. : 7 5 2 : 

32.5 and under 35.0 cents _. 15 | 1 | l 7 5 1 | 

35.0 and under 37.5 cents_. 4 | 2 1 I 

37.5 and under 40.0 cents__ 12 | 1 i 5 | 4 | 1 | 

40.0 and under 42.5 cents __ 4 | , ] 3 ! J 

42.5 and under 45.0 cents.- 14 | 1 | si 6 | 4 | 2 

45.0 and under 47.5 cents__ 4 | l 3 

47.5 and under 50.0 cents_- 2 | l 

50.0 cents and over 3 | 1 | 

| 





COMPARISON OF OCCUPATIONAL WAGE DIFFERENCES, 1938 AND 1940 


It is reasonable to assume that the present variation in wage levels 
among mills which paid similar wages in September 1938 is largely th. 
result of varied policy with respect to the maintenance of occupations 
differences. Practically all occupational groups received wage ii 
creases (table 15). Furthermore, the average wage for most of th 
occupations was increased in mills of all wage levels. Nevertheless 
it is apparent that the differences which formerly existed were no 
maintained in many plants, since the over-all differences among th. 
occupational groups narrowed sharply. 


As would be expected, the proportionate increase in wages amon 


the low-wage occupations was substantially greater than that whic! 


occurred among the higher-wage groups. The largest proportionat: 


increase in the average wage of any total occupational group (excep! 
learners) was a 29.0-percent increase which raised the average earnings 
of clippers and trimmers from 30.0 to 38.7 cents. The average wages 
of knitters were increased by 21.4 percent, and those of loopers 
slightly more. On the other hand, boarders (a large group of produc- 
tion workers whose typical wage is higher than the industry average 

had an over-all wage increase of only 14.8 percent. 
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EARNINGS AND HOURS IN THE PROCESSED 
WASTE INDUSTRY, 1940° 


Summary 


HOURLY earnings of employees in the processed-waste industry 
averaged 42.7 cents in September 1940, according to a survey recently 
completed by the Bureau of Labor Statistics.2 Employees in northerp 
establishments received an average of 47.3 cents, contrasted with th, 
32.9 cents earned by workers in southern mills. Wage earners j; 
waste-sorting plants averaged 34.6 cents, a figure considerably beloy 
the 46.9 cents paid to employees in garnetting plants.® 


Definition of the Industry 


The Administrator of the Wage and Hour Division has defined the 
processed-waste industry as consisting of “‘the processing of waste 
from cotton, silk, flax, jute or any synthetic fiber, or from mixtures 
of these fibers with wool or animal fiber (other than silk), provided 
these mixtures do not contain more than 25 percent by weight of 
wool or animal fiber (other than silk).”’ This definition has bee: 
interpreted to include the preparation of wiping rags and of oakum.‘ 

In general, the definition of the industry used in the Bureau’s 
survey conformed to that of the Administrator. Establishments 
engaged primarily in the preparation of wiping rags or of oakum, 
however, were not covered and for practical reasons the survey 
excluded plants employing fewer than 10 workers. Plants employ- 
ing 10 or more workers are believed to account for roughly nine- 
tenths of the employment in the industry. 


Scope of Survey and Nature of Data Obtained 


The “processed waste and recovered wool fibers industry,’ as 
classified by the Census of Manufactures, consisted in 1939 of 153 
establishments employing 4,844 wage earners. The industry clas- 
sification used by the census, however, is considerably broader thai 
that used in the survey on which this report is based, since the census 
included small plants (all establishments with an annual product 
valued at $5,000 or more), plants engaged in the preparation of 
oakum, and a substantial number of plants engaged in the cleaning 
and recovery of wool shoddy. Preliminary investigation by th 





1 Prepared by Louis M. Solomon, of the Bureau’s Division of Wage and Hour Statistics, under the super- 
vision of H. E. Riley. 

* This study was made at the request of the Wage and Hour Division, for use by an industry committee 
in determining its reeommendations for a minimum wage. ; 

3 These plants recover the original fiber from waste yarn, thread, or cloth. 

‘ Oakum is the material, sometimes tarred, obtained by untwisting old hemp rope; it is extensively used 
for calking boat seams and for packing. 
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Bureau indicated that approximately 60 mills, or about two-fifths 
of the number reported by the Census of Manufactures, fell within 
the scope of the survey. Approximately half (31) of these establish- 
ments were studied. The sample in each State and region was 
carefully selected in order to provide proportional representation with 
respect to such factors as product, size of plant, location, and union- 
ization. 

The survey was made by the Bureau’s staff of field representa- 
tives, Who obtained the necessary data directly from company records 

rough personal observation of processes and plant practices and 
by means of interviews with plant officials. The information ob- 
tained from each establishment included actual hours worked and 
earnings received by each employee during a selected pay-roll period.* 
In transcribing wage data the field representatives reported earnings 
at regular rates of pay separately from those resulting from applica- 
tion of an extra overtime rate. The wage data presented in this 
report include only the earnings at regular rates of pay.° 

The information obtained from each establishment also included 
certain pertinent facts regarding the plant and its products, and the 
occupation, sex, race, and method of payment of each worker. As 
this was the first survey of this industry to be made by the Bureau, 
the field representatives prepared a description of duties involved in 
each occupation encountered. Through interviews with plant 
officials, an estimate of the degree of skill required of employees in 
each occupational group was obtained. This information supplied 
a basis for the occupational groupings and skill classifications used 
in the present report. Information was obtained for both factory 
and clerical employees, but the data for clerical employees have 
been excluded from all tabulations except table 4, which presents 
occupational averages. 


—. 


Characteristics of the Industry 


The processed-waste industry embraces two fairly well-defined groups 
of establishments—those mills which are engaged primarily in sorting 
and garnetting or grinding of mill wastes and clippings, and a smaller 
group of plants whose operations are confined to cleaning and sorting 
of waste yarn and thread. The term “‘garnetting” is used to describe 
the recovery of the original staple fiber from waste yarn, thread, or 
cloth; grinding is the reduction of mill waste to short, fine particles, 
known as “flock.” Sorting, as the name suggests, involves the dis- 
tribution of the component elements of a heterogeneous mass of 
waste into lots of the same fiber, color, or length. Of the 31 mills 





‘ A majority of reports covered pay-roll periods in August or September 1940. 
* Had the extra overtime earnings been included, the industry average would bave been increased by only 
six-tenths of a cent. 
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included in the study, 21 have been classified as garnetters anq 
grinders, and 10 as waste-fiber sorters. 

In view of the fact that the waste-processing industry obtains jt, 
raw materials from the spinning and weaving divisions of the textj|, 
industry, the establishments tend to be situated in or near textile- 
producing areas. Thus, there are sizable concentrations of plants jn 
the New England States, and in the South, as well as in New Jersey 
and Pennsylvania. 


Tas _e 1.—Regional Distribution of Mills and Employees Included in Survey of Processed. 
Waste Industry 











Employees 
Number of - — 
State mills . 
| Number | Percen 
United States Se ah SF 31 1, 300 | 1K 
North a, Ken bas asp, oT 23 iw 7 Siar 2 
Massachusetts ; SIS st ee 9 244 18 
New York a <n tonamiitndind anaes «csnukndde 4 | 262 2 
Pennsylvania. - - MS FP ASS Ao ae 5 146 
Other States !_____- 5, | 195 | 
South - 8 453 34. 8 
Georgia ?. : ' a Ve a 4] 305 | 2 
North Carolina. 4 148 | 1] 








! Includes 1 plant in Illinois, 2 in New Hampshire, 1 in New Jersey, and 1 in Wisconsin. 
? Includes 1 plant in Alabama. 


As is the case with other textile mills, processed-waste mills ar 
widely scattered with regard to size of city, some being in small places 
of less than 10,000 population and others in metropolitan areas of 
million or more. The plants are usually small; more than half o! 
those included in the study employed fewer than 50 workers eacl 
and even the largest employed fewer than 500. 

The industry is characterized by an exceptionally high proportion 
of unskilled workers. Of the employees included in the study, all of 
the females (who constituted one-fourth of the entire working force 
and nearly 85 percent of the males were in unskilled occupations. 
More than one-third of the employees in the industry were Negroes, 
most of whom found employment in the South. Thus, all but 23 of 
the 453 workers in the southern mills were Negroes, whereas only 65 
of the 847 workers in the northern region were Negroes. 

Eight establishments, employing 418 wage earners, were reported 
as having effective union contracts or agreements regulating the hours 
and wage rates for substantial proportions of their employees. The 
union plants, all of which were located in Northern States, were con- 
fined to the garnetting and grinding branch of the industry, The 
Federation of Woolen and Worsted Workers of America, an A. F. 
of L. affiliate, and several A. F. of L. federal unions were parties to a 
majority of the union agreements. 
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Average Hourly Earnings 


‘be hourly earnings of all wage earners in the processed-waste in- 
dustry averaged 42.7 cents (iable 2). Although the earnings of 
individual employees ranged from under 32.5 to over 82.5 cents per 
hour, well over half (54.5 percent) averaged less than 40 cents. 
Nearly two-fifths of the workers were receiving exactly 32.5 cents, 
which was the minimum legal wage rate for the textile industry at the 
time of the survey. A second sizable group of employees, about 13 
percent of the total, were averaging between 55.0 and 57.5 cents an 
hour. 


T BLE 2.—Percentage Distribution of Employees in Processed-Waste Industry, September 
1940, by Average Hourly Earnings, Sex, and Skill 














Males 
Average hourly earnings ahs | | Females! 
: | m®m | opin, Semi- | Un- 
| Total | Skilled | skilled | skilled | 
eee - ee << << —_ — a ED — a — —_——— 
nder 32.5 cents__......--- 5.8 | 4.4 | 3.0 | 2.3 | 4.7 | 9.3 
Exactly 32.5 cents_......-- Leek 39.7 26.3 | 1.5 13. 6 | 29.8 | 74. 1 
2.6 and under 35.0 cents._______- a 2.8 2.4 | 1.5 | 3.4 | 2.3 3.8 
5.0 and under 37.5 cents | 2.8 2.8 | 4.5 | 3.4 | 2.6 | 2.7 
7.5 and under 40.0 cents..__... 3.4 | y  Seseent 2.3 | 1.7 | 7.9 
40.0 and under 42.5 cents-_--_-.......--- 4.8 6.5 | 4.5 5.7 | 6.8 | 5 
(2.5 and under 45.0 cents.____...__-.. 2.9 | BS fansics. 3.4 | 3.9 | 1.4 
15.0 and under 47.5 cents_._._...._-_-- 6.5 8.9 3.0 | 8.0 9.5 3 
17.5 and under 50.0 cents_-.. } 6.2 8.6 | 4.5 1.1 9.8 | 
50.0 and under 52.5 cents... _- nal 1.9 2.7 11.9 4.5 1.7 | 
52.5 and under 55.0 cents......._........- 6 2.2 1.5 2.3 | 2.3 | 
55.0 and under 57.5 cents_____-. 12.7 17.7 10. 4 | 8.0 | 19. 4 " 
57.5 and under 62.5 cents 2.5 | 3.4 6.0 8.0 | i 2 
62.5 and under 67.5 cents 3.2 | 4.4 | 16.3 13.6 | 23%... 
67.5 and under 72.5 cents..._..__.. 9 | 1.3 | 9.0 4.5 | 3 | 
72.5 and under 77.5 cents. - . ccaal an 1.2 | 4.5 8.0 | aa 
77.5 and under 82.5 cents.................- } 5 Re 3.0 4.5 “Bi 
82.5 cents and over_.-__-._-- sia aetacasal 1.0 1.4 | 14.9 3. 
0 Se. en oa 100. 0 | 100. 0 | 100.0 | 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 
Number of employees_.................--- 1, 300 934 67 | 88 | 779 | BAR 
Average hourly earnings. -_._..........--_.. $0. 427 $0. 460 $0. 610 | $0.532 | $0. 436 $0. 332 








1 All females were classed as tinskilled. 


The distribution of hourly earnings for all wage earners combined 
shows broad dispersion and extreme irregularity. Among the factors 
apparently responsible for differences in earnings are the sex, skill, 
and color of the working force, the geographic location of the mills, 
the influence of unionization, and differences in type of product or 
manufacturing processes.’ 


DIFFERENCES BY SEX AND SKILL 


Examination of table 2 reveals that wage levels were substantially 
higher for male than for female employees. Male workers averaged 
46.0 cents per hour as against only 33.2 cents an hour for females. 





? The small number of plants included in the study prevented any detailed analysis of the relationship 
between earnings and size of plant or size of community. 
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The difference in earnings of males and females is still quite significa), 
even when the comparison is limited to workers in similar skill groups. 
Thus, unskilled males averaged 43.6 cents, or 10.4 cents more thay a’ 
the average received by the females, all of whom were in unskilled or 
occupations. The small number of skilled and semiskilled males 
averaged, respectively, 61.0 cents and 53.2 cents an hour. as 
Earnings in the upper wage levels were confined largely to skille< 
and semiskilled males. As shown by the distribution in table 2 
nearly one-half (47.7 percent) of the skilled and fully one-third | 
percent) of the semiskilled males averaged 62.5 cents or more, whereas 
less than 3 percent of the unskilled male workers received this much. | 
None of the female employees averaged as much as 47.5 cents. ~Strik- b 
ing differences are also in evidence among the lowest-paid workers. i 
Nearly three-fourths (74.1 percent) of the females received exactly 
32.5 cents an hour, whereas only 16.6 percent had earnings exceedii 
that amount. A substantial proportion (29.8 percent) of the unskill: 
males but only 1 of the 67 skilled males were paid the legal minimun 





VARIATIONS BY REGION AND OTHER FACTORS 


Average hourly earnings of employees of northern mills we: 
markedly higher than those of workers in southern plants. Souther 
workers averaged 32.9 cents (table 3), compared with an average of 
47.3 cents received by employees of northern establishments. Em- 
ployees averaging 32.5 cents or less represented only 19.4 percent o! 
northern workers, but almost 95 percent of the southern wage earners 
Earnings exceeding 50 cents an hour were confined almost entirely 
to workers in northern plants. 


TaBLe 3.—Percentage Distribution of Employees in Processed-Waste Industry, Sep- 
tember 1940, by Average Hourly Earnings and Region 























Average hourly earnings | United ] Average hourly earnings iv nite a! Sout! 
(in cents) | States | North | South | (in cents) States | North E = 

vane ow ae cemeen CS RES ee See erases Seley Ps | 

Under 32.5..............- | 5.8) 1.7 | 13.5 || 57.5 and under 62.5._____ 25) 37 

Exactly 32. ibe aa | 39.7 17.7 81.1 || 62.5 and under 67.5 3. 2 | 4.6 

32.6 and under 35.0.......| 28 3.7 1.1 || 67.5 and under 72.5 9} 1.3] 

35.0 and under 37.5.......| 28] 35 1.3 || 72.5 and under 77.5 8 1.3 

37.5 and under 40.0_______| 3.4 | oy ee 77.5 and under 82.5____- § 83 

40.0 and under 42.5. 4.8 | 7.0 .9 || 82.5 and over___.__._-- 1.0 1.5 

42.5 and under 45.0_...__. r es YY een i] 

45.0 and under 47.5___... | 68| 7 4 ii Total_.............| 100.0| 100.0} 10 

47.5 and under 5€.0___._.. | 62) 93 .2| ee 

50.0 and under 52.5______. 1.9 | . | ees (| Total number of em- 

52.5 and under 55.0__..._. 1.6 i: ) See ployees. - - 1, 300 847 453 

55.0 and under 57.5.__.__. 12.7 19.0 .7 || Average hourly earnings. $0.427 | $0. 473 | $0. 329 











This pronounced regional disparity in earnings is partly attributable 





to the dissimilar proportions of garnetting and sorting plants, respec- 
tively, in the two areas. Only 3 of the 8 southern establishments 
were garnetters, whereas 18 of the 23 northern mills were engaged in 
garnetting and grinding operations. Average hourly earnings were 
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stantially higher in garnetting and grinding plants than in those 
establishments whose operations were confined to sorting. Thus, the 
average for all employees in the former group was 46.9 cents an hour, 
or 12.3 cents above the average (34.6 cents) for those in the latter 
croup. This contrast is emphasized by comparing the general aver- 
ages of plants, which show that 14 of the 21 garnetting plants aver- 
aged 45 cents or more, whereas only 1 of the 10 sorting mills paid 
its employees at rates averaging 45 cents. On the other hand, 6 of 
the 10 sorting plants averaged under 35 cents, while only 3 of the 
carnetting and grinding establishments had averages below that level.* 
The distribution of mills in the processed-waste industry in Septem- 
ber 1940 is shown, by type of mill and by mill average hourly earnings, 
in the accompanying statement. 


; Garnetting and Sorting 
Mill average hourly earnings: grinding mills —_—mills 


30.0 and under 35.0 cents 3 6 

35.0 and under 40.0 cents_. ay! 2 2 

40.0 and under 45.0 cents_- , F 2 | 

45.0 and under 50.0 cents.__.._____.--. nah s l 

50.0 and under 55.0 cents___- -- * es 3 

55.0 cents and over__._..._--_--- mF aM 3 
cwéndeae EN a, ee ee 21 10 


The pronounced difference in earnings between the two types of 
mills is due in part to differences in the proportion of female workers. 
Woman workers account for fully 40 percent of the total wage earners 
in sorting mills but only about 20 percent in garnetting mills. As 
has previously been pointed out, female workers, even in similar skill 
croups, command lower wages than their male fellow workers. 

A second factor contributing to the difference in earnings is the 
higher proportion of skilled workers found in garnetting and grind- 
ing mills. These mills perform a considerable amount of machine 
work which requires a greater number of skilled operatives than are 
needed for the relatively simple sorting operations. Thus, 13.8 
percent of the garnetting-mill employees, as compared with only 
8.7 percent of the sorting-mill employees were skilled or semiskilled. 

As indicated in the distribution figures below, wages in mills with 
union contracts were slightly higher than those in comparable non- 
union mills. Only northern garnetting mills are included in the dis- 
tribution, since none of the sorting mills and none of the southern 
mills had an agreement with a union. All union establishments were 
paying wages averaging at least 45 cents, whereas 4 of the 10 non- 
union mills averaged less than 45 cents. The average for all union 





* The difference in earnings between garnetting and sorting plants, in fact, is still considerable when the 
comparison is limited to plants in the same area. Thus, in the South, the employees of garnetting plants 
averaged 33.6 cents per hour, whereas sorting-mill workers averaged 32.5 cents. In the North, 4 consider- 
ably greater difference is apparent, as sorting-plant workers averaged only 37.4 cents, which is 12.6 cents 
below the 50.0-cent average received by garnetting employees. 


318651—41 14 
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plants combined was 52.8 cents, as against an average of 45.5 cent. 
in the nonunion plants. 


Garnetting mills 
Mill average hourly earnings: Union Nonuni 


35.0 and under 40.0 cents_- 2 
10.0 and under 45.0 cents__ 


" bt 


45.0 and under 50.0 cents__-_ Lees. 3 5 

50.0 and under 55.0 cents___- én 3 . 

55.0 cents and over___-_-- J 2 | 
Total__. s nea pg Pi pe at S 19 


employees are Negroes, while most of the workers in northern mills ar 
white. This suggests the possibility that the regional differences 

earnings may be due largely to differences in wage levels for white an 
Negro workers. Such evidence as can be obtained from available data, 
however, does not support this conclusion. Thus, the 65 Negro 
workers in northern plants averaged 46.6 cents as compared with 47.4 
for the white employees in these mills, a difference of only eight-tent| 
of a cent. Almost all of the white employees scheduled in souther 
mills are in skilled occupations and hence receive higher wages on th: 
average than were paid to the Negroes, virtually all of whom wer: 


unskilled. 


[t has already been pointed out that a large majority of the souther 


OCCUPATIONAL DIFFERENCES ° 


The small number of workers in skilled and semiskilled occupations 
permits the presentation of separate data only for foremen, who aver 
aged 60.6 cents (table 4). Unskilled males had average earnings ranging 
from 53.9 cents for picker tenders to 35.4 cents for hand truckers. 


TaBLe 4.—Average Hourly Earnings, Weekly Hours, and Weekly Earnings in Pro 
essed-Waste Industry, September 1940, by Sex, Skill, and Occupation 





| 


Number | Average | Average Average 

Sex, skill, and occupation of em- hourly weekly weekly 

ployees earnings hours | earnings 

Factory employees: 

Males ; haa 934 | $0. 460 39. 2 $18.0 
Skilled workers mae 6a sabe 67 | - 610 | 41.8 | 25. 5 
Foremen . appiesdiolece 36 . 606 42.1 | 25. 45 
Miscellaneous skilled, indirect__- ; 31 | 616 | 41.6 | 25. 5S 
Semiskilled workers aaa! 88 | . 532 | 43.4 23. Ox 
Misceilaneous semiskilled, direct _- 31 | . 537 41.7 22, 41 
Miscellaneous semiskilled, indirect b>. 57 . 529 44.3 23. 44 
Unskilled workers mr die 779 | . 436 | 38. 5 16. 74 
Baggers * 30 | . 495 40.4 | 19. 9 
Baling press operators... = ssac] 104 | . 402 39.2 15. 74 
Breaker tenders : 25 | . 454 43.2 19. 59 
Garnett, willower, and comber tenders... .' 134 | 446 39. 3 17. 52 
ei le alae IG es te : 98 | . 539 35.3 19. 01 
Shredder tenders. _-_.. ee Pere 44 | . 464 | 38. 0 17. 63 
Truckers, hand Ey - ar te 137 . 354 36. 1 12. 76 
Watchmen a Fe i ee eee 25 . 389 41.4 16. 09 
Miscellaneous unskilied, direct... __ -- 147 | 455 40.8 18. 57 
Miscellaneous unskilled, indirect____- 35 | . 387 35.8 | 13. 88 
Females: Unskilled workers... ___.........._..-..-- 366 | . 332 | 34.7 | 11. 50 
BORO IIR 6 oss 0s ne gegen gece osccecasennee-oses--- 302 . 827 | 34.2 11. 1Y 
Miscellaneous unskilled. ._...._.- lial 64 351 | 36.9 | 12. 95 
Clerical employees _-_.. bb <sinehennensensnecnsh 25-50) 60 | . 588 | 39.8 | 23. 36 





* Although the data at hand are not sufficient to permit analysis by occupation for the North and Sout! 
separately, substantial regional variations existed. 
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‘he largest occupational group numerically, and the only one 
among female employees for which data could be shown, consisted of 
sorters, Whose average of 32.7 cents was the lowest found for any 
croup. Clerical employees, whose earnings have been excluded from 
tabulations presented earlier, averaged 58.8 cents. 

Weekly hours ranged from 43.2 worked by breaker tenders to 34.2 
for sorters. The highest weekly earnings averaged by any group was 
the $25.48 received by foremen. Sorters, whose earnings were 
influenced by a combination of low hourly earnings and a shorter-than- 
average workweek, averaged only $11.19. 


PPOSSOSS 


HOURLY EARNINGS IN JUTE-BAGGING INDUSTRY, 
1940 


AT THE request of the Wage and Hour Division, the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics made a survey of average hourly earnings in the jute cotton 
bagging industry. 

The survey was limited to the manufacture of jute cotton bale 
coverings, including both the spinning and weaving of the jute yarns. 
The operations covered also include the repairing of used bagging. 
The survey did not include the manufacture of jute carpet yarns or 
jute fabrics for purposes other than cotton bale coverings. Neither 
did it include jute cordage and twine, which was covered in a separate 
study of the cordage and twine industry. 

According to information available at the time of the survey, there 
were 12 mills in the United States producing either new or reworked 
cotton bagging; all of these were in the cotton-growing States. The 
Bureau was able to study only 9 mills, however, as one company, 
controlling 3 mills, refused to furnish the information requested. 
The number of wage earners scheduled totaled 1,116. 

During the period covered by the study, September 1940, hourly 
earnings of the wage earners averaged 33.8 cents. Over one-half 
(56.7 percent) of the workers received exactly 32.5 cents, the legal 
minimum at the time of the survey, while 85.9 percent averaged under 
35 cents an hour. Only 5.2 percent of the employees averaged over 
40 cents an hour. 

Detailed data cannot be presented for this industry, because to do 
so would reveal plant identities. 
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SALARIES OF SCHOOL EMPLOYEES, 1940-41] Ta 


MEDIAN salaries of school employees in cities of the United State, = 
having over 100,000 population were higher in the majority of occu 
tions in 1940-41 than in 1938-39, and in many cases exceeded thos: 
1930-31, the earliest period covered in a report on salaries of . 
school employees published by the National Education Associat 
of the United States (Washington).' 

For both kindergarten teachers and elementary-school teach 
median salaries in 1940-41, in cities of over 100,000 population, w: 
7 percent higher than in 1930-31; for junior high-school teache 
5.24 percent; and for senior high-school teachers, 1.35 perce: 
Salaries of principals and superintendents in 1940-41 were below t! 
1930-31 level—2.81 percent for supervising elementary-school prin: 
pals, 2.16 percent for junior high-school principals, 5.76 percent fo: 
senior high-school principals, and 13.95 percent for superintendent: 
of schools. However, over the period from 1935 to 1941 there wer 
substantial increases in the salaries of both principals and superin- 
tendents, as well as of practically all other school employees, as i 
shown in table 1, reproduced from the report of the National Educa- 
tion Association. The data are based on reports from 86 of the 92 
cities recorded in the 1940 census as having over 100,000 inhabitants. 

The figures in table 1 indicate a tendency to pay higher salaries to 
teachers of older children, the 1940-41 median salaries of high-schoo! 
teachers being $297 higher than of junior high-school teachers, who i 
turn received $203 more than elementary-school teachers. Th 
National Education Association states, however, that there is a grow- 
ing trend toward salary schedules based on preparation of the teachers 
rather than on the positions. 

Median salaries in 1940-41 of four occupation groups in the cities 
of over 100,000 population are given in table 2, by city. 


! Research Bulletin, Vol. XIX, No. 2, March 1941: Salaries of City School Employees, 1940-41 
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lassie 1.—Trends in Salaries of School Employees in Cities of Over 100,000 population, 
1930-31 to 1940-41 





Median salary paid in— | Percent of change 





9- 
Type of school employee | 


1980- | | 1932- | 1934- | 1936- | 1938- | 1940- | 1931- | 1935- | 1939- 



















































Pits 33 | 35 37 39 41 1941 1941 | 1941 
ane | mie tr, 
400 Classroom teachers | 
SS ee .-|$2, 77 |$1, 909 |$1, 926 |$2, 045 \$2, 208 |$2,227 | +7.22 |+15.63 | +0. 86 
| | 
‘ Elementary school. ---. nnerenene-| 2,118 | 1,947 1,922 | 2,027 | 2,217 | 2,268 | +7.08 |+18.00 +2. 30 
S ypical classes_—---.--..---------| 2,372 | 2,100 | 1,996 | 2,182 | 2,393 | 2,357 | —. 63 |+18.00 —1. 50 
( ior high school-.--..-...-..-.---| 2,348 2, 204 | 2, 078 | 2,303 | 2, 450 2, 471 | +5. 24 | +18. 91 +. 86 
gh school. -----| 2,731 | 2,479 | 2,436 | 2,551 | 2,672 | 2,768 | +1.35 |+13.63 | +3. 59 
a} Part-time or continuation school. 2, 695 | 2, 793 | 2,693 | 2,886 | 2,198 | 2,458 | —8.79 | —8.73 | +11.83 
High-school department heads_---| 3, 436 | 3, 008 | 2,913 | 3, 288 | 3,512 3,536 | +2. 91 |+21.39) +.68 
) | | | | 
Deans | | | | | | 
tl junior high school...........-.---] 3,092 | 2,730 | 2,539 | 2,888 | 3,107 | 3,043 | —1.58 +19, 85| —2.06 
1Ci- High school_........... one 2,942 | 2,667 | 2,268 | 2,464 | 2,669 | 2,677 | —9.01 |+18.03 +. 30 
fo) Principals | | 
nts Elementary school: | 
Assistant principals_....-...--- 4,280 | 4,614 | 4,042 | 4,245 | 4,647 | 4,621 | +7.97 |+14. 32 | —. 56 
er Teaching principals__..-......| 2, 436 | 2,184 | 2,135 | 2,207 | 2,633 | 2,315 | —4.97 | +8.43 | —12.08 
py 8 pee <a 3, 519 3, 102 | 3,016 | 3,225 | 3,339 | 3,420 | —2.81 ‘yee 40 | +2. 43 
in). Junior high schoo 
Mn Assistant ama — 3,496 | 2,899 | 2,850 | 3,106 3,318 | 3,940 |+12. 70 l438. 25 | +18. 75 
¥ Principals. .. ~a---2---+---+-| 4,500 | 3,961 | 3,718 | 4,064 | 4,350 | 4,403 | —2.16 |+18.42 | +1.01 
; High schoo 
9 - Assistant principals........-.-| 5,544 | 3, 647 3, 453 | 3,569 | 3,992 | 3,869 |—30.21 |+12.05 | —3.08 
(0 SEES eres 5,100 | 4,468 | 4,252 | 4,473 | 4,758 | 4,806 | —5.76 |+-13.03 +1. 01 
g9 Part-time or continuation school 
ihe principals............-.-.......-| 4,111 | 3,700 | 4,125 | 5,125 | 3,900 | 4,050 | —1.48 | —1.82 +3. 85 
Us. idministrative and supervisory ad 
| 
to Superintendents of schools----.-..- 10, 000 | 8, 267 | 7,288 | 7,825 | 8, 286 | 8,605 |—13.95 |+18.07 | +3.85 
0] Associate, assistant, or oriited | 
superintendents_-_-_.--..-- | 6,527 | 5,672 | 5,578 | 5,645 | 5,971 | 6,039 —7.48 | +8.26 | +1.14 
1 Business managers..--_- --- | 5, 361 | 4,500 | 4,186 | 4,543 | 4, 57 4,967 | —7.35 |+18.66 | +8. 66 
: Directors, assistant directors, “or | | | 
YT supervisors of: | 
Research, tests, etc_..........- 3, 400 3,010 | 2,925 | 3,020 | 3,417 | 3,333 | —1.97 |+13.95 — 2. 46 
ve. Vocational education 3, 550 | 3,380 | 3,075 | 3,187 | 3,825 | 3,667 | +3.30 |+19.25 | —4.13 
Physical education --| 3,100 | 3,123 | 2,909 | 2,989 | 3,152 | 3,285 | +5.97 |+12.93 | +4. 22 
rs Health. ................-----+-| 3,167 | 2, 500 | 2,800 | 2,175 | 3,350 | 2,947 | —6.95 | +5.25 | —12.03 
P Evening schools. .-...-....-.--- _...---| 3,325 | 3,000 | 2,700 | 2,875 | 3,275 |__.-...-| +9.17 | +13.91 
Americanization classes- --- --- 3, 240 | 3,033 | 2,750 | 2,950 | 2,950 | 3,000 | —7.41 | +9.09| +1. 69 
DiPadedtinchnetiomiceccesaneusel Bee | meee Pa L213 1 oe +6.17 |4+13.29} +1.47 
iC 0 oe 2,909 | 2,825 | 2,569 | 2,813 | 2,896 | 3,077 | +5.78 |+19.77 | +6.25 
CO ES ee 2,933 | 2,789 | 2,727 | 2,907 | 2,889 | 2,960 | +.92 | +854) +2.46 
Manual or industrial arts-_--- | 3,450 | 3,308 | 3,278 | 3,136 | 3,137 | 3,480 +.87 | +6.16 | +10. 93 
Home economics-_-_.---..------ 3, 219 | 2,967 | 2,818 | 3,040 | 3,240 | 3,325 | +3.29 |+17.99 | +2.62 
Visual education............-|._.___- nos Ciort.« jf. | ieee —2.12 
| 
i ' | 
Other school employees 
Secretarial and clerical employees: | | 
Secretaries to superintendents 
ee ne eee 2,329 | 1,978 | 1,779 | 1,918 | 2,075 | 2,107 9.53 |+18. 44 +1. 54 
Secretaries of boards of educa- 
| ESE , 450 | 3,700 | 3, 333 | 3, 767 | 3,825 | 3,850 |--13.48 |4+15.51 | +.65 
eee | in aap aA offices_...| 1, 281 | 1,133 | 1,147 | 1,218 | 1,209 | 1,355 | +5.78 |+18.13 | +4.31 
erks in other administrative | | | 
and supervisory offices......| 1,581 | 1,442 | 1,450 | 1, 528 1, 590 | 1,628 | +2.97 |4+12.28 | +2.39 
Superintendents of ements ..---| 4, 267 | 3,400 | 3,109 | 3,156 | 3,850 3,960 | —7.19 |+27 7.37 | +2. 86 
I ice ancialinginioenial | 2,500 | 2,000 | 1,564 | 2,657 | 2,063 | 3, 022 +20. 88 |-+-93.22 | +46. 49 
at. eusahemeibile | 1,541 | 1,265 | 1,211 | 1,297 | 1,429 | 1,419 | —7.92 1417.18 —.70 
EAS | 2,138 | 2,029 | 1,875 | 1,943 | 2,000 | 2,050 | —4.12 +9.33 | +2. 50 
OE SSeS eae 1,715 | 1,611 | 1,512 | 1,706 | 1,739 | 1, 764 | +2. 86 |+16.67 | +1.44 
Chief attendance officers... ..-.... 3,125 | 2,783 | 2,530 | 2,767 | 2,788 | 2,967 | —5.06 |+17. 27 | +6. 42 
Attendance officers... ........-..- 2,078 | 1,971 | 1, 888 2,063 | 2,219 | 2,241 | +7.84 | +18. 70 +. 99 
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Taste 2.—Median Salaries in Four Teaching Occupations in Cities of Over 1()() (0, | 

































































Population, 1940-41 19 
Kin- = Junior | Senior || Kin- | oat Junior Senio, 10 
dergar- tary. high- | high- | City dergar-| . | high- - 
City ten | shee] (School | school | ten | school! Schoo! 10 
teach-| seach. | teach-| teach- || teach-| sach.| teach- 
ers | ers | ers | ers ! | ers ers ers Tm 
se tr © 2 eee oe | P al 
Birmingham, Ala 12 $1, 469) ___ | $1, 697 | Jersey City, N. J-- 1,650) 2,242)____ 9 
Long Beach, Calif | $2, 426| 2,447) $3,000) 3,000 || Newark, N. J-. 3,271} 3,012) 2,375) 4 
Los Angeles, Calif 420) . 2, 436 2, 962) 33,012 || Paterson, N. J-_--- 3,000; 2,353). __ . 96 
Oakland, Calif 3 448] 2,460 2,830) 2,838 | Trenton, N. J_. 2,350} 2,390] 2, 058) 
Sacramento, Calif 2,100} 2,100| 2,370; 27 \| AJbany, N. Y-_. 1,954) 2,074) 2,388): 
| | j 
San Diego, Calif 2,157| 2,178) 4 2,511) § 2, 769 H Buffalo, N. Y_. 2.100; 2, 158). ’ 
San Francisco, Calif.| 2,175) 2,720) 2,385| 3,305 || New York, N. Y 8,331} 3,344) 3,830 4 
Denver, Colo | 2,567) 2,775) 2,833) 2,856 | Rochester, N. Y .--| 2,213} 2,181) (8) 2 
Bridgeport, Conn | 1.700! 2000) 2, 070) 2, 334 1] Syracuse, N. Y_-- 2,000; 2,052) 2,400) 2 
Hartford, Conn.....| 2, 317| 2,455} 2,444) 3,413 ] Yonkers, N. Y.. 3, 083; 3,244) 3,650) 4 | 
New Haven, Conn..| 1,825; 1,853) 2,100) 2,468 || Charlotte, N. C__- Smid 1,345} 1,343) 1 
Wilmington, Del 1,700} 2,200) 1,957) 2,139 || Akron, Ohio........|__- ae | 1] 
Wesntaghen, D.C. 2, 246) 6 2 236| 2,451) 2,841 | Renton, ny = se 2 oa ®. / $2 | 
Miami, Fla.’ ji | 1,594) (®% 8 1, 634 incinnati, ts) 2, 2, ! , 674) : 
Atlanta, Ga 1,930) 1,954) 2,461) 2,514 || Cleveland, Ohio___. 2,173} 2,347; 2,603) 3 : 
1] 
Chicago, Tll.........| 2,318) 2,334) . 3,515 || Columbus, Ohio---_|__.__.- 1,841) 2,425) 2 
Peoria, in...--—-----] 1,700) 1,733) 4,788) 2111 || Dayton, Ohio_. 2] 1,857}... [12 2 
ort Wayne, Ind.. 1,813) 1, 839}_..__- 2,520 || Toledo, Ohio : x 2,029; 2,138) 2 
Gary, Ind_... 1,825) 1, 788).......| 2,326 || Youngstown, Ohio --| 2,000) * 2, 664) $3 
Indianapolis, Ind_..|.......|  1,999)..._... 2,243 || Oklahoma City, + : ie | 
i | _ || Okla -..-----| 1,425] 1,467] 1,432) 1,7 : 
South Bend, Ind o<e] 1,800; 1,823) 1,996) 2,357 
Des Moines, lowa 1,804 1,832) 1,883) 2,053 || Tulsa, Okla 1,633; 1,807) 1,800) 1,% 
Reuse ONY. Kans 1,575) 1,723) 1,912) 2, 208 | pe ctlend, Oreg ..| 1,800 _— a sable 2, 2 
Wichita, Kans......| 1,600) 1,818) 1,842) 1,884 || Erie, Pa | 1,886) 1, 2, 32 
Louisville, Ky 1,700; 1,659) 1,839) 2,265 || P hiladelphia, Pa___.| 2,200) 2,243)/1¢ 2 639)!? 3, 052 
Pittsburgh, Pa......|.___- _| 2,243) 2,837) 3,27 
New Orleans, La 1,659} 1, 658) --| 2,236 || 
Baltimore, Md 1, 900} * 1,920) 2,146) 2,793 Reading, Pa-- 2,017) 2,082) 2,338) 2, 52 
Boston, Mass . 1,981} 2 355 2,420] 3,078 || Scranton, Pa..._.. 1,871) 1,934) 2,217) 2,24 
Fall River, Mass 1,550! 1,615) 1,945) 2,106 || Providence, R. a 2,202) 2,115) 2,363) 2,7 
Lowell, Mass. . 1,440} 1,550| 1,855) 2,067 || Knoxville, Tenn endhedad ‘as 1,438) 1,547) 1,70 
| Nashville, Tenn. 2 veatae | 1,350) 1,363) 1,7 
New Bedford, Mass.| 1,543) 1,542) 1,908) 2,232 || 
Somerville, Mass....| 1,830) 2,015) 2,144! 2,226 || Dallas, Tex | 1,825} 1,900) 2, 52 
Springfield, Mass...| 2,093; 2,091; 2,505, 3,050 Fort Worth, Tex_- 1, 523} 1,447) 1,8 
Worcester, Mass....| 2,043) 2,051) 2,530) 2,761 |} Houston, Tex_.___- 1,650} 1,919) 1,856) 2,13 
Detroit, Mich._..._. 2,414) 2,423) 2, 873)10 2 856 || —_ ——— _ . _..--| 1,620) 4 1, 665) § 1, 68: 
|} Salt e ity, | 
Flint, Mich... 1,478} 1,508) 1,682) 1,766 | MG bb ane asassel 1, 300) 1, 750 1, 917] 2,0 
Grand Rapids, Mich.| 1, 647| 1 700} 2,138) 2,179 | 
Duluth, Minn ‘ 1,817) 1,802) 1,989} 2,169 || Norfolk, Va___._- | ina , 1,356; 1,638} 1,8 
Minneapolis, Minn_| 2,010| 2,045) #2 069)1! 2,348 || Richmond, Va.._--_| 1,800} 1,800) 2,103) 2,22 
St. Paul, Minn...._- 1, 654) 1, 649 | 2,229 | Seattle, Wash. ir | (4) "3, 282 2, 505 2 Gs 
| | || Spokane, Wash ---_- = 7 2, 242 
Kansas City, Mo...| 1,838} 1,814 2,067! 2,266 || Tacoma, Wash._____|_- 1,899} 2,004) 2,00; 
St. Louis, Mo....... 2,700| 2,700 3,861 || Milwaukee, Wis--. 2, 438| 2, 459) '* 2, 441/16 2, 6 
Omaha, Nebr.......| 1,527} 1,524|_...__.| 1, 780 
Camden, N.J_.....| 1, 900/ 2016; 1,913} 2.579 | 
Elizabeth, N.J.....| 2,100) 2,036; 2,291; 2,681 





| | | | 
i He coms 


' Excludes vocational-school teachers unless otherwise noted. 

? Includes head teachers. 

3 Includes teachers of atypical classes. 

‘ Excludes junior-senior high-school teachers; these teachers are reported with high-schcol teachers. 

* Includes junior-senior high-school teachers. 

* Includes Americanization teachers. 

’ Dade County including Miami. 

§ Junior high-school teachers are reported with high-school teachers. 

* Includes occupational teachers. 

1© Includes vocational-school teachers. 

1 Includes vocational and junior-senior high-school teachers. 

12 Includes cooperative high-school teachers. 

13 Includes normal-school teachers. 

1 Kindergarten teachers are reported with elementary-school teachers. 

18 Includes junior-trade teachers; excludes junior-senior hign-school teachers, who are reported with high- 
school teachers. 

1¢ Includes teachers of boys’ and girls’ trade and technical high schools and of junior-senior high schools. 
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00,000 in cities of under 100,000 population, salaries increased between 
1935 and 1941, but in most cases were lower in 1940-41 than in 1930-— 
‘ies 31. Median salaries of high-school teachers are lower than they were 


10 years ago by percentages ranging from 3.41, in cities of 30,000 to 
100,000, to 7.69 in cities of from 2,500 to 5,000 population. Ele- 
mentary school teachers in cities of from 10,000 to 100,000 population 


are being paid approximately the same as 10 years ago. 
COoeoon 
’ ANNUAL EARNINGS ON CANADIAN STEAM 
2 RAILWAYS, 1939 
om [N 1939 the average wage per hour for employees on steam railways 


in Canada was 62.5 cents as compared with 62.1 cents in 1938. The 
average annual earnings of employees on an hourly basis were $1,485 


3, oe > 

: in 1939, an advance of $26 over the preceding year;' and those of 
: employees paid on a daily, monthly, or annual basis ? were $1,803 in 
3, 1939, an increase of $3 over those of 1938. These figures and the 


7 additional data given in the following statement covering average 
o annual earnings by groups of employees are from the annual report on 
statistics of steam railways for 1939, issued by the Dominion Bureau 
£7 of Statistics. 


Average annual 
earnings 


75 {li} employees on an hourly basis _ - - $1, 485 
7 Maintenance of way: 

50% Laborers - - - - - --- snip asi 713 
- Sectionmen. .----..--. ions ne 1, 036 
68: Shop employees- - -- --- 1, 373 
’ Passenger engineers_--------------. ee 3, 566 
Employees on a daily, monthly, or annual basis- - - - - -- - - - - -- - 1,803 
24 Ss taki suhieth > hee ckenem saeb abs ee mad oe . 1,847 
_ Executives, general officers and assistants. _______-_-_- 6, 648 
- 


AGRICULTURAL WAGES IN COLOMBIA, MARCH 1940 ° 


THE daily rates most commonly paid for agricultural labor in Colom- 
bia in March 1940, ranged in the various geographical divisions from 
15 to 50 centavos for men, and from 10 to 30 centavos for women in 
the cold climates; in the warm climates, they ranged from 25 to 60 
centavos for men and from 15 to 40 centavos for women. In all of 
these cases board was also furnished. The current rates, without 
board, varied from 25 to 85 centavos for men and from 20 to 60 





! Canadian Labor Gazette (Ottawa), April 1941 

? Includes executives, clerks, janitors, cleaners, office boys, etc., numbering 26,15 

§ Data are from Colombia, Contraloria General, Direccién Nacional de Fstadistica, Anales de Keonomia 
y Estadistica (Bogot&), October 25, 1940. 
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centavos for women, in the cold climates; and in the warm climst,< 
from 40 centavos to 1.20 pesos * for men, and from 30 to 80 centay, 
for women. of 
The lowest daily wages reported for any of the Departments ye, C 
5 centavos with board in the cold climates of Antioquia, Bolivar, «nq of 
Narifio, and 10 centavos without board in the cold climates of A)\1). ft 
oquia and Bolivar; in both cases these were women’s rates. |’), 0! 
highest daily agricultural wages were those paid to men—1.10 pesos W 
with board in the warm climate of Antioquia and 1.50 pesos without 
board in the warm climates of Antioquia, Magdalena, and Norte <, 
Santander. 2 
The accompanying table shows the most frequent daily agricultura| C 
wages, with and without board, in Colombia in March 1940, by s 
and by climatic region. 


~s 





Current Daily Agricultural Wages in Colombia, March 1940, by Sex and Climatic Region 


[Average exchange rate of Colombian peso (100 centavos) in March 1940=about 57 cents] 





With board 


7 . CG ‘lime s Jims 
Departments (principal pulitical old climate | Warm climate 


divisions) 


Without board 


Cold climate Warm clima 


Men |Women! Men | Wome: 





Men |Women! Men | Women 
over 18 | over 18 | over 18| over 18 | over 18 | over 18 | over 18} over |* 

years years | years years years years | years yea! 

Pesos Pesos | Pesos | Pesos Pesos Pesos Pesos Pes: 
Antioquia 0. 40 0. 25 0.40} 0.30 0. 60 0. 50 0. 70 0. 4 
A tlantico . 60 | . 25 .75 
Bolivar . 30 . 20 . 40 . 20 . 60 30 | te 
Boyacé.. 15 .10 - 25 15 . 60 . 40 . 50 
Caldas - - . 45 . 30 | 45 30 75 45 | . 80 § 
Cauca . 30 15 | 30 . 30 . 60 . 30 | . 40 
Cundinamarca . 25 15 . 35 . 20 | . 60 . 35 | . 80 | 
Huila .40 . 20 . 40 25 | 85 45 | 80 | 
Magdalena . 40 . 20 | . 50 | 30 80 .25| 1.20] 
Narifio .15 .10 | a) 20 25 . 20 | . 50 { 
Norte de Santander 30} .15| .40 . 20 .70 40} .90 
Santander. . 20 | . 20 | . 35 . 20 . 50 . 50 80 .4 
Tolima . 50 | . 20 50 30 .70 45 1.00 7 
Valle del Cauca . 30 45 . 40 . 80 | . 60 - 90 6 


. 40 





The most frequent daily agricultural wage rates, with board, paid 
to men are higher in the warm climates in 9 Departments, a difference 
varying from 5 centavos in 2 Departments to 15 centavos in 1 such 
geographical division. Such wages for women are higher in 10 Depart- 
ments, the difference ranging from 5 centavos in 5 Departments to 
15 centavos in 1 Department. Wages without board are higher for 
men in the warm climates in 10 Departments, the difference ranging 
from 5 centavos in Caldas to 40 centavos in Magdalena, but wages 
lower by 5 to 20 centavos are paid to men in the warm climates in 3 
Departments. For women, higher rates are paid for work in the 
warm climates in 7 Departments, varying from 10 to 35 centavos, 
but wages lower by 5 centavos are paid to women in the warm climates 
in 4 Departments. 





, ? Average exchange rate of Colombian peso (100 centavos), March 1940=57.1 cents. 











0.4 
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he only instances in which no difference, by sex, is found in cur- 

wages occur in rates with and without board in the cold region 
of Santander, and in wages without board in the warm regions of 
Caldas and Cauca. In the cold regions, wage differentials because 
of sex, with board, vary from 5 to 30 centavos, and without board, 
from 5 to 55 centavos. In the warm climates, the variance on account 
of sex in wages with board ranges from 5 to 35 centavos, while wages 
without board vary from 10 to 70 centavos. 

Deduction made from wages because of furnishing meals in the cold 
climates varies from 10 centavos per day in Narifio to 45 centavos in 
2 Departments for men, and from 5 centavos in Magdalena to 30 
centavosin 3 Departmentsfor women. In the warm climates, allow- 
ances for meals vary for men from 5 to 70 centavos, and for women 
from 10 to 50 centavos. 

In the cold regions, where board is included, the highest wage for 
women, 30 centavos in 2 Departments, is équal to or greater than the 
most frequent wage for men in 7 Departments; on the other hand, the 
lowest rate for men—15 centavos in Boyacdé and Narifio—is the same 
as or less than the most frequent rate for women in all the Departments 
except these 2; where board is not included, the highest of the most 
frequent daily wage rates for women—60 centavos in Valle del Cauca: 
is equal to or higher than the most frequent daily wage for men in 7 
Departments, whereas the lowest of these rates for men—25 centavos 
in Narifio—is equaled or exceeded by that for women in all Depart- 
ments except Narifio. 

With respect to the most frequent wage rates in the warm regions, 
the highest rate for women, where board is furnished—40 centavos in 
Valle del Cauca—is equal to or greater than that for men in 9 Depart- 
ments, whereas the lowest rate for men—25 centavos in Boyacé and 
Narifio—is equaled or exceeded by wage rates for women in 8 
Departments. Where board is not included in the wages in the warm 
climate, the highest rate for women—80 centavos in Caldas—equals 
or exceeds that for men in 10 Departments, and is exceeded by the 
wage rates for men in only Magdalena (1.20 pesos), Tolima (1 peso), 
Norte de Santander and Valle del Cauca (90 centavos); the lowest rate 
for men, 40 centavos in Cauca, is equaled or exceeded by the rates 
paid women in all the Departments except Boyacdé (35 centavos) and 
Bolivar (30 centavos). 
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SUMMARY OF REPORTS FOR APRIL 1941] 
Total Nonagricultural Employment 


TOTAL civil nonagricultural employment—37,645,000—in . April $ 
1941 exceeded the previous high reached in September 1929 by 175,000 d 
and the April 1940 level by 2,763,000. Despite the huge decline 
employment in bituminous-coal mining during wage negotiations 

there were 418,000 more.workers in nonagricultural jobs in Ap 

than in March, principally as a result of increases in manufacturing. | 
construction, and trade. These figures do not include CCC enrolle: | 
workers on WPA or NYA projects, nor the armed forces. ) 

Continued expansion of defense production accounted largely f | 
the increase since March of 218,000 workers in manufacturing, whi 
heavy Easter business resulted in an increase of 198,000 workers | 
wholesale and retail trade establishments. A seasonal increase 
private building construction accounted largely for the gain of 129,00: 
workers in construction. In the finance, service, and miscellaneou 
group there was an employment increase of 75,000, in the transporta 
tion and public utilities group a gain of 66,000, and in the Federal, 
State, and local government service group an increase of 49,000. 
The only major group to show a decrease in employment was mining 
in which 317,000 fewer workers (chiefly bituminous-coal miners) wer: 
employed in April than in March. 

All major groups except miming showed substantial employmen' 
gains over April of last year. In manufacturing the gain was 1,538, 
000; in construction, 642,000; in trade, 335,000; and in the Federal, 
State, and local government service, 268,000. Mining employment 
showed a reduction of 288,000 over the year interval. 

Emergency employment decreased 9,000 over the month as a 
result of the following changes: An increase of 189,000 in the military 
service and decreases of 142,000 on projects operated by the Work 
Projects Administration, 40,000 on the out-of-school work program 
of the National Youth Administration, and 16,000 in the Civilian 
Conservation Corps. 

1550 
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Industrial and Business Employment 


Of the 157 manufacturing industries surveyed, 138 showed gains in 
employment from March to April and 119 showed increases in pay 
rolls, most of the increases being larger than seasonal or contra- 
secsonal. Of the 16 nonmanufacturing industries regularly covered, 
\2 reported employment gains and a like number showed pay-roll 
increases. Factory employment and pay rolls showed substantial 
contraseasonal gains from March to April and were at the highest 
levels on record. The increase in factory wage earners amounted to 
218,000, or 2.3 percent, and in weekly factory wages to more than 
$6,775,000, or 2.7 percent. The usual seasonal changes in April are 
decreases of 0.1 percent in employment and 0.8 percent in weekly 
wages. A comparison with April of last year showed that the factory 
employment level had climbed 18.9 percent and the factory pay-roll 
level 37.7 percent. Increased hours, overtime payments, and wage 
increases were responsible for the larger gain in pay rolls than in 
employment. Key defense industries in which substantial employ- 
ment gains occurred between March and April were aircraft, ship- 
building, machine tools, engines, and machine-tool accessories. Other 
manufacturing industries affected by war material orders and showing 
large employment gains were foundry and machine-shop products, 
electrical machinery, and steel. Agricultural implements showed an 
employment gain of 32.6 percent, principally as a result of the settle- 
ment of labor disputes, and employment in canneries showed a seasonal 
cain of 20.5 percent. Among the industries showing declines, partly 
easonal, were women’s clothing, shoes, hosiery, and confectionery. 

Retail trade employment increased 5.6 percent and pay rolls, 5.9 
percent, between mid-March and mid-April, bringing the employment 
index to the highest April level since 1929 and the pay-roll index to 
the highest April level since 1930. The employment gains in the gen- 
eral merchandising and apparel groups under retail trade (13.3 percent 
and 19.4 percent, respectively) were much larger than the average 
April increases, due in part to the fact that heavy Easter trade 
occurred in the midweek of April this year. Increases among the 
various retail lines were general, the largest being in shoe stores, vari- 
ety stores, men’s and boys’ clothing stores, family clothing stores, 
women’s clothing stores, dry goods and general merchandise stores, 
and department stores. Wholesale trade firms reported contrasea- 
sonal employment and pay-roll gains of 0.6 percent and 1.2 percent, 
respectively. Among the wholesale lines showing contraseasonal em- 
ployment gains were dry goods and apparel, farm supplies, furniture 
and housefurnishings, general merchandise, and groceries. Wholesale 
lines showing seasonal employment increases included food products, 
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iron and steel scrap and machinery, heating and plumbing supp) ies 
and electrical goods. In anthracite mines employment was curtale 
by 3.0 percent and pay rolls by 42.6 percent, reflecting materia|}, 
decreased production. In bituminous-coal mines employment {¢|! 
76.8 percent and pay rolls 83.5 percent, principally as a result of work 
stoppages pending the signing of new contracts. Metal mines repo: 
larger than seasonal gains of 3.1 percent in employment and 5.8 ; 
cent in pay rolls, reflecting defense needs, and bringing the indexes 
employment and pay rolls to the highest points since October 19 
(Quarries and nonmetallic mines increased employment by 8.8 percen 
reflecting a resumption of operations at this season. Laundries 
ported a larger-than-seasonal employment gain of 2.9 percent a 
dyeing and cleaning plants a larger-than-seasonal employment increase 
of 12.4 percent. 

Employment in private building construction increased seasonal], 
by 11.1 percent from March to April and showed a gain of 33.) 
percent from April of last year. Large employment gains over t] 
month interval were registered in seven of the nine geographic div 
sions. The East South Central and the Pacific States were the only 
groups to show a net employment reduction. General building con 
tractors as a group increased employment 13.8 percent, while th 
special trades group increased employment by 8.7 percent. Of th 
15 special building trades surveyed, 13 reported increased employ- 
ment and 2 reported fewer workers on their pay rolls. The special! 
trades which showed increased employment were brick and ston: 
masonry, excavating, painting and decorating, ornamental iron con- 
tracting, tile and terrazzo contracting, carpentering, building insula- 
tion, roofing and sheet-metal work, wood flooring, plastering, plumb- 
ing and heating, glazing, and electrical contracting. The trades 
showing decreases were structural steel erection and elevator installa- 
tion and repair. 

A preliminary report of the Interstate Commerce Commission for 
class I steam railroads show an employment gain of 2.9 percent be- 
tween March and April, the total number employed in April being 
1,080,896. Corresponding pay-roll figures for April were not available 
when this report was prepared. For March they were $176,538,586, 
a gain of $17,714,574 since February. 

Hours and earnings—The average hours worked per week by 
manufacturing wage earners were 40.0 in April, a decrease of 1.1 
percent since March. The corresponding average hourly earnings 
were 70.8 cents, a gain of 1.7 percent from the preceding month. The 
average weekly earnings of factory wage earners (both full- and part- 
time combined) were $29.10, an increase of 0.5 percent since March. 
Of the 16 nonmanufacturing industries regularly surveyed, 11 reported 
increases in average weekly earnings. Of the 14 nonmanufacturing 


(| 
A 
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ndustries for which man-hours are available, 8 showed gains n 
average hours worked per week and 7 reported increases in average 
hourly earnings. 


Taste 1.—Employment, Pay Rolls, and Earnings in All Manufacturing Industries 
Combined and in Nonmanufacturing Industries, April 1941 (Preliminary Figures) 






































. : are Average weekly 
Employment Pay rolls earnings 
| | } 
Industry | Percentage Percentage | Percentage 
. Index, |Changefrom—| jnqox | change from—| Aver- | change from— 
reas sy" age in |__ » £ Sel 
April April : 
1941 : 1941 ; April 
March) April ; March! April} 1941 | March| April 
| 1941 | 1940 | 1941 | 1940 | 1941 | 1940 
(1923-26 | (1923-25 } 
\ll manufacturing industries = 100) = 100) 
eg le RE 122.7 | +2.3 |+18.9 134.8 | +2.7 |+37.7 |$29.10 | +0.5 | +15.8 
Class I steam railroads ?____.-. 105.9 | +2.9 +9.7 (3) } (3) | (3) (3) (3) | (3) 
| | 
(1929= (1929= | | 
oal mining: 100) 100) 
PO ee eee 48.7 | —3.0 | —48 24.3 |\—42.6 |—32.9 | 16.43 |—40.9 | —29.5 
Bituminous !___- iia 21.1 |—76.8 |—75.5 15.5 |—83.5 |—78.6 | 19.59 |—29.1 | —12.7 
Metalliferous mining 5____- 76.6 | +3.1 }+13.2 76.9 | +5.8 |+21.3 | 31.66 | +2.6| +7.2 
Quarrying and nonmetallic | 
i (ws ee 48.1 | +8.8 | +8.0 47.0 |+16.5 |+23. 4 24.46 | +7.1 | +14.2 
Crude- petroleum produc- 
ee pee eee ee 60.7 +.8 | —3.9 57.1 | +1.8 | —3.1 | 34.59 | +1.0 | +.9 
Publie utilities: | 
Telephone and telegraph °®. 83.0 | +1.5 | +8.2 108.1 | +1.6 | +9.5 [731.97 | +.1] 41.2 
Electric light and power *-. 91.9 | +1.8 | +2.1 107.8 | +1.6 +4.4 1735.75 —.2|) +2.3 
Street railways and bus- | | 
Sh pwanaengeneesencne 68.2) (* —.2 71.8 | —1.0 | +3.81734.27/ —.9| +40 
Trade: | 
ED Be, ft cesancgens 92.3 +.6 | +3.3 83.0 | +1.2 | +7.2 1731.37) +.6] +3.8 
Retail ¢__._._- on debits 97.7 | +5.6 | +8.8 91.3 | +5.9 |+10.9 ]721. 55 +-.2 +2. 0 
Hotels (year- round) 4i1_. 95. 1 1.0 | +2.6 86.7 | +1.2 | +4.2 [715.70 +.2} +1.5 
Laundries 4 _- - eee. Fc" 105.5 | +2.9 | +8.5 95.5 | +5.1 |+11. 5 18.75 | +2.1) +2.8 
Dyeing and cle aning 4. ae 117.4 |+12.4 |+12.4 98.1 |+27.2 |+23.2 | 23.00 |+13.1 +9. 6 
RE PE (3) —.9 |—14.0 (3) +.7 |—14.2 738. 46 | +1.6 | +.3 
IE al PII i eC ERE (3) +.3 -1.5 (3) —.4 | +2.0 1736.98 7 +.5 
Building construction..._..-.-- (3) +11.1 |+33.6 (3) 1-+-15.5 |+47.6 | 33. 96 | +4. 0 | +10. 5 
Water transportation !?_______- 80. 1 +.8 | —1.4 (?) } @) | (3) @) | & (3) 





! Indexes adjusted to preliminary 1939 Census of Manufactures. See table 9in December 1940 ‘‘Employ- 
ment and Pay Rolls” for comparable series back to January 1919. 

2 Pveliminary. Source—Interstate Commerce Commission. 

3 Not available. 

4 Indexes adjusted to 1935 census. Comparable series back to January 1929 presented in January 1938 
issue of the pamphlet, ‘‘Employment and Pay Rolls.”’ See also table 7 of October 1940 pamphlet for revised 
figures for anthracite mining February to September 1940 inclusive. 

5 See table 7 of February 1941 pamphlet for revised figures January 1938 to January 1941. 

6 Retail-trade indexes adjusted to 1935 census and public utility indexes to 1937 census. Not comparable 
with indexes published in pamphlets prior to January 1940 or in the Monthly Labor Review prior to April 
1940. Revised series available upon request. 

7 Average weekly earnings not strictly comparable with figures published in issues of the pamphlet dated 
earlier than January 1938, or in the Monthly Labor Review dated earlier than April 1938 (except for the Jan- 
uary figures appearing in the March issue), as they now exclude corporation officers, executives, and other 
employees whose duties are mainly supervisory. 

®* Covers street railways and trolley and motorbus operations of subsidiary, affiliated, and successor 
companies. 

* Less than Mo of 1 percent. 

10 Indexes adjusted to 1933 census. Comparable series in November 1934 and subsequent issues of pamphlet 
or February 1935 and subsequent issues of Monthly Labor Review. 

1! Cash payments only; the additional value of board, room, and tips cannot be computed. 

12 Based on estimates ‘prepared by the United States Maritime Commission. 


More factory workers were affected by general wage-rate increases 
between mid-March and mid-April than during any month since 
April 1937. These increases averaged 9.6 percent and affected more 
than 813,000 wage earners in 1,222 manufacturing establishments out 
of a reporting sample of 33,850 plants employing 6,954,741 workers. 
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Among the industries in which substantial numbers of workers ,. 
ceived pay raises were steel, cotton goods, aircraft, woolen and wo) 
goods, electrical machinery, silk and rayon goods, petroleum refi; 
and foundry and machine shops. The wage rate changes repor( 
for nonmanufacturing industries affected 23,549 workers, about. |\,|; 
of whom were metal miners. As the Bureau’s survey does not « 
all manufacturing establishments in an industry, and furthermor, 
some firms may have failed to report wage changes, these fig: 
should not be construed as representing the total number of w 
changes occurring in manufacturing and nonmanufacturing industr 
Employment and pay-roll indexes and average weekly earnings 
April 1941 are given in table 1 for all manufacturing industries co 
bined and selected nonmanufacturing industries, for water transpor' 
tion and for class I railroads. Percentage changes over the mont}, 
and year intervals are also given. 


Public Employment 


Total employment on construction projects financed from appr: 
priations to regular Federal agencies was expanded by 39,000 durin: 
the month ending April 15. On defense construction, sizable gains 
on naval vessel, airport, and residential building construction an 
decreased employment on troop cantonments resulted in a net loss 
of 5,000. Nondefense construction, with seasonal gains on Federa!| 
aid roads, dredging, dike, and revetment and miscellaneous projects 
showed an employment increase of 44,000 over the month. Defens: 
and nondefense projects together furnished employment to approxi 
mately 890,000 workers in the month ending April 15. Pay roll dis 
bursements of $115,910,000 were $5,915,000 more than in the preceding 
month. 

Contractors on low-rent projects of the United States Housing 
Authority added 2,000 building-trades workers to their pay rolls in 
the month ending April 15. Approximately 6,200 men were working 
on defense housing projects, a gain of 500 from the preceding month, 
and 32,700 were employed on nondefense housing, an increase o! 
1,500 over March. Total wage payments of $3,893,000 were 
$408,000 more than in the preceding month. 

Employment on construction projects financed from Public Works 
Administration funds showed a slight decline in the month ending 
April 15. Pay-roll disbursements of $1,338,000 to the 11,000 men 
employed were $22,000 less than in March. 

Further employment gains were reported in the month ending 
April 15 on construction projects financed by the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation. An increase of 2,200 on defense construction 
lifted the total to 6,100 and 200 additional workers on nondefense 
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projects brought that total up to 2,300. Wage payments to the 8,400 
men employed on both types of work amounted to $1,135,000. 

Increasing employment in manufacturing and trade in April again 

tened the relief load by a sizable amount. The number of persons 
at work on relief projects operated by the Work Projects Adminis- 
tration fell to 1,566,000 in April, a decrease of 142,000 from March. 
Defense projects employed 426,000 persons and nondefense projects 
1,140,000. Pay-roll disbursements on all projects totaled $92,326,000. 
Employment on Federal agency projects financed by the Work 
Projects Administration showed a decrease of 1,000 from March to 
April. The 58,000 persons employed were paid $2,696,000. 

The National Youth Administration reported an increase of 7,000 
in the number of persons employed on the student-work program and 
a decrease of 40,000 on the out-of-school work program. Wage pay- 
ments to the 480,000 persons on the student program amounted to 
$3,369,000 and to the 425,000 on the out-of-school program the total 
was $8,487,000. 

The number of persons at work in camps of the Civilian Conserva- 
tion Corps declined 16,000 in April. Of the 266,600 persons on the 
pay roll, 231,800 were enrollees; 1,500, educational advisers; 100, 
nurses; and 33,200, supervisory and technical employees. Pay rolls 
of $12,339,000 were $492,000 less than in March. 

In the regular services of the Federal Government, large increases 
were reported in the executive and military branches, while employ- 
ment in the judicial and legislative branches showed very slight de- 
creases. Of the 1,251,000 employees in the executive service, 173,000 
were working in the District of Columbia and 1,078,000 outside the 
District. Force-account employees (employees on the pay roll of 
the United States Government who are engaged on construction 
projects, and whose period of employment terminates as the project 
is completed) were 11 percent of the total number of employees in 
the executive service. 

Employment on State-financed road projects increased seasonally 
in April. Of the 146,000 on the pay roll, 35,000 were engaged in the 
construction of new roads and 111,000 on maintenance. Pay-roll 
disbursements of $11,812,000 were $1,630,000 more than in March. 

A summary of employment and pay-roll data in the regular Federal 
services and on projects financed wholly or partially from Federal 
funds is given in table 2. 
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TABLE 2.—Summary of Employment and Pay Rolls in Regular Federal Services «;,;j », sel 
Projects Financed Wholly or Partially from Federal Funds, April 1941 (Prelim jn, , als 
Figures) 

Employment Pay rolls 
Class ; anh | Per- 10 
oo — \centage April 1941 | March 1941 
| change 
|_ 
ay 
Federal services: 
Executive ! 1, 251, 283 | 1,202,348 | -+4.i )189, 213, 464 |$184, 244, 306 
Judicial 2, 505 | 2,509; (4%) 641, 009 | 640, 485 
Legislative 6,015 6, 033 —.3 1, 320, 148 | 1, 318, 229 (| 
Military 1, 532, 132 |1, 343,316 | +14.1 }] 91,805,598 | 77,907, 387 
Construction projects to 
Financed by regular Federa! appro- 
priations 890,050 | 850, 679 +4.6 | 115,909,892 | 109, 995, 226 iis 
Defense 703, 802 | 709, 226 | —.8 97,822,631 | 95, 253, 528 
Other 186, 248 141, 453 +31.7 18, 037, 261 14, 741, 698 al 
USHA low-rent housing 38, 970 36, 989 +5.4 3, 892, 911 3, 485, 089 
Defense -- -- 6, 230 | 5, 701 +9. 3 603, 642 524, 047 1 
Other 32,740 | 31,288 +4. 6 3, 289, 269 2, 961, 042 
Financed by PWA 10, 997 | 11, 391 —3.5 1, 338, 312 1, 360, 442 ry 
Financed by RFC 4 8, 403 | 6,011 | +39.8 1, 135, 134 772, 227 
Defense. - - 6, 127 3,968 | +54. 4 861, 486 550, 132 g| 
Other 2,276} 2.043 | +11.4 273, 648 | 222, 095 , 
Federal agency projects financed by | | i! 
Work Projects Administration 57,827 | 58,950 —1.9 2, 696, 470 2, 47, 479 
Defense ieee 27,256 | 28, 364 —3.9 1, 273, 492 1, 202, 492 r 
Other od 30,571 | 30,586} (2) 1, 422, 978 1, 444, 987 
Projects operated by WPA 1, 566, 325 |1, 708, 658 —8.3 92, 325, 962 95, 910, 162 ( 
Defense ne 426,400 | 455, 524 —6.4 (5) (5) 
Other stesan 1, 139, 925 |1, 253,134 | —9.0 (5) (3) I 

National Youth Administration: 

Student work program... 480,419 | 473,417 +1.5 3, 369, 480 3, 300, 411 : 
Out-of-school work program 425,302 | 465, 283 —8. 6 8, 486, 681 9, 005, 825 
Civilian Conservation Corps 266.645 | 282. 896 —5.7 12. 339, 002 12. 830. 524 











Includes force-account and supervisory and technical employees shown under other classification 
the extent of 176,999 employees and pay-roll disbursements of $26,447,715 for April 1941, and 166,561 emplo 
and pay-roll disbursements of $22,752,260 for March 1941. 

1 Decrease less than Mo of 1 percent. 

3 Data covering PW A projects financed from National Industrial Recovery Act fwads, Emergency R¢ 
Appropriation Acts of 1935, 1936, 1937 funds, and Public Works Administration Appropriation Act of 193» 
funds are included. These data are not shown under projects financed by the Work Projects Administ 
tion. Includes 3,198 wage earners and $402,329 pay roll for April 1941; 3,039 wage earners and $334,173 | 
roll for March 1941, covering Public Works Administration Projects financed frors Emergency Relief Appr 
priation Acts of 1935, 1936, and 1937 funds. Includes 7,488 wage earners and %914,006 pay roll for Ay 
1941financed from funds provided by the Public Works Administration Appropriation Act of 1938. 

‘Includes 434 employees and pay-roll disbursements of $67,835 for April 1941; 318 employees and pay-r 
disbursements of $27,257 for March 1941 on projects financed by the RFC Mortgage Co. 

5 Pay-roll data not available. 
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DETAILED REPORTS FOR MARCH 1941 


A MONTHLY report on employment and pay rolls is published as 
a separate pamphlet by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. This gives 
detailed data regarding employment, pay rolls, working hours, and 
earnings for the current month for industrial and business establish- 
ments and for the various forms of public employment. This pam 
phlet is distributed free upon request. Its principal contents for th: 
month of March 1941, insofar as industrial and business employment 


is concerned, are reproduced in this section of the Monthly Labo: 
Review. 





Estimates of Nonagricultural Employment 


The estimates of “Total civil nonagricultural employment,” given 
on the first line of table 1, represent the total number of persons 
engaged in gainful work in the United States in nonagricultural 
industries, excluding military and naval personnel, persons employed 
on WPA or NYA projects, and enrollees in CCC camps. The 
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series deseribed as “‘Employees in nonagricultural establishments” 
Nar) also excludes proprietors and firm members, self-employed persons, 
‘sual workers, and persons in domestic service. The estimates for 
“Employees in nonagricultural establishments” are shown separately 
for each of seven major industry groups. Tables giving figures for 
each group, by months, for the period from January 1929 to date are 
available on request. 

The figures represent the number of persons working at any time 
during the week ending nearest the middle of each month. The 
totals for the United States have been adjusted to conform to the 
fizures shown by the 1930 Census of Occupations for the number of 
nonagricultural “‘gainful workers’’ less the number shown to have been 
unemployed for 1 week or more at the time of the census. Separate 
estimates for ‘‘employees in nonagricultural establishments’’ are 
shown in table 2 for each of the 48 States and the District of Columbia 
for February and March 1941 and March 1940. Tables showing 
monthly figures for each State from January 1938 to date are available 
on request. Because the State figures do not include employees on 
merchant vessels, and because of certain adjustments in the United 
States estimates which have not been made on a State basis, the 
=3.8 total of the State estimates will not agree exactly with the figure for 
the United States as a whole. 

These estimates are based in large part on industrial censuses and 
elie! on regular reports of employers to the United States Bureau of Labor 
Statistics and to other Government agencies, such as the Interstate 
Pr Commerce Commission. Data derived from employers’ quarterly 
! reports in connection with “old age and survivors’ insurance,” and 
employers’ monthly reports in connection with unemployment com- 
pensation have been used extensively as a check on estimates derived 
from other sources, and in some industries they have provided the 
most reliable information available. 


TaBLe 1.—Estimates of Total Nonagricultural Employment by Major Groups 
{In thousands] 

















Change Change 
March > 
h- | 1941 | February| February) yyarch | March 
Kndustry | (prelim- | 1941 | °° 1940 | 1940 to 
7 = ) March March 
y | | 1941 | 1941 
( | | ' 
Tota civil nonagricultural employment !__..__._.-_- 37, 222 36,928 | +204| 34,852| +2,370 
it mployees in ~~ ipneneaie establishments ?__. 31, 079 30, 785 | +204 | 28,709 +2, 370 
Manufacturing. -..____- aiid 11,151 | 10,982) +169) 9,926) +1, 225 
yl Mining. ch te 2 iil cl a 862 854 +8 | 849 +13 
Construction - -_- ne 1, 650 | 1, 678 —2 991 | +659 
‘Transportation and public utilities _- =i 3, 054 3, 028 +26 2, 940 +114 
EE a ee ee ee ae 6, 242 6, 17 +9 6, 201 +41 
Finance, service, and miscellaneous ___-- 4, 184 4, 164 +20 4,100 +84 
Federal, State, and local government 
| aay . 3, 936 3, 906 +30 3, 702 +234 
D Military and naval forces?_______. i? 1, 343 1, 145 +198 457 +886 
~ 1 Revised series—Excludes military and naval forces. Also excludes employees on WPA and NYA 
projects as well as enrollees in CCC camps. Includes proprietors, firm members, self-employed persons, 
] casual workers, and domestic servants. 
2 Excludes all of the groups omitted from “‘total civil nonagricultural employment” as well as proprietors, 
] firrm members, self-employ ed persons, casual workers, and domestic servants. 
+ Not included in totals shown above. Includes members of the National Guard inducted inte the Fed- 
n eral ser vice by act of Congress. 
318651—41———__15 
: 
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Tasie 2.—Estimated Number of Employees in Nonagricultural Establishme: 








he 
States 
| Excludes proprietors, firm members, self-employed persons, casual workers, domestic workers, t! 
forces of the United States, and employees on merchant vessels] ‘a 
[In thousands] nI 
Change February Change Ma i 
March to March 1941 to March 
States 194] February od a March |_..__ 
oc prelim- 1941 1940 f 
nary) Number | Percent- Number | ! 
age . 
New England__-_-- 2, 725 2, 686 +39 4+1.4 2, 408 +316 
Maine cARYF 187 187 0 +.4 178 +9 
New Hampshire 134 123 +} 3 120 +14 
Vermont 72 71 +1] +.4 Ag +3 
Massachusetts 1, 433 1, 412 +21 5 270 +163 
Rhode Island 254 250 +4 +1.4 217 +37 
Connecticut __ 645 633 +12 +1.8 555 +90 
Middle Atlantic 7, 980 7, 889 +91 +1.1 7, 501 +479 | ; 
New York 3, 955 3, 914 +4] +1.0 3 801 +154 | +} 
New Jersey 1, 224 1, 207 +17 “1.4 i, 108 +116 7 
Pennsylvania 2, 801 | 2, 768 +33 +1.2 2, 592 +209 | n 
East North Central_____. 7,216 | 7,110 106 +1.5 6, 563 +653 { 
Ohio 1, R&R 857 31 1.7 1, 709 +179 : 
Indiana. . 839 822 +17 +-2.0 739 +100 | , 
I}linois_- 2, 336 2, 306 +30 +1.3 2, 167 +169 | ; 
Michigan. 1, 496 1, 477 +19 +1.3 | 1, 340 +156 ; 
Wisconsin... 657 648 ~Y +1.4 608 +49 
West North Central 2, 360 2, 334 26 +1.2 2, 251 +109 ; 
Minnesota 514 508 +6 +1.3 493 +21 } 
lowa 399 395 +4 +1.0 383 +16 ; 
Missouri 797 788 49 +1.1 756 | +41 | + 
North Dakota 72 72 0 +1.0 71 | +1 | | 
South Dakota_- 79 79 0 +.2 78 | +1! 
Nebraska 193 191 +2 1.1 190 | +3 
Kansas__. 306 301 +5 +1.4 280 +26 
South Atlantic 3, 849 | 3, 816 +33 +.9 3, 403 + 446 +] 
Delaware 71 | 70 +] +1.4 66 +5 
Maryland___. 567 556 +11 12.0 482 +85 | 7 
District of Columbia 37 | 366 | +8 +2.3 $25 +49 | + 
Virginia- 554 | 550 +4 +.8 477 +77 | + 
West Virginia. 383 | 378 +5 +1.6 362 +21 | 
North Carolina____. 637 633 +4 +.7 572 +65 | +] 
South Carolina__. 316 315 1 +.4 275 +41 +14 
Georgia 527 519 aN +1.4 469 | +58 +12 
Florida 420 429 y 2.3 375 +45 
East South Central 1, 422 1, 409 +13 +1.0 1, 313 +109 8 
Kentucky__ 376 375 +1 +.3 352 +24 
lennessee__ 469 463 6 ‘1 4 428 +4] ) 
Alabama 392 387 +5 +13 255 | +37 +10 
Mississippi_.- 185 | 184 +1 +.6 178 +7 t 
West South Central 1, 978 1, 972 +6 3 1, 785 +193 10 
Arkansas. . 186 184 | +2 +9 175 +11 
Louisiana 407 405 | +2 +6 363 +-44 | +12 
Oklahoma. 289 291 —2 —.7 282 +7 
Texas 1, 096 1, 092 +4 +.3 965 +131 +] 
Mountain 756 748 +8 +1.3 729 +27 +§ 
Montana.. 107 107 0 .6 105 +2 a 
Idaho. 81 xO +1 +19 78 43 44 5 
Wyoming 50 44) l +1.4 47 +3 +5 
Colorado. 218 214 ‘ +1.7 211 +-7 +3 
New Mexico 67 67 0 68 l ] 
Arizona. 93 “4 l 2 8Y 4 +5 
Utah. 107 105 2 2.4 101 +6 +6 
Nevada 33 32 l 2. 1 30 +3 +7 
Pacific 2, 518 2, 494 +24 +1.0 2, 288 +230 +10. 
Washington_. 446, 442 +4 +1.0 397 +4Y +12. 
Oregon_. 241 236 +5 +2.2 222 +19 +8. 
California. - 1, 831 1, 816 +15 +.8 1, 669 +162 +9. 7 








! Less than Mo of 1 percent. 
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Industrial and Business Employment 

(onthly reports on employment and pay rolls are available for 157 
manufacturing industries; 16 nonmanufacturing industries, including 
private building construction; water transportation; and class I steam 
railroads. ‘The reports for the first 2 of these groups—manufacturing 
and nonmanufacturing—are based on sample surveys by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics. The figures on water transportation are based 
on estimates prepared by the Maritime Commission and those on 
class I steam railroads are compiled by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. They are presented in the foregoing summary. 

The indexes of factory employment and pay rolls relate to wage 
earners only. Those shown in table 3 are based on the 3-year 
average 1923-25 as 100. For all manufacturing industries combined, 
the durable-goods group, the nondurable-goods group, and aluminum 
manufactures, they have been adjusted to preliminary 1939 census 
figures. ‘The indexes for all other groups and industries have been 
adjusted to the 1937 census data except for the aircraft industry and 
the transportation equipment group which have been adjusted on the 
basis of a complete employment survey of the aircraft industry made 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics in August 1940. The over-all 
manufacturing indexes are computed from reports supplied by repre- 
sentative manufacturing establishments in 90 of the 157 industries 
surveyed. ‘These reports cover more than 55 percent of the total 
wage earners in all manufacturing industries of the country and more 
than 65 percent of the wage earners in the 90 industries covered. 

Indexes for 55 of the 67 manufacturing industries recently added to 
the monthly survey are shown in table 6. These indexes are based 
on 1939 as 100. 

The indexes for the nonmanufacturing industries are based on the 
12-month average for 1929 as 100. Figures for mining, laundries, 
and dyeing and cleaning cover wage earners only, but the figures for 
public utilities, trade, and hotels relate to all employees except cor- 
poration officers, executives, and other employees whose duties are 
mainly supervisory. For crude-petroleum production they cover 
wage earners and clerical field force. The coverage of the reporting 
samples for the various nonmanufacturing industries ranges from 
approximately 25 percent for wholesale and retail trade, dyeing and 
cleaning, and insurance, to approximately 80 percent for quarrying 
and nonmetallic mining, anthracite mining, and:public utilities. 

The indexes for retail trade have been adjusted to conform in gen- 
eral with the 1935 Census of Retail Distribution and are weighted by 
lines of trade. For the public utilities they have been adjusted to the 
1937 Census of Electrical Industries, for wholesale trade to the 1933 
census, and for coal mining, year-round hotels, laundries, and dyeing 
and cleaning to the 1935 censuses. 
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ihe average weekly earnings shown in table 3 are computed by 
lividing the total weekly pay rolls in the reporting establishments 
by the total number of full- and part-time employees reported. As not 
all reporting establishments supply man-hours, average hours worked 
per week and average hourly earnings are necessarily based on data 
furnished by a smaller number of reporting firms. The size and com- 
position of the reporting sample vary slightly from month to month. 
Therefore, the average hours per week, average hourly earnings, and 
average weekly earnings shown may not be strictly comparable from 
month to month. The sample, however, is believed to be sufficiently 
adequate in virtually all instances to indicate the general movement of 
earnings and hours over the period shown. The changes from the 
preceding month, expressed as percentages, are based on identical 
lists of firms for the 2 months, but the changes from March 1940 are 
computed from chain indexes based on the month-to-month percentage 
changes. 


EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL INDEXES, AVERAGE HOURS, AND 
AVERAGE EARNINGS 


The indexes of employment and pay rolls as well as average hours 
worked per week, average hourly earnings, and average weekly earnings 
in manufacturmg and nonmanufacturing industries for January, 
February, and March 1941, where available, are presented in table 3. 
The January and February figures, where given, may differ in some 
instances from those previously published because of revisions neces- 
sitated primarily by the inclusion of late reports. Revised figures 
for aluminum manufactures are given in table 4 for the months 
from January 1935 to February 1941, inclusive. Indexes of employ- 
ment and pay rolls are given in table 5 for 55 of the 67 newly added 
manufacturing industries for the months of January, February, and 
March 1941. These indexes are based on 1939 as 100 and are avail- 
able in mimeographed form for the period from January 1939 to 
January 1941, inclusive. 

In table 6 indexes of employment and pay rolls are given for all 
manufacturing industries combined, for the durable- and nondurable- 
goods groups of manufacturing industries, and for each of 13 non- 
manufacturing industries, by months, from March 1940 to March 
1941, inclusive. The indexes for all manufacturing industries com- 
bined, the durable-goods group, and the nondurable-goods group have 
been adjusted to preliminary 1939 census figures. Comparable 
indexes for all available months and years back to January 1919 are 
given in tables 9, 10, and 11 of the December 1940 issue of the pam- 
phlet, “Employment and Pay Rolls.”’ The chart on page 1560 indicates 
the trend of factory employment and pay rolls from January 1919 to 
March 1941. 
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Trend of Employment and Pay Rolls 1567 


[ance 4.—Revised Employment, Pay Rolls, Hours, and Earnings in Aluminum Manu- 
factures, January 1935 to February 1941, Inclusive * 















































| Indexes | 
Ome? Adjusted 
to preliminary 1939 cen- Average A verage Average 
Year and month | sus figures) weekly | R.. 2 hoatlt 
earnings per ‘Sask | earnings 
i Jo 
| ——— Pay rolls | 
1935 | Cents 
lenUSET .cnanpdedisecanasoimiindl 113.0 86. 9 19. 47 36.8 54.5 
February.-..-<----- eae 120. 5 98.1 | 20. 81 39. 0 53.8 
ford. scien odes shail 124. 6 102. 4 | 21. 25 39.5 53.8 
Loril. ..«ssiaiibubtineees ncnhelied 125. 6 103.0 | 21. 25 39.4 | 53.9 
* Re er CES le 125. 6 102.0 | 20. 91 38.8 53.9 
| Pr RE Be. 124. 4 98. 4 | 20. 34 37.7 | 53.9 
ee Re Ela 123.0 91.7 18.90 | 34.6 54.6 
ee ee: Se isclet 124. 5 | 101.2 21.08 39.1 | 53.9 
s SeptemGP 1d. das-------20-55- 129. 3 106.1 | 21. 35 39.1 | 54. 5 
£ 7 Oe IS #7 eS re | 134.0 | 114.1 | 22. 28 41.2 | 54.1 
c MoV dha noc cacncedinal 134.1 115.3 | 22. 47 40.7 | 54.7 
< te le a 132. 8 114.8 | 22. 58 41.0 54.5 
: MT tin snewncnandiins 125. 9 102. 8 | 21. 09 39.0 | 54. 2 
= 1986 | 
> January ..-..- ais santa’ 130. 8 | 111.5 | 22.13 40.1 55. 2 
< February..........- 131.6 | 114.5 | 22. 60 | 40.3 | 56. 1 
¢ TS TR tte | 136.3 | 119.1 | 22. 74 40. 6 55.9 
5 To eS eyes atnsittiel 134.4 | 117.0 | 22. 59 40. 2 56. 0 
z \ Ss yoy wdiindl 134. 3 | 116.9 | 23.00 40.4 | 56. 9 
- Je0b  dicstianidh Bhan CA Se 138.5 | 119.8 22.79 40.3 | 56.5 
S | | j 
3 eee Sieh See eee 142.3 | 121.8 | 22. 53 40.3 56.0 
5 vO «<< 9% an. aie 142. 2 | 127.0 | 23. 41 41.6 | 56. 2 
s September__....... 142.4 124.7 23. 09 | 40. 4 | 57.1 
: i aa Sar 149. 1 139.3 24. 59 | 42.4 58. 1 
' Ot cn. ncecconences 151.3 145.1 25. 24 43.3 58. 4 
December:..........-___- ee 151.0 | 146.7 25. 36 | 43.3 | 58.6 
© EE eee ae eens 140.3 | 125.3 23. 52 41.3 57.0 
1997 | | 
anc a ial 152.4 146. 8 | 24. 99 41.5 | 60. 2 
. _ “SHR ae SORES 156. 5 156.9 | 25. 92 43.4 | 59.7 
3 “- - MRR 157.6 166. 2 | 27. 24 43.6 62.5 
: ~~ RT 158. 2 166.0 | 27.05 42.6 | 63. 5 
3 i hiknktiiccinnnaatbinmanates 159. 2 172. 7 | 28. 03 42.2 | 66. 6 
Se 159. 4 | 168. 2 | 27. 23 40. 2 | 67.9 
eer nee 0 eo 160. 4 | 165. 2 | 26. 53 39.0 | 68. 1 
EE eS 162.1 | 174.1 | 27. 68 | 40.8 | 67.9 
OR apd gs SRR AA 162.0 | 168. 4 26. 69 | 39.2 68. 2 
7 t:«E RAN Cer 129. 5 | 144. 4 | 28. 41 | 40.3 70 
: naan sn 55.7 162.4 | 26. 57 38.9 | 68.4 
December _.____- helenae 145.2 | 142.9 25.04 | 36. 3 69.0 
RD SE 154. 8 161. 2 26. 78 | 40.7 65.9 
rw 1938 
& pS a ae Se ae 131.1 124. 4 23. 99 34.5 69.7 
& SES Bere 128.2 124.7 24. 55 35. 5 69. 2 
= | a SSR EE eRe 127.1 130. 2 25. 87 | 37.1 | 69.7 
= ok ER eae eee 122.7 119. 5 24. 54 | 5.0 | 70.1 
et T_T Seg 120.8 118. 2 24. 55 | 35.2 | 69.8 
eo RES EE Se ae 115.6 | 108. 2 23. 39 | 33.4 | 70.0 
al ] 
©: SS ee 115.2 108. 9 23. 60 33.4 | 70.8 
ie. sR See 120. 5 123.8 25. 82 37.0 | 69.8 
E< SS ER 127.3 135. 5 26. 92 38. 6 69. 7 
Ec i AS LT 132.1 | 143. 5 27.48 39.8 | 69. 1 
Ey 7 eee ere 132.9 143. 6 27.32 40.1 | 68. 1 
5. December. ........- RET artes 133.8 143.9 27. 29 | 39.1 | 69.8 
p= ED dubciticcheneusnes 125.6 | 127.0 | 25. 50 | 36.7 | 69. 6 
~ i j | 
£ 1939 | 
, TE RE Ee Ss ae 134 2 143.3 27.03 | 38.5 70. 2 
“wy ss “Sa Sree 141.3 153. 4 27.42 39. 6 69.3 
SE SUS eget ee 147.9 | 160. 2 27. 36 | 39.6 69. 1 
= | 3 OSS ST ree 150.7 | 163 2 27. 33 | 39. 4 69.4 
- RE RTT BT Se | 148. 5 159. 4 27.10 | 39.1 | 69. 2 
A a aT 148. 4 | 161.2 | 27.41 | 39.0 70.1 


1 Average hours and earnings for months prior to November 1936 have not been revised but are shown for 
the convenience of the reader. 
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Tan_e 4.—Revised Employment, Pay Rolls, Hours, and Earnings in Aluminum 

















Vany Ta! 
factures, January 1935 to February 1941, Inclusive—Continued 
| Indexes | 
| Osne-aseste8. Adjusted | 
to preliminary 1939 cen- Average | Average | Ay 
Year and month sus figures) | weekly | me i * 
—| earnings wanes earr 
| Seat per week ; 
| —— Pay rolls | 
1989—Cortinued Cent 
ECR 2. SES. 149.7 148. 6 $24. 95 34.4 9 
RRL: SER re 153.6 164. 5 26. 88 38.3 | ( 
ON cstncinadtiptinimeecwadie 153. 4 170.8 27. 94 39.6 
EE ET RED 167.5 192. 2 28. 80 41.0 9 9 
Sn cccubiilinaasobpaantania 174.8 197.8 28. 41 40.5 | Te 
I ao cid hdidtinintiiinmammanee 176. 5 206. 0 29. 33 41.0 4 
p | en 7 153.9 168. 4 27. 55 39. 2 
| 
1940 
SSS 176.8 200. 6 28. 46 39.6 R 
0 Ra aS 178.4 204.0 28. 69 40.1 1.4 
EES SEMEL LSS Ii 180.0 205. 5 28. 62 39.9 1.7 
EEE | aR 178.4 207.7 29.17 40.3 72.4 J 
SP Se 180.2 210.3 29. 25 40.2 72 
June 182.2 211.5 29. 08 40.0 yy, 
ae ee 186. 5 200. 6 26. 90 36. 6 3.4 I 
SES: ESET ee 195. 2 232.9 29. 94 | 40. 4 74.2 
0 REE PE ee 200. 6 248.1 30. 88 41.4 74,6 
SNe, Galas See: 209.7 | 259. 6 30. 97 41.7 74,2 
RR eee te 217.5 270. 2 31.04 41.7 74,8 i 
EES. | aR 218.0 276.8 31. 70 42.3 74.{ 
Pn tintisentnstemrse sins 192.0 227.3 29. 64 40. 4 73.3 
1941 
| RE 225. 4 280. 6 31.16 41.4 
RT EE 225. 2 285. 2 31. 73 42.0 7 

















Tas e 5.—Indexes of Employment and Pay Rolls in Fifty-five Additional Manufacturing 
Industries 


[12-month average 1939= 100) 
































Employment Pay rolls 
Industry March | | Febru-| Janu- | yrarop, | Febru-| Janu- 
1941 ary ary F 1941 ary ary 
| 1941 | 1941 1941 | 1941 
| 
Iron and steel group: 
Metal doors and shutters._........... ea ee 125.5 | 121.1 121.0 |] 135.5] 129.9 124. 2 
EE AED ES: SE ET SAIC ee eee es 272.0 | 254.4 | 234.5] 367.4] 345.1 296. 3 
Screw-machine products_......................- -| 173.3 | 167.5 | 156.9] 221.7} 213.5 186. 2 
Wire, not made in rolling mills_...............-.-- 133.3 130.9 127.1 154.8 147.8 142. 2 
Wrought pipe, not made in pense CE 144.9 141.8 142.9 167.9 161.0 166. 9 
Steel barrels, kegs, and drums_-_-__. a titnistes 108. 1 111.7 | 113.6] 126.7 127.7 130. ( 
Machinery group: 
Machine-tool accessories. ......_.. sciaminlleinimmn dik 190.7 | 180.2) 167.3 | 235.6} 219.4 194. 2 
ES a a a Se? 156.3 145.9 138. 2 199. 0 181.5 166. 4 
Refrigerators and refrigerating apparatus___.._.._. 147.7 | 140.5 | 1321.] 173.8! 160.4 144. 9 
Sewing machines. Se FF 113.4 111.9 148. 1 138. 2 127.8 
Washing machines, wringers, and driers......___- 125.4} 118.0} 111.8] 145.2] 136.6 116. 2 
Transportation -— uipment group: 
Motorcycles, bicycles, and parts_..............-.-- 133.6 | 123.7 117.2 | 143.6 | 130.7 120. 5 
Nonferrous metals group: | 
I el 140.3 137.8 | 131.1 153.9 150. 2 143. 8 
Smelting and refining of scrap metal.._......_.... 135.4 | 132.0 | 122.6] 162.5 | 146.8 135. 4 
Lumber group: 
Caskets and morticians’ goods_..................- 101.8 | 101.9; 100.4} 109.7} 111.4 106. 3 
on ce cnmenenin 116.6 | 112.7 | 107.0] 135.8 | 126.6 118. 4 
Wood turned and shaped........................ 116.3 | 114.0} 110.7] 130.7) 127.1 117. 2 
Wooden boxes, other than cigar................... 116.7 | 116.0} 1145] 129.1 124.4 120. 5 
Mattresses and bedsprings....___.........._. -----t 114.6! 110.9! 107.7] 125.7! 119.1 111.3 
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Tare 5.—Indexes of Employment and Pay Rolls in Fifty-five Additional Manufacturing 























Industries—Continued 
Employment Pay rolls 
Industry March Febru- | Janu- March Febru- | Janu- 
“jou. | STY ary | 1941 | SY ary 
1941 1941 1941 | 1941 
stone, clay, and glass products group: | | 
os camels 164.3 | 156.5] 151.1] 182.7) 171.7 157.9 
vr SE ET Oe. 115.8 | 109.8} 105.5] 138.2] 120.6 119. 1 
Bn a RR AMEE Re lly a 111.8 108. 9 107.9 120. 8 116.9 120. 2 

0 SS eo er ons 109. 2 108. 0 107.0 112.8 114.3 112.6 
Glass products made from purchased glass.._____. 130.2} 133.8 | 133.6] 142.4] 135.7 134. 2 
— and plaster, except gypsum_._.__.._..-. 122.2} 120.9} 119.4 136.5 | 132.6} 131.5 

Textiles: 
RD SEE EE ees Aa 104.8 102.8 97.0 115.8 111.0 | 100.7 
EE eee eee 120.4} 117.9] 113.9] 138.3 130.3] 121.2 
House furnishings: 

Curtains, draperies, and bedspreads. ----_-.--- 104.5 | 102.7 94.5] 125.1 118.9 100. 6 
BERS Sa ee ae ee 128.8 122.5 116. 2 143. 0 135.8 | 126. 7 
pe EE Ee eer 113.5 | 106.4} 106.4] 136.5 | 121.4) 115.5 
Si ea a ee aE ae 100. 3 97.4 95.71 117.1] 1084! 96.1 

Leather group: 

Boot and shoe cut stock and findings... .._..___-- 104.8 | 103.5 99.8 | 117.5] 114.0] 108.5 
Leather gloves and mittens_....._..........._---- 130. 1 125.3 | 121.9] 156.6 | 146.4 | 133. 6 
Trunks and suitcases ---..._...- 1 ee ee 131.7 137.1 129.0 | 131.1 136. 0 130. 2 

Food group: 
EE ee ee ee 100. 3 94.8 94.8 | 107.3 98.3 | 99. 3 
Condensed and evaporated milk.._......_....-.... 102.6 | 99.9] 96.6] 107.9| 104.5] 99.0 
SE a Cee 101.3 100. 9 99. 6 104. 6 102.8} 101.6 

Paper and printing group: 
ee cs a en caceinebabacanemeel 105.5 | 103.5 100. 5 117.6 114.3 | 111.0 
ei inal 111.0} 107.5 | 105.2] 116.7 113.0} 106.8 
Paper goods, not elsewhere classified __.___.....--- 115.5 112.9 110.0 123.8 118.2} 113.6 
TE a cnednidsGassneboue 105. 7 104.3 101.9 121.8 117. 5 | 113. 5 
a a" 96. 6 96. 4 96. 1 106.1 | 98.4 | 99.4 

Chemical, petroleum, and coal products group: 
le RT Si RS OS eee 293. 5 278.0 245. 8 322.7 | 288.3 241.1 
Compressed and liquefied gases...............---- 133.1 | 128.0| 12411] 162.9! 143.9] 136.1 
Perramies end comoeties......................-...- 90.3 90. 2 86.8 91.0 89.0 | 85. 8 
re  nbbonwcimadl 118.5 119.0 120. 4 123.2 | 122.1} 123.3 
PII Sn Sool ccacaccccceccccccestes 86. 4 83.8 88.8 93.7| 87.8! 93.6 
a aye eee 115.9 105.9 102. 6 126.1 | 112.1 101.3 

Miscellaneous group: 

Chemical fire extinguishers - io ee ew 218.4 | 216.6} 202.1 279. 9 263. 7 251.6 
LR SL Es a ae ee ees 111.5 111.2 108. 3 127.8 125. 5 118.3 
Instruments, professional, scientific, and com- 

I Td eis 161.0 | 152.7 147.9 192.9 180. 5 172. 2 
——_ SOS TIUELE BRI eee ee 149.8 | 143.9 | 138.1 165. 2 | 154.8 143. 1 
Pmessrapnte enpperetas.... ..._..............-.... 110.6 | 109.0 | 1084] 120.8] 115.8 111.9 
Pianos, organs, and parts- - wecceeees-] 121.5 | 122.0 | 120.9 127.0 | 125.7 121.7 
Toys, games, and playground equipment- Cee Be 102. 6 | 83.5] 117.0 | 104. 2 | 82. 5 
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TaBve 6.—Indexes of Employ ment and Pay Rolls in Selected Manufacturing‘ and Nop. 
manufacturing * Industries, March 1940 to March 1941 





















































1940 1941 
Industry | 
Av. |Mar.| Apr.|May/June| July) Aug.|Sept.| Oct. |Nov./ Dec. Jan. |Fet 
| 
Manufacturing Employment 
All industries___. P 107. ! 5 104. 4/103. 2 102. 5 103. 1) 103. 2,107. 4/111. 4/113. 8)114. 6,116. 2 115. 5 117.8 
Durable goods # _..|104.3 99.1) 98.7 : 99. 2 99. 8| 98. 4/102. 4/108. 2/112. 8/115. 5/117. 6.118. 3.121. 0 7 
Nondurable goods 4____|110. 6 109. 5|107. 5}105. 6/106. 2! 107. 8,112. 2/114. 4 114. 8/113. 8,114. 8)112. 7)114. 7 
Nonmanufacturing eu = + oo. — | a jn Si Rl era es es — 
Anthracite mining 5... 80.7) 52. 2| 51.2) 51.8) 49.7) 50. 5| 49.9) 49.8) 49.4) 50.4) 50.8) 0.3} 50.6. 50.2 
Bituminous-coal mining *_.| 88.0) 89. 7| 86. 2) 85. 1| 83.8) 84.9) 86. 6) 87.7) 89. 2) 89. 8) 90. 1) 90. 2) 90.6 , 
Metalliferous mining ¢ 69.9) 66.2) 67.7| 69.2) 70.3) 71.0) 71. 5| 72.5) 72.6) 72. 5) 72. 2) 72.5) 73.4 
Quarrying and nonmetallic 
mining 45.3) 41.0) 44.5] 46.9) 47.9] 48.1] 48.5) 48.9) 48.8) 47.2) 45.4] 41.7) 42.4 
Crude- petroleum produc- | 
tion -| 62.9) 63. 2) 63.1) 63.3) 63.8) 63.7) 63.6) 63.0) 62.4) 61.3) 60.7) 60.5) 60.5 
Telephone and telegraph ?_| 77.9 . 76.0) 76.7) 77.3) 77.8) 78.8) 79.0) 78.9) 79.1) 79.2) 79.7) 80.4) 80.9 
Electric light and power 7__| 91.1) 89.3) 90.0} 90.6, 91.2) 92.2) 93.0) 92.7) 92.3) 91.8) 91.3) 90.5) 90.1) 90.4 
Street railways and | | 
busses 7? §___ ......-| 68. 5) 68.2) 68.3) 68.4 68.5) 68.4) 68.4) 68.5) 68.7 68.7) 68.4) 68.3) 68.0. ¢ 
Wholesale trade’__._.____| 90.4 90. 5| 89.3) 88.9) 89.6) 89. 2) 90. 1| 90.9) 91.0) 91.8) 92.5 91.2) 91.4) 91.7 
Retail trade. __- -----+-| 92.3) 91.1) 89.8) 91.2) 91.9) 89.1) 88.7) 92.8 94.3) 96. 3/108. 1) 90.5) 90.7, 92 
Year-round hotels §____ --| 92.0) 92.0) 92.7) 93.4) 92.0) 90.3) 90.3) 91.6) 93.4) 92.3/ 92.6) 92.9) 93.9 | 
Laundries §__ ...| 99.5) 96.2 97.2 99. 1 102. 1 102. 5,102. 8/101. 9,100.2) 99. 7|100. 3/101. 4,101. 1 102. ¢ 
Dyeing and cleaning §_____|104. 7) 99. 5.104. 5 108. 7,112. 6 108. 2/106. 7|110. 0 109. 4/106. 0,103. 3|101. 0,101. 4 104. 4 
Manufacturing Pay rolls 
All industries_____....._.._|105. 4) 99. 8| 97.9 97.8 99.5) 98. 2.105. 5 111.6 116. 2 116. 4/122. 4/120, 7|126. 9 13 2 
cease = _—— ES ——EEee eee | —_—_—_=|s|_ SY —=—= ———— | —————} ———— | —— 
Durable goods *_____. _|107. 8 98. 7| 98. 4) 98.7 101. 4) 97. 4.106. 5,125. 1.123, 4/125. 1/131. 6/132. 0/139. 3 144 
Nondurable goods ¢_. ..|102. 7,101.0) 97.3) 96.8) 97.4) 99. 1,104. 4 107. 7/108. 1/106. 6 112. 1,108. 1/112. 9 11° 
Nonmanufacturing pati = ies ee | gt ee ap ae as ihe nalts ‘ 
Anthracite mining *____._| 38.5, 38.4) 36.3) 40.0) 40.6) 36. 5) 33.1) 39.3) 32. 3) 37.6) 42.7) 38.5) 45.2) 42 
Bituminous-coal mining TI 81. 2) 78.3) 72.2) 75.3) 73.9) 75.2) 82.5) 83.2) 83. 6 84. 5| 91. 4 87.8) 90.8, 95 
Metalliferous mining *- 7 63. 1) 63. 4| 65.7) 65.3) 63.6) 68. 5| 69.5) 71. 3} 69.8) 72.8) 70.4) 71.8, 
ining and nonmetallic | | | | 
RE 6 mh 38. 1 42.7| 43.9) 43.5) 45.2) 46. 2) 46.7 | 42. 3) 42. ‘ 36.9) 38.2) 40.: 
Crude- poinclaas produc- | 
tion... 58.2! 58. 4! 59.0. 58.7| 58.8 59.1! 59.0. 58. 2) 57.6) 56.8 55.9| 56.2! 57.6 56.8 
Telephone and telegraph 7_|100. 2) 98. 1) 98.7) 98.8100. 0 101. 3,100. 4/101. 8/102, 2,103. 2/103. 5103. 9) 104. 3/106.» 
Electric light and power 7 _|104. 8 102. 3/103. 3)104. 2/104. 8,105. 8/108. 1,105. 8/107. 0,106. 9/106. 0)105. 1|105. 4)106. * 
Street railways and .| 
busses 7®_...___. ....-| 70. 4) 69. 5) 69.2) 69.2) 70. 5) 70.0) 70. 4) 71.5) 70.7) 70.3) 73. 1) 70.7) 71.0) 72 
Wholesale trade... __. .-| 79.0) 77.8) 77.4) 77.4) 78.4) 78.3) 78.7) 81.1) 80. 2} 80.7) 83. 4) 80.5 81.4) 82 
Retail trade 7_______...____| 84.2 82.0) 82.3] 83.4) 84.8) 82.6] 81.5| 85.1) 85.8) 87. H 97.3) 83.7} 84.6) 86 
Year-round hotels §._______| 82,4) 81.8} 83.2) 83.0) 82.0) 80.5) 80. 7| 81.8) 84.2) 83.6 | 84. 1| 84.1) 86.1) 86 
Laundries 5. _. ..| 87.7) 84.1) 85.6) 88.5) 92.4) 90.0) 90. 5) 89.9) 88.0) 7.2) 89. 2) 89.8) 89.7) 90. * 
Dyeing and cleaning 5. _...| 78.2) 72.7) 79.6) 85. 4| 89.6) 80.0) 78. 9 85. 6) 82. 4| 77.8 75. 8) 73.3 74. 4) 76 








1 3-year average 1923-25=100—adjusted to preliminary 1939 Census of Manufactures. See tables 9, 10, 
and 11 of December 1940 Employment and Pay Rolls for comparable figures back to January 1919 for 
“all manufacturing’ and January 1923 for ‘‘durable goods’”’ and ‘‘nondurable goods.”’ 

212-month average for 1929100. Comparable indexes for wholesale trade, quarrying, metal mining, 
and crude-petroleum production are in November 1934 and subsequent issues of Employment and Pay 
Rolls, or in February 1935 and subsequent issues of Monthly Labor Review. For other nonmanu- 
facturing indexes see notes 5 and 6. ; 

3 Includes: Iron and steel, machinery, transportation equipment, nonferrous metals, lumber and allied 
products, and stone, clay, and glass products. 

‘Includes: Textiles and their products, leather and its manufactures, food and kindred products, tobacco 
manufactures, paper and printing, chemicals and allied products, products of petroleum and coal, rubber 
products, and a number of miscellaneous industries not included in other groups. 

5 Indexes have been adjusted to the 1935 census. Comparable series from January 1929 forward are pre- 
sented in January 1938 and subsequent issues of the pamphlet. See also table 7 of October 1940 pamphlet 
for revised figures for anthracite mining February 1940 to September 1940. 

6 See table 7 of February 1941 pamphlet for revised indexes January 1938 to January 1941. 

? Retail-trade indexes adjusted to 1935 census and public-utility indexes to 1937 census. Not comparable 
with indexes published in Employment and Pay Rolls pamphlets prior to January 1940 or in Monthly 
Labor Review prior to April 1940. Comparable series January 1929 to December 1939 available in mimeo- 
graphed form. 

* Covers street railways and trolley and motorbus operations of subsidiary, affiliated, and successor 
companies. 


INDUSTRIAL AND BUSINESS EMPLOYMENT IN PRINCIPAL 
METROPOLITAN AREAS 


A comparison of employment and pay rolls in February and March 
1941 is made in table 7 for 13 metropolitan areas, each of which had 
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a population of 500,000 or over in 1930. Cities within these areas 
but having a population of 100,000 or over are not included. Foot- 
notes to the table specify which cities are excluded. Data concerning 
them have been prepared in a supplementary tabulation which is 
available on request. The figures represent reports from cooperating 
establishments and cover both full- and part-time workers in the 
manufacturing and nonmanufacturing industries presented in table 3, 
with the exception of building construction, and include also mis- 
cellaneous industries. 

Revisions made in the figures after they have gone to press, chiefly 
because of late reports by cooperating firms, are incorporated in the 
supplementary tabulation mentioned above. This supplementary 
tabulation covers these 13 metropolitan areas as well as other metro- 
politan areas and cities having a population of 100,000 or more 


according to the 1930 Census of Population. 
















TaBLe 7.—Comparison of Employment and Pay Rolls in Identical Establishments in 
February and March, 1941 by Principal Metropolitan Areas 
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Number | Percentage | Amount of | Percentage 





Number of 






, tabsiah. onpay | change | payroll | change 
Metropolitan ares — roll, | from | (1week), | from 
; March February March | February 


















| | 







New York !__-. ar — —— 13, 818 793, 518 +2.1 |$24, 013, 763 | +3. 4 
6 Ee thls atnenateeh 4, 346 | 509, 466 +.5 | 15, 232, 190 | +1. 1 
>. {So gaenae geacie 2,485 | 273,920 +1.4 | 8,174,909 +2 
20 SS. ee Spee ee ; 1, 634 | 304, 213 +1.2 | 11,721,379 | +] 
poy | SS. 5 SS eee 2, 856 | 221, 544 | +3.1] 6,959, 510 | +3. 8 













5 ES eae a ie c 1, 316 | 162, 799 4+2.9 5, 454, 492 +4 
EER ELE, ee ee ie ee 1, 400 154, 373 | +2.0 4, 101, 981 +3.0 
iL es | 1, 112 135, 637 | +2.6| 3,913,785 13 4 
os RIS Te ee. 3, 009 208, 418 | +2.2 5, 866, 950 | +-3.5 
0 ETS 1, 362 240, 021 | +.8 | 7,944,035 | +2.9 
ee eee 1, 760 102, 935 | +2.5 | 3,370,835 +3.4 
| RS RATT TER Fees 792 | 107, 740 | +4.0 | 3,429,414 | 45.3 
Milwaukee.........- a ER a 976 118, 956 | +-2. 3, 791, 848 | 43.8 
j | 







| 









! Does not include Elizabeth, Jersey City, Newark, or Paterson, N. J., or Yonkers, N. Y. 
2 Does not include Gary, Ind. 

3 Does not include Camden, N. J. 

4 Does not include Long Beach, Calif. 

§ Does not include Cambridge, Lynn, or Somerville, Mass. 

6 Does not include Oakland, Calif. 









WAGE-RATE CHANGES IN AMERICAN INDUSTRIES 






The following table gives information concerning wage-rate adjust- 
ments occurring during the month ending March 15, 1941, as shown 
by reports received from manufacturing and nonmanufacturing 
establishments which supply employment data to this Bureau. 

As the Bureau’s survey does not cover all establishments in an 
industry, and furthermore, as some firms may have failed to report 
wage-rate chenges, these figures should not be construed as repre- 
senting the total number of wage changes occurring in manufacturing 
and nonmanufacturing industries. 
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Tante 8.—Wage-Rate Increases Reported by Manufacturing and Nonmanufacz 
Establishments During Month Ending March 15, 194] ' ? 
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| jiner ise 
All manufacturing... _.__. a igeimabeipe tetas wil 33,900 | 296 |6, 826, 322 109, 041 
Iron and steel group Rt ; eee | 2,574 47 | 989,717 | 19,216 | 
Blast furmaces.........___. pe aS € Hes = ris 349 | 5 | 631,220 | 4,360 
Plumbers’ supplies. -- abe \ ant es eal 104 | 3| 27,663 | 1,391 
Stamped and enameled ware.............-...._-- ios eT 8 | 45,141 634 
Steam fittings... . ' TER Ei Bre 110 | 4| 39,102} 2,562 
Stoves........ A heanpendccteattenshiceessagiaa Man 4 | 37, 467 | 1,326 
Tin cans... _- ee RS LER EE IE TEE 133 | 3| 27,806 464 | 
ie SET EE AT ETS a CREST REET «ra | 131 4) 19,457) 731 | 
Wirework....._. ESTRELLA sail 156 3 28, 775 1, 286 | 9 
ES EE a Se gD ek | 3, 811 105 |1, 040, 444 | 16, 869 6. 
Electrical eoveneumiden ee eS ee ee 78 15 | 288,942 | 7,477 
Engines. na Be naingatinesia ates x aaulin 7 4| 72,485] 1,228 ) 
iia aaa me ORs aE ees 2, 236 65 | 335,381 4, 328 7 
a ee se | 198 5 | 83, 506 262 
li aR I a | 74 3| 43,845] 2,820/| 7 
SN nncninensisitidevkind Meat aseud ere 126 3 | 22,205 93 | 1 
ee nteee eine 77 13 824, 526 | 8,374 { 
Automobiles..._. .- Lt EARLS PA OES CE: LI CLD I, 415 7 | 478, 578 3 l 
Nonferrous group... - ee es 24 | 242,082 | 5,116 | 6.8 
Brass, bronze, ‘and copper products Se ee ae 287 13 77, 281 3, 225 6.3 
EE SE a TE SO. sae 2,719 38 | 355,622 | 6,399 f 
i tO Se RT a IE A el CO EN i: 719 6 105, 590 2, 942 5.7 
RN Se ag mi me ei joie aoa 579|  12| 39,092] 1,887 
SL ar eg ere | 770 6 | 132,379 528 6.8 
Stone group......-- i ety RA A ee | 1,621 26 | 216,307 | 9,198 3. § 
BS tr a Rese £ ae ae 545 4 42, 796 263 4.9 
_ =e Fg nn Raae SP tee SE 151 7 68,882 | 6,690 2 
PG  isnioed see abs tiutadccdeainebetand —s | 132 4 | 33,092 1,093 7.( 
Textiles and their dusts: 
Fabrics.. a as 2 a Pea nee eae 3, 545 36 |1,017, 406 | 18, 594 6.7 
Cotton goods A Se SERIE aS) ae a). Sr Se 828 s 421, 671 7,014 7 
I Rl a i atid dibeoeas 420 3 59, 195 406 6.8 
Woolen and worsted name PS EE 416 9 157, 054 1, 662 7. 
Wearing apparel__..__-- + aE He TR 9 | 353,026 1,574 5 
Leather group-. ecalieal -| 1, 082 7 245, 677 3, 611 4.1 
ORE EE Se Se eee. eee | 5,417 25 | 424,232 7,906 8. 
EEG ice: EAE ARE ER RY ee, EPS ELTES Tae: 640 4 39, 359 115 12. 2 
i ent noen en ieee 935 4 43, 020 6, 483 8. ¢ 
Slaughtering and meat packing...................-- amen 342 3 113, 996 556 6.7 
, eR. oe RE ee ae pee a i re ff 2 aes Ae 
lh n itnegibbdiadunedtibbeniion adatdiieie odencan ee 26 392, 115 2, 785 5. 2 
PUP IDS accbccnbcccncncscoccdcascocce squtvontinseeced | 678 3 46, 056 170 5. | 
Paper Te oe cachet clemntilaatata diacatian 441 4 135, 151 1, 074 6. ( 
Printing: | 
EE TE > 10 84,678 | 1, 240 4.7 
EE ee 745 6 65, 083 152 | 3.3 
Chemical group.........-- = TS ce Se EE ee 2, 358 25 | 353,236) 6,060 | 8.0 
Chemicals. . ne wi - | 242 6 70,877 | 4,496 8, 2 
I ee bet 526 12 24, 127 818 6.9 
iia nics seh atitdsnstillivenbigibinnasd | 256 6| 127,129 1,712) 5.4 
INS on uk ask khnbtbaddank debe | 204 5| 49,904| 1,699 | 5.4 
SESE ET SO LEE BETe OEE ONE | 1,256 9| 174, 715 | 1, 537 | 5.8 
All nonmanufacturing (except building construction) --__-_--_| $94,425 74 |?2,918.431 | 5,705 | 5.4 
Metalliferous en | $361 7| 367,939 631 | 5.1 
ing and nonmetallic mining Fdicn nletstote-otdiabadenadinaaae | 31,099 3 | 234, 284 435 10.7 
Blectric light and EE uvasaditaennh Hace Se ----------| 9 2,847 18 | 3 246,213 | 2,207 4.9 
Wholesale trade... -.........--- ero andeesesepoeh 1315, 157 12 | 3 338, 068 229 12.3 
oe . eastinnenaaesombial \3 54, 127 15 | 3 984, 738 130 11.6 
ee ee aaa iii ‘lovee 5 | 383,579 188 6.7 
Eg a aN ERT ps 21,314 5 | 919,721 | 8 | 7.7 
ET a aa 32, 684 3 | 2 124, 160 19 5.0 











} Figures are not given for some industries to avoid disclosure of information concerning individual es- 
tablishments. They are, however, included where practicable in “all manufacturing,’’ in ‘‘all nonmanu- 
facturing,” and in the various industry groups. 

2 No decreases reported. 
Approximate; based on previous month’s sample. 


Building Operations 


REVIEW OF BUILDING CONSTRUCTION IN 1940 
Trends in Building Construction Since 1921 


THERE was a greater volume of building construction in 1940 than 
in any year since 1929 in the 257 identical cities which have been 
reporting to the Bureau of Labor Statistics since 1921. Permits 
were issued for more new housekeeping dwelling units during the 
past year than at any time since 1929. The trends in the various 
classes of buildings since 1921 are shown in the chart on page 1576. 

The volume of residential] and nonresidential building construction, 
measured in terms of permit valuation, increased nearly fivefold 
from the low levels of 1933 and 1934. The largest dollar improve- 
ment occurred between 1935 and 1936, when permit valuations for 
new residential construction more than doubled. The absolute 
increase was almost as great from 1939 to 1940. However, the large 
volume of new nonresidential construction in 1940, with permit 
valuations 80 percent higher than in 1939, was primarily responsible 
for this increase. 

Despite the relatively high permit valuations for all types of build- 
ing construction in the 257 cities during 1940, valuations were about 
40 percent lower than in 1929 and 56 percent below the 1925 peak. 
Permit valuations in 1940 compared considerably less favorably with 
those in 1929 and 1925 in the case of new residential than in the case 
of new nonresidential construction, much of which represented 
defense building activity. 

Permit valuations for additions, alterations, and repairs did not 
fluctuate so widely as those for the two classes of new construction 
during the period 1921 to 1940. At their peak in 1929, they totaled 
only 3.5 times as much as at the low point in 1932, whereas permit 
valuations for nonresidential construction were 8 times as great in 
1925 as in 1934, and those for new residential construction were 31 
times as great in 1925. 


Building Construction in 2,397 Identical Cities, 1939 and 1940 


Since the inauguration of its system of collecting information on 
building permits the Bureau has continuously expanded its sample 
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of reporting cities. The following 3 tabulations have been compile 
from information received from 2,397 cities with populations of | 
or more ' which reported to the Bureau in both 1939 and 1940. | 
mits issued in the 257 cities which have been reporting to the Bu: 
since 1921 comprised almost two-thirds of the total permit valuations 
in the 2,397 cities in 1940. 

Building-permit data are collected by the Bureau of Labor Statis: 
directly from local building officials except in the States of Illino). 
Massachusetts, New Jersey, New York, North Carolina, and Pennsy| 
vania, where State departments of labor collect and forward the da 
to the Bureau. In addition, the Bureau receives information on t}) 
value of contracts awarded by Federal and State governments. 

Permit-valuation figures represent the estimates of construction 
costs made by prospective builders when applying for permits io 
build, in the case of privately financed construction, and the value of 
contracts awarded, in the case of construction financed by Federal 
and State governments. No land costs are included for either 
public or private building. Furthermore, the figures relate only to 
building construction within the corporate limits of the cities for 
which reports are received. 

Building-permit valuations in the 2,397 cities were 26 percent higher 
in 1940 than in 1939. The outstanding change during the year wa 
an increase of 69 percent for new nonresidential construction, which 
comprised nearly two-fifths of all building construction in 1940 
New residential construction, which accounted for almost one-hal! 
of all permit valuations in 1940, showed a gain of only about 12 percent 
over 1939. Permit valuations for the remaining construction, com 
prising additions, alterations, and repairs, dropped about 2 percent! 
between 1939 and 1940. 

National defense activities in the latter half of 1940 exerted a 
strong influence on the pattern of building construction for the whole 
year. At the end of June, the 1940 permit valuations were running 
behind those for the first half of 1939. New residential construction 
in the first half of 1940 was greater than during the same months of 
1939, but the lags in both other classes of construction—particularly 
in new nonresidential building—more than offset the better showing 
in new nonresidential construction. The permit valuations for the 
last 6 months of 1940 included almost $600,000,000 in contracts 
awarded by the Federal Government. A part of this was for United 
States Housing Authority and defense housing projects, but the bulk 
of it was for nonresidential construction. These large Federal ex- 
penditures for building in connection with the national defense 


if) 





i The classifications used here and also the groupings by size of city are based upon the 1930 Census. 
Washington, D. C., has, however, been grouped with cities of 500,000 or more population. The reports 
cover all cities with a population of 50,000 or more; the completeness of the coverage of the remaining cities 
decreases directly with the size of city. 
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ram were mainly responsible for the increased volume of con- 
ruction in 1940 as compared with 1939. Federally financed building 
istruction formed approximately $722,000,000 of the total permit 
luations of $2,710,393,000 in the 2,397 reporting cities in 1940. 


COMPARISON BY TYPE OF BUILDING 


Permits issued for new buildings represented 87 percent of all per- 
mit valuations in 1940 and a little less than 84 percent in 1939. 
Although residential construction accounted for the major share of 
the new building in both years, this type of building declined from 
55 percent of the total in 1939 to 49 percent in 1940. 

The number and permit valuation of the various types of buildings 
for which permits were issued in the 2,397 cities during 1939 and 1940 
are shown in table 1. Since a more complete analysis of new house- 
keeping-dwelling units in all nonfarm areas of the United States, in 
these 2 years, appeared in the April issue of the Monthly. Labor 
Review, this article will deal primarily with developments in the 
field of new nonresidential building in 1939 and 1940. 


[aBLeE 1.—Permit Valuation and Number of Various Types of Buildings for Which 
Permits Were Issued in 2,397 Identical Cities, 1939 and 1940 





Permit valuation Buildings 








Type of building Amount Per- | Number 


Per- 
a 2 ep rt eee ee 
1940 1939 —s 1940 | 1939 | change 


| 


847,327 | 784,030 | +8.1 


426,111 | 371,421 | +147 
283, 197 | 235.476 | +20.3 
260, 654 | 217,156 | +20.0 








All types of buildings $2, 710, 393, 208 |$2, 149, 959, 230 


New buildings 2, 362, 362, 390 | 1, 796, 152, 137 
Residential buildings 1, 311, 826, 836 | 1, 175, 341, 275 
1-family dwellings 1, 003, 559, 290 835, 862, 761 
2-family dwellings 71, 878, 314 56, 866, 278 
1- and 2-family dwellings with 
stores combined 4, 756, 387 4, 161, 645 
Multifamily dwellings 208, 098, 301 256, 534 
Multifamily dwellings with 
3, 315, 570 608 
3 
29 


— 








14, 119 10, 817 +30. 


909 | 922 
6, 012 


174 
114 

56 

225 
135, 945 
1, 644 
1,014 
2, 740 
1, 131 
87, 805 
4, = 


8, 807, 440 
Lodging houses 503, 052 
All other_- 10, 908, 482 
Nonresidentia] buildings 1, 050, 535, 554 
Amusement buildings 29, 913, 657 


4, 
8, 12 
8,4 7 
20, 810, 862 
25, 
18, 561, 805 16, 
47, 
8, 
22, 
18, 
4, 
20, 


86 
389 
797 
560 
329 
575 
8 


Factories and workshops 373, 811, 273 
Public garages 9, 196, 302 
i 23, 743, 763 
Service stations 20, 651, 003 
Institutions__. - 53, 907, 380 85. 
35, 549, 911 339 
Public buildings 229, 319, 934 105, 998, 068 
Public works and utilities 69, 373, 438 57, 493, 576 
Schools and libraries 55, 641, 916 145, 465, 589 
5, 281, 147 
728, 098 

99, 5907, 844 
2, 435, 868 


Additions, alterations, and repairs --- , 030, 353, 807, 093 
On residential buildings: 
Houskeeping dwellings - ------ D, | 132,991, 100 
Nonhousekeeping dwellings__- 4, 551, 381 

On nonresidential buildings 216, 264, 612 


28 
5 


647, 
779, 
259, 
74, 
10, 
446, 
303, 
773, 
535, 
026, 
403, 
829, 
491, 


313 
573 
787 
942 
15,460 | 17,315 

568 684 


13,965 | 12, 406 
3,820 | 3,227 
421, 216 | 412, 609 | 


316,811 | 304,713 
1,979 | 2,258 
102, 426 | 105, 638 
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Vonresidential Buildings 


Nonresidential buildings comprised 39 percent of the total permit 
valuations in 1940 as contrasted with only 29 percent in 1939. The 
increase of over 69 percent in the total permit valuation for this class 
of construction was accompanied by a rise of only 5 percent in the 
number of buildings to be constructed. 

The greatest increase in permit valuations between 1939 and 1940— 
682 percent—was for factories and workshops. The number of new 
factory buildings, however, increased less than 29 percent. Factory 
construction not only showed the most improvement, but it was also 
the most important single class of nonresidential building in 1940, 
accounting for almost $374,000,000 of the $1,050,000,000 total for 
all nonresidential building in this year. Although permit valua- 
tions for factory buildings were higher during each of the first 7 months 
of 1940 than they had been during the corresponding months of 1939, 
it was not until August that the very marked increases took place. 

Mention of a few of the largest contracts awarded for factory 
buildings by the Federal Government will suffice to show the import- 
ance of the defense activities in terms of new factory building. In 
August a $5,500,000 contract was awarded for an armored-tank 
plant in Detroit. Seven contracts awarded by the Navy during 
October for shipbuilding facilities totaled almost $60,000,000. Dur- 
ing the same month the Navy let a contract for ordnance facilities at 
South Charleston, W. Va., to cost $12,000,000 and at Camden, N. J., 
to cost $2,900,000. The Government also awarded contracts in 
October for additional aircraft buildings at Wichita, Kans., at a cost 
of $5,000,000, and at Seattle, Wash., at a cost of $7,500,000. 

During November the Government awarded contracts for increased 
steel-mill facilities at Bethlehem, Pa., to cost $22,300,000; for an 
ammonia plant at Morgantown, W. Va., to cost $15,000,000; for 
expansion of an aircraft plant at Long Beach, Calif., to cost $11,300,- 
000; for shipbuilding facilities at Philadelphia, Pa., to cost $9,500,000; 
and for a shell-loading plant at Burlington, lowa, to cost $9,500,000. 

More Government contracts were awarded for factories during 
December than during any previous month of 1940. The largest 
contract was for an aircraft-engine factory at Dearborn, Mich., to 
cost nearly $22,000,000. Another contract, for expansion of an 
aircraft plant at San Diego, Calif., amounted to over $14,400,000. 
Six smaller contracts for aircraft plants throughout the country had 
a total value of more than $12,500,000. Six contracts for shipbuild- 
ing facilities accounted for an additional $9,700,000 in Federally 
financed construction. Contracts were also awarded in December 
for a small-arms ammunition plant at St. Louis, Mo., to cost $18,600,- 
000 and for ordnance-plant expansion in Minneapolis to cost almost. 
$5,500,000. 
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Public buildings were next in importance to factories and worksho), 

during 1940 in the class of nonresidential construction. Per 
valuations for such structures totaled $229,000,000, or about 
percent more than in 1939. Contributing to this increase were {}). 
contracts let by the Federal Government in the latter part of 194 
for the construction of cantonment camps, replacement centers, 4), 
barracks to accomodate the increased military personnel that follow, «| 
the enactment of the Selective Service Act of 1940. 

The third largest class of nonresidential buildings in 1940 compris« 
stores and warehouses for which permit valuations amounted to more 
than $121,000,000. This represented an increase of 22 percent over 
the 1939 total. Permit valutations for structures of this type we 
more evenly distributed throughout the entire 12 months of 1940 
than were those for either factories or public buildings. Moreover, 
valuations for individual stores or warehouses were not so large « 
some of those for factories and public buildings. 

Buildings for public works and utilities were fourth in volum 
of permit valuations in 1940. The total of almost $69,400,000 was 
nearly 21 percent more than in 1939. Subway stations and auxiliar) 
structures in Chicago, with permit valuations of approximately 
$3,700,000, constituted the largest project in this category. Permits 
were issued for a power plant and light station in Cleveland, Ohio 
to cost about $2,600,000; for an electric generating plant at Alexandria, 
Va., to cost $1,500,000; and for a pumping station at Chicago, to cos! 
$1,300,000. Federally financed construction in this classification 
included a pier at Bremerton, Wash., to cost $2,000,000; a pier 
and transit shed at San Diego, Calif., to cost $1,500,000; and a 
wharf at Oakland, Calif., to cost $1,000,000. 

Schools and libraries led all other types of nonresidential buildings 
in permit valuations in 1939, but dropped to fifth place in 1940. 
The 1940 total of approximately $55,600,000 for schools and libraries 
was almost 62 percent less than the 1939 figure. 


Additions, Alterations, and Repairs 


The decrease of nearly 2 percent in permit valuations for additions 
and repairs to existing structures between 1939 and 1940 reflected 
a decline of over 6 percent in the permit valuations for changes in 
nonresidential buildings. Additions and repairs to housekeeping 
units were valued at 6 percent more in 1940 than in 1939 and those 
for nonhousekeeping residential units at 4 percent more, but the 
combined valuations of permits issued for all residential structures 


was only about two-fifths of the total value of additions, alterations, 
and repairs in 1940. 
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COMPARISON BY GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION 


\ll geographic divisions except the East South Central contributed 
toward the countrywide increase of 26 percent, between 1939 and 
1940, in permit valuations for building construction (table 2). The 
increases ranged from approximately 11 percent in the Middle Atlantic 
and Mountain States to 52 percent in the Pacific States. 

The gain of 75 percent in new nonresidential building was wholly 
responsible for the better showing in the Middle Atlantic States. 
Permit valuations for both new residential building and additions, 
alterations, and repairs in this region decreased between 1939 and 1940. 
Although permits issued in New York City accounted for a little more 
than two-fifths of the total permit valuations in the Middle Atlantic 
region in both years, the increases outside New York City were 
proportionately greater than those in the metropolis. For the entire 
division there was a net increase in permit valuations in 1940 of approx- 
imately $64,000,000. More than $58,000,000 of this net increase was 
in the cities of Bethlehem and Chester, Pa., and Camden, Jersey 
City, and Kearny, N. J. Increased steel-mill facilities were responsi- 
ble for the large permit valuations in Bethlehem. Contracts for ship- 
building facilities were the largest items in Kearny, Camden, and 
Chester, although figures for the latter two cities also included USHA- 
aided projects. Contracts were also awarded for a radio-equipment 
plant and for ordnance facilities in Camden. In Jersey City the major 
projects were nonindustrial in character and included a new hospital 
and nurses’ home as well as two large USHA-aided projects. 

The East North Central division, which showed an increase of 
almost 31 percent in 1940 as compared with 1939, was second to the 
Middle Atlantic division in volume of permit valuations both in 1939 
and 1940. All three classes of construction shared the increase in this 
region, but the greatest proportionate gain was in new nonresidential 
buildings. In this region permit valuations were not so highly con- 
centrated in a few localities as was the case in the Middle Atlantic 
States. Fourteen cities had total permit valuations in 1940 in excess 
of $5,000,000; the totals ranged from about $5,800,000 in Gary, Ind., 
to approximately $88,700,000 in Detroit. The 1940 valuations in each 
of these cities were higher than those in 1939, but the greatest pro- 
portionate increases were in Dearborn, Mich., Lockland, Ohio, and 
Evanston, Ill. In Dearborn permits were issued for single-family 
dwellings to cost almost $6,700,000, but a contract awarded for an 
aircraft-engine factory to cost nearly $22,000,000 accounted for most 
of the rise. A $28,500,000-contract awarded for an aircraft factory 
was almost wholly responsible for the large increase in Lockland. 
A school building to cost $4,500,000 was the principal building project 
undertaken in Evanston in 1940. 
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In the Pacific States permit valuations of $488,000,000 in 1940 wer, 
nearly 52 percent higher than in 1939. New nonresidential constrie- 
tion showed a gain of 137 percent and new residential building 29 
percent, but permit valuations for additions, alterations, and repairs 
were 6 percent below the 1939 total. Fourteen cities, each of which had 
total permit valuations in excess of $5,000,000, accounted for 70 per- 
cent of total permit valuations in the Pacific division in 1940. Valua- 
tions ranged from about $5,200,000 in Spokane to $91,100,000 in 
Los Angeles. The largest proportionate increase was in Vallejo, 
Calif., where the total jumped from $924,000 in 1939 to $13,100,000 
in 1940. Enlargement of the Navy Yard and defense housing under- 
taken by the Navy to accommodate additional workers accounte< 
for most of this increase. Permit valuations in San Diego were mor 
than four and a half times as large in 1940 as in 1939. A variety of 
buildings, most of which were in connection with the defense program, 
contributed to this increase. Expansion of an aircraft plant to cost 
over $14,400,000 was the largest single project, but large contracts 
were also awarded for a replacement center, a pier and transit shed at 
the Naval supply depot, and buildings at the destroyer base, the Nava! 
training station, and the Navy Yard. Permits were also issued in 
San Diego for a large number of privately financed single-family 
dwellings, and contracts were awarded for 4,200 dwelling units in 
publicly financed housing projects to cost approximately $12,900,000. 
Permit valuations in Alameda, Calif., more than doubled between 
1939 and 1940. Although the Navy awarded a $1,200,000 contract 
for a plane bangar, most of the construction there was in privately 
financed residential units. 

The increase of 39 percent in permit valuations in the South 
Atlantic States brought the total for 1940 to more than $413,000,000. 
Although 21 cities in this area had permit valuations of more than 
$5,000,000 in 1940, in 5 of these cities the 1940 valuations were below 
the 1939 totals. The decreases were in the larger cities of Washington, 
Miami, Atlanta, Birmingham, and Richmond. Several of the smaller 
places, such as Radford, Va., South Charleston, W. Va., Spartan- 
burg, S. C., and Morgentown, W. Va., experienced construction 
“booms” as a result of defense contracts. Radford is the site of a 
powder plant for which the contract value was almost $14,700,000. 
A $12,000,000 contract was awarded for Naval ordnance facilities to 
be constructed in South Charleston; 450 dwelling units in publicly 
financed housing were also started there in 1940. A replacement 
center was located by the Army at Spartansburg and 370 units of 
public housing were started. A Government contract for a $15,000,000 
ammonia plant occasioned the increase in Morgantown. 

In the New England, West North Central, and West South Central 


divisions permit valuations for both residential and nonresidential 
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ding were higher in 1940 than in 1939. In the Mountain division, 
residential building increased 31 percent, the greatest increase 
| any region, but nonresidential construction declined slightly. There 
was an 8-percent decrease in the East South Central section, which 
reflected substantially less new residential building in 1940 than in 
1939 and slightly lower permit valuations for additions and repairs. 
There was some increase in new nonresidential building in these 
States. 

Throughout most of the country the effect of Government contracts 
on building construction was similar to that in the four divisions with 
the highest permit valuations, which have been discussed above. 
More detailed information for all geographic divisions will be available 


in a forthcoming bulletin covering building construction for the 
period 1921 through 1940. 


TasLe 2.—Permit Valuation of Various Classes of Building Construction in 2,397 


Identical Cities, by Geographic Division, 1939 and 1940 





| 


Total construction New residential buildings 


Num-- 
ri Per- Per- 
ror ' cent | an cent 

cities 1939 of | 1940 1939 of 

change change 

} ' 


Geographic division 





2. 397|$2, 710, 393, 208) $2, 149, 959, 230, +26. 1|$1, 311, 826, 836) $1, 175, 341, 275 


{ll divisions. _-_- +11.6 








New England__- 
Middle Atlantic : 
East North Central_. 
West North Central 
South Atlantic_- 


East South Central ____- 
West South Central_. 


M 


181, 346, 615 
620, 918, 586 
554, 069, 562 
151, 079, 706 
413, 085, 268 
66, 966, 469 
170, 909, 235 
63, 620, 405 
488, 397, 362 


138, 790, 625) 
556, 992, 290 
423, 732, 437 
130, 830, 551 
297, 699, 278) 

73, 117, 801 
150, 183, 083 

56, 966, 171) 
321, 646, 994 


82, 689, 480 
282, 004, 484) 
289, 346, 146 

64, 243, 696 
182, 998, 336 

34, 454, 909 

98, 031, 422/ 

35, 236, 625 
242, 821, 738 


67, 016, 051 
318, 654, 418 
232, 802, 438 

56, 242, 823 
154, 955, 084 

41, 659, 828 


88, 723, 775) 


26, 854, 265 
188, 432, 593 


+23. 4 
—11.8 
+24. 
+14. 
+18. 
—17. 
+10. 
+31. 
+28 


how how 


_— 





Geographic division 


New nonresidential buildings 


1940 


1939 


Per- 
| cent of 
| change 


repairs 


1939 


} 
| 


Additions, alterations, and 


Popula- 


} | 
Per- 

| cent of 
] 
change) 





All divisions 


New England________. 
Middle Atlantic____ 
East North Central. 


West North Central____. 


South Atlantic___. 
East South Central 
West South Central_- 
Mountain 

Pacific... 


: | 
_}$1, 050, 535, 554!$020, 810, 862) 


——| tion (cen- 
sus of 


1930) 


+69. 2|$348, 030, 818| $353, 807,093] —1.6| 62, 478, 948 








67, 463, 264) 


40, 256, 711) 


240, 623, 054) 137. 662, 867) 
191, 547, 767) 126, 121, 549) 


64, 462, 037 


47, 600, 555) 


190, 492, 241) 101, 555, 803) 


22, 484, 545) 
54, 002, 667) 


21, 061, 241) 
41, 846, 976) 


20, 004,999) 20, 539, 957) 
199, 454, 980) 84, 165, 203 


+67. 6) 
+74. 8) 
+51. 9| 
+35.4 
+87. 6 
+6. 8} 
+29. 0 
—2.6) 
+137. 0| 


31, 193, 871| 
98, 291, 045 
73, 175, 649) 
22, 373, 973 
39, 594, 691 
10, 027, 015) 
18, 875, 146) 

8, 378, 781! 
46, 120, 644 


31, 517, 863} 
100, 675, 005) 
64, 808, 450) 
26, 987, 173 
41, 188, 391| 
10, 396, 732} 
19, 612, 332 
9, 571, 949) 
49, 049, 198! 


—1.0) 5, 713, 836 
—2.4| 19,067, 157 
+12.9| 15, 276, 298 


—17.1 
—3.9 
—3.6 
—3.8 

—12.5 
—6.0 


j 
| 


4, 771, 439 
5, 289, 545 
2, 160, 591 
3, 432, 352 
1, 330, 548 
5, 437, 182 





COMPARISON 


BY 


SIZE 


OF CITY 


In cities in all size groups, from those with a population of 1,000 and 
under 2,500 to those with a population of 500,000 and more, permit 
valuations were higher in 1940 than in 1939, as shown in table 3. 
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The increases varied widely, however, from only 6 percent in p|., 
with a population of 2,500 to 5,000 to 52 percent in places of 5,0: 
10,000. All except the largest cities had higher permit valuation 
new residential construction in 1940 than in 1939. Similarly, for :\.\ 
nonresidential buildings, all cities except those in the 2,500 to 5.0. 
class showed increases over 1939. In 3 city-size groups the 14) 
permit valuations for this class of construction were more than dou|)! 
the 1939 totals. The location of the numerous large defense proj. 
referred to above, was largely responsible for the pattern of cha: 
between 1939 and 1940 in the 8 groups of cities. 


} 


TasBLe 3.—Permit Valuation of Various Classes of Building Construction in 2.347 
Identical Cities, by Size of City, 1939 and 1940 

















Total construction | New residential buildings 
Num-|— ee we eens cities ome ween cee mes, ix = —_ 
Size of city -¥ | Per- 
cities} 1940 1939 = 1940 1939 
ichange cl 


| 


- -_ SS ee ee aE 


] 
ek ae f 
All reporting cities | 2, 397/$ 








500,000 and over | 14] 790,060, 255 ~ 693, 357, 262 = 377, 608, = 400. 875, 827 
100,000 and under 500,000 | 79) 617. 757,9 478, 698.230; +29.0) 296,053, 763| 258, 054, 566 4 
50,000 and under 100,000 98) 289, 509. 462 20°, 246,988) +43.1| 112,136,473; 100,992 765 4 





25,000 and under 50,000 176| 295, 582, 495 202, 674, 737| +-45.8 127, 789, 739 103, 121, 005 
10,000 and under 25,000 488| 356, 312, 873 298, 975, 816) +19. 2) 194, 109, 912! 150, 654, 815) 
5,000 apd under 10,000 439| 217, 404, 038) 143, 203,952} +51.8| 109,031, 046) 85, 911, 638 


2,500 and under 5,000 


542) 9, 762, 874) 86, 719.077; +5. 8) 59, 732. 995) 48, 010, 876) +-2 
1,000 and under 2,500 


561; 52,003, 252) 44, 083, 168) +18. 0} 35, 364, 475 27, 719, 783 9 











s : 
New nonresidential buildings | Additions, alterations, and | 
} repairs 
DR oP Bs a | Popula 
Pr i | | tion (cr 
Size of city | Per- Per- | sus of 
1940 | 1939 «| ME | 1940 1939 | Cont | 1930 
| 
|change| emerns 



















All reporting cities_____- 











500,000 and over 207. 300, 747) 178. 576. 499 +66. 5| 115, 151. 075| “113, 904, 936, —1. 1) 21, 449, 8° 
100,000 and under 500,000 241, 165, 520) 137,848, 955| +74.9| 80, 538,676, 82,794,709} —2.7| 15, 017, 8s 
50,000 and under 100,000 139, 565,968 62, 533, 989|-+123. 2} 37,807,021| 38,720,234) —2.4| 6,499. 2° 
25,000 and under 50,000 130. 124, 603) 63, 912, 066|+-103.6, 37, 668,153) 35.641,666) +5.7| 6, 150,05 
16,000 and under 25,000 117,902,101; 99, 134,448) +18.9) 44,300. 860) 49, 186,553) —9.9| 7,428, 65 
5,000 and under 10,000 89,956,749} 38, 726, 240|-+132.3| 18,416,243] 18, 566,074, —0.8| 3,084, 05. 
2,500 and under 5,000... _- 22, 340, 135) 28, 781.335, —22.4| 9, 689,744| 9,926,866) —2.4) 1,948,454 
1,000 and under 2,500_____- 12,179,731; 11, 297,330; +7. 8 4. 459, — 5, 066,055) —12.0 900, 704 








Construction From Federal Funds, 1939 and 1940 





Federal expenditures for construction have not been limited to the 
types of construction previously discussed. The total value of all 
contracts awarded or force-account work started by the Federal 
Government for construction projects in 1939 and 1940 is shown in 
table 4. This tabulation, which covers all construction undertaken 
by the Federal Government both inside and outside the continental 
United States, shows valuations for 13 other types of construction 
projects in addition to residential and nonresidential buildings. 
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[an te 4.—Value of Contracts Awarded and Force-Account Work Started on Construction 


Projects Financed from Federal Funds, 1939 and 1940 ! 





Type of project 


Total 


| 


Regular Federal appropria- 
tions 





1940 


1939 2 


1940 


1939 2 





su g: 
Residential 
Nonresidential 
trification 

restry - - 

Heavy engineering 


iro-electric power plants 


blic roads * 


tiver, harbor, and flood control. 
hip construction and repair: 


Naval vessels 
Other. 
treets and roads ® 


W ater and sewerage systems. -- 


Miscellaneous... _- 


| 3 $6, 296, 527, 048 | 


-_—— ——_—__———- 





3 246, 940, 818 





1, 065, 864, 605 
97, 923, 095 

4, 156, 684 

13, 917, 855 

7, 060, 274 
339, 132, 054 
68, 994, 015 
140, 907, 493 


4, 050, 710, 394 
86, 774, 981 
25, 778, 901 
16, 219, 321 


113, 313, 230 J 


4, 752, 921. 


4 231, 070, 689 
438, 150, 755 
130, 044, 708 

13, 640, 920 
94, 296, 737 
22, 804, 087 
266, 573, 425 
115, 612, 233 
109, 811, 338 





209, 955, 459 


| 385, 307, 643 
| 89, 128, 444 


118, 131, 218 | 


52, 856, 927 





~ 111, 913, 406 | 


73, 396, 873 

1, 031, 538, 803 
88, 993, 995 

0 

2, 588, 354 

0 

336, 833, 955 
60, 084, 687 
140, 701, 269 


4, 050, 710, 394 
86, 774, 981 
11, 804, 612 

4, 401, 681 
16, 524, 744 


$1, 296, 454, 079 


"873, 891 


1, 038, 119 
124, 460, 721 
100, 616, 066 

11, 950 

22, 093 

0 

230, 246, 090 
85, 096, 726 
105, 039, 781 


385, 207, 643 
75, 448 

7, 730 

, 978 

44. 646, 843 





18, 833, 328 | 





Federal agency Work Projects 


Public Works Administra- 
Administration funds 


tion funds 
Type of project | 





1939 2 


1940 1939 2 | 1940 | 
| 


. ae 


_$38, 499, 869 $88, 464, 858 | _$75, 054, 272 J $716, 127, 404 





All types of projects_-_--_- 


- A ESS 
Building:* 

Residential___. 

Nonresidential 18, 836, 151 
Electrification 2, 500 32, 076 , 926, 600 29, 396, 566 
Forestry - - 4, 156, 684 13, 628, 970 | 0 0 
Heavy engineering . Vk ee (7) (7) 1, 329, 591 94, 274, 644 
17 
a 


2, 305, 000 | 1, 574, 030 
231, 357 | 48, 710, 050 
35, 425.263 | 15, 489. 65 278, 264, 771 


Hydro-electric power plants. , 722, 750 620, 365 5, 337, 524 22, 183, 722 
Public roads * 334, 444 2, 484, 820 963, 655 33, 842, 515 
Reclamation : 6, 244, 180 24, 219, 857 2, 665, 148 6, 295, 650 
River, harbor, and flood control__ 122, 628 1, 698, 504 83, 596 3, 073, 053 
Ship construction and repair: | 

NS, dis nclddanuddusdébu (7) (7) 0 100, 000 

Other __-_- “HT l 2 ores 0 0 | 80, 011 
Streets and roads *________. 2, 263, 267 3, 410, 355 | 79, 107, 447 
Water and sewerage sy stems. 589, 918 | 


, 491, 643 115, 980, 322 
Miscellaneous 4, 965, 461 124, 020 3, 244, 623 





! Preliminary; subject to revision. 
2 Revised. 
3 Includes $166,705,153 in contracts awarded for housing projects under the United States Housing Author- 
ity. 
4 Revised. Includes $181,091,143 in contracts awarded for housing projects under the United States 
Housing Authority. 
5 Redeatve of hangars and other buildings which are included under building construction. 


6 Data for building projects which were located in the cities reporting to the Bureau are also included in 
tables 1 to 3, inclusive. 


’ No appropriations made for this type of project. 
* Grade crossing elimination and roads. 
® Other than those for which contracts were awarded by the Public Roads Administration. 


The total value of Federal construction ’projects in 1940 was 
two and three-quarter times as high as it was in 1939. By far 
the largest share of this increase was in contracts awarded for the 
construction and repair of naval vessels. 
started in 1940 was in excess of $4,000,000,000, as compared with only 
a little more than $385,000,000 in 1939. There were also very large 
increases in the value of projected construction of nonresidential 


The value of such work 
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buildings, airports, and public roads. Smaller increases were reco, 
for residential buildings and river, harbor, and flood-control proj, 
For the remaining nine categories of Federal construction include. 
table 5 the total contract values in 1940 were lower than in 1939. 
Over 95 percent of the Federal construction projects undertake j, 
1940 were to be financed from regular Federal appropriations in ¢. 
trast to less than 57 percent in 1939. The value of projects of ¢)), 
Public Works Administration in 1940 was only about one-tenth as 
high as in 1939. Likewise, outlays from Federal agency Work Proje« 
Administration funds were reduced by more than one-half betw: 


1939 and 1940. 
weonnees 


SUMMARY OF BUILDING CONSTRUCTION IN PRIN. 
CIPAL CITIES, APRIL 1941? 


APRIL building-construction activity as measured by permits issue 
showed a seasonal gain of 38.7 percent over the preceding month. Ai 
increase of 37.5 percent in residential permit valuations was thie 
largest April gain in 12 years. All city-size groups shared in the 
increased residential building activity. Gains ranged from 26.| 
percent in the group of cities with a population of 500,000 and over 
to 56.1 percent in the group of cities with a population of 25,000 and 
under 50,000. Permit valuations of new nonresidential constructio: 
were 52.1 percent higher than in March. Additions and alterations 
to existing structures showed a gain of 14.7 percent. 

Substantial gains over April 1940 were reported for all types o! 
building construction. All types combined were 42.0 percent highe: 
than in the same month a year ago. New residential constructio. 
showed a gain of 29.5 percent and nonresidential rose 96.6 percent 
from April 1940. Permit valuations of additions and alterations to 
existing structures increased 4.8 percent. 


Comparison of April 1941 with March 1941 and April 1940 


A summary of building construction in 2,134 identical cities in April, 
1941, with percentage changes from March 1941 and April 1940 is 
given in table 1. 

A summary of permit valuations and the number of family dwelling 
units provided in new dwellings in 2,134 identical cities, having a 
population of 1,000 and over, is shown in table 2 for April 1941 with 
percentage changes from March 1941 and April 1940. 


1 More detailed information by geographic division and individua! cities is given in a separate pamphlet 
entitled “ Building Construction, April 1941,” copies of which will be furnished upon request. 
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Le 1.—Summary of Building Construction for Which Permits Were Issued in 2,134 


Identical Cities, April 1941 





Class of construction 


Number of buildings 





| Percentage 
change from— 





April 1941 |— 


| 


| March 


| —_ 
1941 | 3 


April 1941 |- 


Permit valuation 





| Percentage 
change from- 


March | 
| 1941 


April 
1940 





onstruction _ - 


w residential 
w nonresidential 
iditions, alterations, and repairs 


+40.6 | +9.7 


$289, 376,796 | +38.7 | 


+42. 0 








+35.3 422.7 
+50.8 | +5.9 
+41.4 | +3.0 











157, 730, 984 


+37. 5 
+52.1 
+14.7 


+29. 5 
+96. 6 
+4.8 


97, 762, 340 
33, 883, 472 





TaBLE 2.—Number and Permit Valuation of New Dwelling Units in 2,134 Identical 
Cities, April 1941, by Type of Dwelling 





Type of dwelling 


Permit valuation 


Percentage 


April 


change from— 





1941 
March 
1941 | 


April 
1940 


Number of pinta units 


Percentage 

change from- 

April 
1941 


April 


1941 1940 





All types 


1-family 
2-family ! 
Multifamily ?_- 


$155, 774, 688 
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| | 
7 | - 
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116, 735, 617 
6, 615, 009 
32, 424, 062 
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1 Includes 1- and 2-famiiy dwellings with stores. 
2 Includes multifamily dwellings with stores. 


Construction During First 4 Months, 1940 and 1941 


Cumulative totals for the first 4 months of 1941 compared with the 


same months of the preceding year are shown in table 3. 


The data 


are based on reports received from cities having a population of 1,000 


and over. 


TaBLE 3.—Permit Valuation of Building Construction, First 4 Months of 1940 and 1941, 


by Class of Construction ' 





Class of construction 


All construction - 


New residential 
New nonresidential. - 


Additions, alterations, and repairs........___- 


| Permit valuation, first 
4 months of— 





| 194! 


er $635, 799, 553 


Percentage 
aie ees change 


1940 








__| 456, 462, 899 
286, 119, 076 
110, 485, 931 | 


363, 990, 315 
168, 140, 186 
103, 669, 952 








1 Based on reports from cities with a population of 1,000 and over, the cities being identical for any given 


month of both years. 


Table 4 presents the permit valuation and number of family-dwelling 
units provided in cities with a population of 1,000 and over, for the 
first 4 months of 1940 and 1941. 
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TaBiE 4.— Number and Permit Valuation of New Dwelling Units, First 4 Mon), 
1940 and 1941, by Type of Dwelling ! 


Ss of 
























































: ‘ Number of dwelling 
: Sa. first 4 Percent- units, first 4 months | 
Type of dwelling age of— 
—______________——| change |- —————| ¢} 

1941 | 1940 1941 1940 | 
All types $451, 601, 897 | $60,025,950 | +25.4] 124,844} 101, 984 | 
1-family - 322, 027,862 | 264,047,300| +220] 81,023| 69,350 
2-family ? 19, 573, 308 18, 248, 886 +7.3 7, 669 | 7, 421 
Multifamily 3 11%, 000, 727 77, 729, 764 +42.8 36, 152 25, 204 











month of both years. 


1 Based on reports from cities with = 





1 Includes 1- and 2-family dwellings with stores. 


Table 5 


3 Includes multifamily dwellings with stores. 


Analysis by Size of City, April 1941 


population of 1,000 and over, the cities being identical for any ¢ 






shows the value of permits issued for building constructi 


in April 1941 with percentage changes from March 1941 and April 


1940, by size of city and by class of construction. 


TaBie 5.—Permit Valuation of Various Classes of Building Construction in 2,] 3 
Identical Cities, April 1941, by Size of City 









Size of city 


Total construction 


New residential buildings 



























Total, all reporting cities. .......- 


500,000 and over 


100,000 and under 500,000... $ 


50,000 and under 100,000___. 
25,000 and under 50,000 ie 


10,000 and under 25,000... _- 


5,000 and under 10,000 
2,500 and under 5,000____ 


1,000 and under 2,500... 



































: Percentage Percentage 
Number ' 
of cities Permit change from— Permit change from 
valuation, valuation, | 

April 1941 | yrerch | Aprit | APril 1941 | March | Apr 

1941 1940 1941 | 194 

2, 134. |$289, 376, 796 | +38.7 | +42.0 1$157, 730,984 | +37.5 | +29 

14 | 108, 805, 631 | +84.8 | 452.3 43, 349, 443 | +26. 1 +13 

7 60, 230,436 | +16.5 | +42.8 38, 783, 202 | +-41.6 | +47 

104 31, 717, 636 | +17.9 | +48.0 18, 553, 608 | +-40.9 +58 

192 | 32,563,367 | +15.9 | +27.2 20, 845, 644 | +56.1 +29 

462 31, 117,822 | +33.9 ; +37.3 18, 160, 537 | +38.6 +23 

426 15, 183, 432 | +34.8 | +20.0 11, 657, 604 | +37.1 +2 

434 6, 471, 170 (') +18. 6 4, 621, 967 + 26.9 +27 

424 3, 237,302 | +63.1 | +37.8 1, 758, 979 | +-43.0 +28 
















































. , , , Additions, alterations, and 
New nonresidential buildings repairs 
. = Popula- 
ercentage ercentage tion 
Size of city Permit change from— Permit change from— a of 
valuation, valuation, | 
1941 1940 1941 1940 
Total, all reporting cities... -.-- $97, 762, 340 +62. 1 +96. 6 1$33, 883, 472 +14.7 +-4.8 | 64, 258, 810 
| ’ 
500,000 and over_................] 54, 158, 705 | +278.3 | +128.8 | 11, 297, 483 | +10.9 +20.3 | 22, 367, 82 
100,000 and under 500,000_....... 13, 412, 511 —2L8 +78.2 084, 723 +12.2 —4.1 | 915, 620, 164 
50,000 and under 100,000_.._____. 8, 694, 747 —14.9 +53. 7 4, 469,281 | +27.1 +9. 2 7, 126, 598 
25,000 and under 50,000.------- 7, 504,437 | —33.5| +689] 4,123,236 | +242) —18.0] 6,765,517 
10,000 and under 25,000 sina dilnenenpet » . +38.7 | +100.6 3, 652, 341 +6. 6 +9.6 7, 112, 041 
5,000 and under 10,000___....__-- 2,208,973 | +44.1 +21.8 | 1,316,855) +6.8 | +12.9] 3,007,915 
2,500 and under 5,000__.........-. 1, 168,745 | —50.8 +.5 680,458 +49.7 | +2.6] 1,554, 40 2 
1,000 and under 2,500__.........- 1, 219, 278 | +119.9| +62.1 259, 045 | +29.7 | +16.4 704, 348 














1 Decrease of less than Mo of 1 percent. 
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The permit valuation and number of new dwelling units provided, 
y \ype of dwelling and size of city, in the 2,134 identical cities report- 
ng for March and April 1941, are given in table 6. 


[ante 6.—Number and Permit Valuation of New Dwelling Units in 2,134 Identical 
Cities, April 1941, by Size of City and Type of Dwelling 





Permit valuation of housekeep- 


ing dwellings Number of families provided for in— 


— | 2family | Multi- 
| dats, | “awe” | om 
April March cent- Saoedl ikea 


Size of city | 
141 | 1941 age |— — —— t—_—— 


Per- All types 


change} apr. | Mar.| Apr. | Mar. | Apr. Mar. | Apr. |Mar. 


1941 | 1941 | 1941 | 1941 | 1941 | 1941 | 1941 | 1941 


. | | } | 
il, all reporting | 
es _....--]$155, 774, 688}$113, 099, 984 42, 487/30, 681 29, 279) 21, 719)2, 609) 2, 584/10, 599/6, 378 
———————— = = = | _—__—} : =——— | : = = 


ut bat tata ; ol iondioned » —— |= —|=— 

00 and over.._...] 42,650, 643| 34, 244,942} +24. 5/10, 580| 8,842] 5, 846] 5,023] 651| 683] 4, 083/3, 136 

»,000 and under 

500,000 ma 38, 440,952} 26, 567, 807) .7}11, 214| 7, 684] 6, $28) 5, 113]1,124) 858] 3, 262/1, 713 

00 and under 

100,000__ _.| 18, 268,600} 13,047, 760} +40. 0] 5, 281| 3,670] 3,652| 2,530) 260| 318] 1,369) 822 
under | 

.] 20,703,744) 12, 887,242) +60. 7] 6, 184) 3, 533] 4,657] 2,783) 235) 437| 1,292) 313 

under 

7,935,999} 13,007,601] +37.9] 4,709) 3, 452) 4, 3.047| 184| 140} 224 





under 


‘ , 466, 854| 8, 498, el +34. 91 2, 907) 2 on) 2 449] 3,052} 107) 8&8 351 g1 
2,500 and under 5,000 , 563, 467} 3,627,817) +25. , 16 955| 1,117} 863} 36) 47] 15) 45 
00 and under 2,500 , 744, a 1, 218, —_ 3.3 324) ‘ 3¢ 8 | 12 13 3) 3 











Ineludes 1- and 2-family dwellings with stores. 
Includes multifamily dwellings with stores. 


The information on building permits issued is based on reports 
received by the Bureau of Labor Statistics from 2,134 identical cities 
having a population of 1,000 and over. 

The information is collected by the Bureau of Labor Statistics from 
local building officials, except in the States of Illinois, Massachusetts, 
New Jersey, and Pennsylvania, where the State departments of labor 
collect and forward the information to the Bureau. In New York 
and North Carolina the information from the smaller cities is collected 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics from local building officials and the 
information from the larger cities is collected and forwarded to the 
Bureau by the State departments of labor. The permit valuations 
shown in this report are estimates made by prospective builders on 
applying for permits to build. No land costs are included. Only 
building projects within the corporate limits of the cities enumerated 
are included in the Bureau’s tabulation. The data collected by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics show, in addition to private and municipal 
construction, the value of buildings for which contracts were awarded 
by the Federal and State Governments in the cities included in the 
report. For April 1941 the value of these buildings amounted to 
$77,397,000, for March 1941 to $28,179,000, and for April 1940 to 
$18,151,000. 
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Construction from Public Funds 


The value of contracts awarded and force-account work sty 
during April 1941, March 1941, and April 1940 on construction 
jects financed wholly or partially from various Federal funds is s}; 
in table 7. 


‘TABLE 7.—Value of Contracts Awarded and Force-Account Work Started on Consi; 
tion Projects Financed from Federal Funds, March and April 1941 and April 194() 





Contracts awarded and force-account w 
started 
Federal agency 


April 1941 March 1941 ? April 194 


Total__. as a _o 68, 183, 054 $102, 


Public Works Administration: 
Federal. _. . 159, 329 
Non-Federal:. 
6, 728 | 
2, 327, 450 
; ; 142, 980 
Federal agency rojects under the WPA______. 101, 289 22, 337 
Regular Federal appropriations____. ‘ 202, 378, 133 756, 801, 158 | 
United States Housing Authority____- 25, 494, 521 8, 732, 072 | 





‘ Preliminary, subject to revision. 
2 Revised. 


The value of public-building and highway construction awards 
financed wholly from appropriations from State funds, as reported 
by the various State governments for April 1941, March 1941, and 
April 1940 is shown in the following statement: 


Highway con- 
Public buildings struction 


April 1941 _- _....-. $1,034,318 ' $9, 176, 658 
March 1941 1, 511, 742 7, 041, 671 
April 1940 1, 678, 168 10, 176, 529 


' Revised figures to include Texas will be published in the next issue of the Monthly Labor Review. 





Retail Prices 


FOOD PRICES IN APRIL 1941 


RETAIL costs of food advanced 2.2 percent between March 18 and 
April 15 in a general move reported from all sections of the country. 
Prices of all groups of food rose following earlier increases in wholesale 
markets. Particularly sharp advances were reported for fresh fruits 
and vegetables, flour, sugar, lard, butter, pork chops, and eggs. 
Factors contributing to these increases were rainy weather conditions 
and a late January frost in some sections of the fruit- and vegetable- 
crowing areas, uncertainty concerning shipping facilities for sugar, 
increased Government buying for foreign and domestic use, and the 
policy of the United States Department of Agriculture in encouraging 
production by purchases at higher prices. Preliminary reports for 
April 29, 1941, for 18 cities indicate further advances in retail food 
prices. 

Retail prices of food have been rising moderately but steadily 
since last November, and prices are now 5 percent higher than last 
autumn and 4.6 percent higher than a year ago. The Bureau’s index 
of retail prices of 54 foods was 0.6 percent above the 1935-39 average 
on April 15, 1941, and 7.6 percent above the level of August 1939, the 
month before the outbreak of the European war. Prices for certain 
cuts of meats, eggs, butter, lard, and some of the fresh fruits and vege- 
tables ranged from 10 to 20 percent above April 1940. Sugar prices 
were 7 percent above last April. 


Details by Commodity Groups 


Prices of flour advanced again this month by 3.4 percent but were 
still 4.6 percent below the level of April last year. White bread prices 
remained unchanged for the month in all 51 cities except Minneapolis 
and St. Paul, where a general reduction of 2 cents per loaf went into 
effect, and Dallas, where most loaves were 1 cent higher. On the 
average, bread prices were 4.9 percent lower than for a year earlier. 
Other changes reported for cereals and bakery products for the month 
were declines of 1.1 percent for rye bread, 2.7 percent for soda crackers, 
and 1.4 percent for corn flakes, and an increase of 2.4 percent for 
corn meal. 
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Costs of meats sold at retail advanced 1 percent between Marc! 
and April 15, due to increases of 4.4 percent in the prices for pork 
chops, 2 percent for cured pork, 1 percent for lamb, and 3.4 percent 
for chickens. Prices of cured pork, which were unusually low in Apr‘| 
1940, are now at about the same level as in 1939. Although cai ‘|. 
slaughter during the first quarter of this year was 5 percent larvey 
than last year, prices at wholesale and retail have been considera}|y 
higher in response to an improved consumer demand. A similar sit))a- 
tion bolds true for chickens, although not to the same extent. Prices 
of fresh and frozen fish were moderately higher in April 1941 than 
they were a month ago or a year ago, while prices of canned pink 
salmon have been advancing recently and are now 7 percent high 
than a year earlier, when supplies were somewhat heavier. 

Costs of dairy products increased 1.6 percent between mid-March 
and mid-April, largely as a result of a 5-percent rise in butter prices. 
This advance was general, higher prices being reported from all 51 
cities included in the Bureau’s food-price survey. Milk prices rose in 
4 cities during the March-April period, and prices of cheese advanced 
an average of about 1 percent. The influence of the recently an- 
nounced policy of the Department of Agriculture was reflected to 
some extent in retail prices of these foods as of April 15. 

An increase of 3.1 cents per dozen in the average retail price of egg: 
between March 18 and April 15 followed a wholesale-price advance o! 
from 4 to 5 cents per dozen from mid-March to early April. This 
rise was due in part to smaller receipts at principal markets and i: 
part to larger retail purchases. 

Retail prices of fresh fruits and vegetables advanced 4.5 percent on 
the average between March 18 and April 15, with prices for most 
items higher. Marked increases were reported for lettuce, onions, 
and potatoes, all of which, however, are currently selling below the 
level of last year. Supplies of potatoes are still large as compared 
with a year ago, notwithstanding a program inaugurated by the Sur- 
plus Marketing Administration in February for the diversion of sev- 
eral million bushels of the 1941 crop into livestock feed and for an 
increase in the Maine starch diversion allotment, supplementing the 
food-stamp plan and programs for direct purchases of potatoes for 
relief distribution. Most truck crops have suffered from heavy rains 
during the growing season and @ severe frost in late January, resulting 
in smaller production and higher prices than in April 1940. Although 
marketings of apples and oranges were large, prices rose and the aver- 
age cost of fresh fruit was 3.6 percent bigher on April 15 than a month 
earlier. As compared with a year ago, prices of apples were 7.7 per- 
cent higher in April 1941, bananas 16 percent higher, and oranges 1.5 
percent lower. Prices of canned and dried fruits and vegetables ad- 
vanced during the past month, canned corn showing an increase 
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of 1 percent and navy beans 1% percent. Prices of prunes declined 
| percent. 

Costs of fats and oils at retail advanced by 4.7 percent between 
mid-March and mid-April as a result of a 15.6-percent rise in lard 
prices and smaller increases for vegetable shortening, oleomargarine, 
and peanut butter. Lard prices in wholesale markets are showing 
the effects of increased exports, lower production, larger domestic 
consumption, purchases by the Government, and increased prices of 
otber fats and oils, particularly imported products affected by the 
shipping situation. 

The average retail prices of coffee and sugar advanced 2.3 percent 
and 6.6 percent, respectively, during the month. 

Indexes of retail costs of food for April 1941, March 1941, and 
April 1940 are shown in table 1. The accompanying chart shows the 
trend in costs of all foods (1935-39=100) and of each major com- 
modity group for the period January 1929 to April 1941, inclusive. 


TaBLE 1.—Indexes of Retail Costs of Food in 51 Large Cities Combined,’ by Commodity 
Groups, April and March 1941 and April 1940 


[1935-39= 100] 











Commodity group Commodity group 








All foods 100. ; 5. b 7. 101.3 


—- ~- .5 | 98. 103. 4 
Cereals and bakery products_| 95.2 5. 98. > é 3. . 92.9 


| 103.5 | .0 | 99.3 | 100.8 
Dairy product wre 106. 3 | Beverages _ 5.0 | 93. 7 
: 92.0 | 83.0 | . Fats and oils pas :, 82.8 


97.8 








1 Aggregate costs of 54 foods in each city, weighted to represent total purchases of families of wage earners 
and lower-salaried workers, have been combined with the use of population weights. 

2 Preliminary. 

+ Revised. 
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Prices of 31 of 54 foods included in the index were higher in April 
\/41 than in March, while 8 were lower, and 15 showed no change. 
mpared with April of last year, 31 foods were quoted at higher 
prices in April 1941, 20 at lower prices, and 3 at the same prices. 
\verage prices of each of 63 foods for 51 cities combined are shown in 
ble 2 for April and March 1941, and April 1940. 


| \BLE 2.—Average Retail Prices of 63 Foods in 51 Large Cities Combined, April and 
March 1941 and April 1940 


























1941 | 1940 
Article nent eepere 
| April 15! March 18 | April 16 
Cereals and bakery products: 

Cereals: Cents Cents Cents 
Ee aE ER 10 pounds 43.1 41.7 45.2 
EEE ep a et a ences ae und_- 13.8 13.8 14.2 
,. . fe 28-ounce package-_ 23.4 23.4 23.7 
I chs cine Ris atlemeepatomanwal 8-ounce package - 7.1 7.2 a 
SELES Sar > a eR See — . 4.3 4.2 4.2 
ge eR ee ae ae do... 8.3 8.1 7.9 
a  sscait elieieeeh melita tee 7.1 7.1 7.2 

Bakery products: 

CE a ae  —— 7.8 7.8 8.2 

gE eee eae een do--- 8.8 8.8 9.0 

SEE SESE I aa RE Sap Sere ees Th ane 9.0 9.1 9.5 

Vanilla OEE EL 2 beer steyetd __ Rese 25.3 25. 3 25. 4 

Ne GUD esccc cca no scccccccswessssesescouss do... 14.6 15.0 15.0 
Meats: 

Beef: 

ES eee: one a do-_-. 38.0 38.0 | 34.1 
Ee CA ees a ee 31.2 31.2 27.9 
ET LA ee Ly Pa ae 8 ee 24.9 25.1 21.9 
. + 2h SAR Soc Se eee ee Fes oe 45.3 46.2 41.2 
Pork: 
ER eS sD nndb en petuceaseumntel en 30.9 29. 6 27.6 
EE Ee a ee  —_— 32. 6 32.0 26.1 
TR 8 SECS OE ee Ee eee eee do.... 46.6 46.5 42.4 
le a IAL SR aa  _ 28. 1 27.6 | 23.1 
A Oe Be FR TE FEES EES POET do....| 18.1 17.8 | 13. 5 
NT 2 See Ce er See do....| 27.9 27.7 28.7 
Rib chops. TSS 2 er ee BO.cca! 35. 5 35.3 36. 4 
eae: SEE ERs: wae 33. 2 32.1 29.9 
ish: 
Rs ets eye) ee ese do_..- (3) (3) (3) 
I i cel 16-ounce can-- 16.5 16.2 15.4 
PR ho bot 6 ob onde odddewsbukioncsbele wens 27.2 26.9 25. 6 
Dairy products: 
— itpdiehedbdhsctbbsinhwkintnndnvobanames pound... 39.5 37.6 34.9 
Elle eS LES ph Renae ae MeO. do._. 27.0 26. 7 26.0 

Mile fresh (delivered) ..........-- vce eros y--- quart. 13.0 13.0 12.8 

Milk, | i iT Sel a aie. Tapia _ meal 12.0 11.9 11.6 

Milk, fresh (delivered and store)?__.........-.._... -| 12.7 12.7 12.4 

Rae Se el a a I iiveoinee a. 7.1 7.1 7.0 

“6 CSRS & FT TT ER RS IV PRE aes ee dozen__| 32.5 29.4 27.3 

Fonts and vegetables: 
Fresh: 
Apples (ene A a end i ly ee a re pound 5.6 5.3 | 5.2 
a lace wt diichixinsiipmaite ain adichinnts do_. 7.3 7.0 6.3 
i EE ee doen 27.7 27.5 | 28.1 
0 ES eae ee pound 16. 5 20.2 | 12.0 
lle an El AES aE ee BE do 5.2 5.0 | 4.0 
it ahi tt kis, nciiieiaie adidas Sebald bunch 5.3 5.3 | 5.0 
A eg th AT RD, pare head 9.4 8.1 10.0 
a sla cll sill cn ant inssinth atinte tothe allies und 4.9 3.6 5.5 
ike aerate hamatit 15 pounds 31.8 29.6 | 42.7 
iN hdl rants ampli’ pound 6.7 7.0 5.8 
Eee en ce aR is aI do-- | 5.4 | 5.3 | 4.7 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Tasie 2.—Average Retail Prices of 63 Foods in 51 Large Cities Combined, Apri! «,,, 
March 1941 and April 1940—Continued 

















1941 194: 
Article — — 
April 151 March 18 | Apri 
Fruits and vegetables—C ontinued. 

Canned: Cents Cents Cen 
CS a No. 24 can-_- 16. 6 | 16.6 | 
Pineapple...______-- RSW 21.0 | 21.0 | : 
Beans, green ?_______-. bebtid tee te a’ No. 2 can__| 10.4 10. 2 | 
2 ae Medi sitet te 11.0 | 10.9 | 
Peas.......- peunthiventuibevatnedionbubitnererta do.___| 13.4 | 13.4 | 
I ee “aay ie cae eee do__- 8.5 | 8.5 | 

Dried: 
ae sige eas —e 9.4 | 9.5 | 
Navy beans-.---- came ‘We ‘nasil hich aneadite 6.6 | 6.5 | 

Beverages: 

ME adictetecatsuaes —— = 21.9 | 21.4 | ' 

BED ecrsencces ponnal ednapisgoatnne % pound __| 17.7 | 17.7 | { 

| * ee Tee eoese---------8-OURCS CAN... 9.1 | 9.1 | 

Fats and oils: 

— oie dnnl sisi te Fe eta ee CE 11.1 9.6 | 

Shortening, other than lard: 

A AE, ITT A. ----do-...| 12.0 | 11.5 | 
0 ERE ee 18.7 | 18. 4 | 

Salad dressing........._-- SEOTRR EE 2 20.1 | 20.1 | 

I icing. vane ciclnd wonuanaebibnaresin pound __| 15.7 15.6 | 

ER in cwantndtencdonhednhinpadanseescsna do__- 17.8 | 17.7 | 

Sugar and sweets: 

Sugar ere spndtchep ican 10 pounds__| 56. 2 52.7 | 

RE ES Sosdimuipbieowiell 24-ounce can 13.6 13.6 | 

a op ee 18-ounce can__| 13.4 13.4 

1 Preliminary. 


? Not included in index. 
+ Composite prices not computed. 


Details by Regions and Cities 


A rise in the average cost of food during the month was reporte: 
from all 51 cities covered by the Bureau’s survey. Increases of 3 
percent or more were reported for 14 cities, the largest advances 
occurring in Bridgeport (3.9 percent), Denver (3.7 percent), New 
Haven (3.6 percent), and Louisville (3.6 percent). In these 4 
cities the higher average costs were due to the greater-than-average 
advances for dairy products, fruits and vegetables, and fats and oils. 
The smallest increases in average food costs were shown in Minne- 
apolis (1.3 percent), where bread prices declined considerably, and in 
Washington, D. C. (1.4 percent), and Norfolk (1.5 percent). In all 
of these cities advances for fruits and vegetables and meats were 
smaller than in other parts of the country. 

Indexes of food costs by cities are presented in table 3 for April 
and March 1941 and April 1940. 
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T. pie 3.—Indexes of the Average Retail Cost of All Foods, by Cities,’ April and March 
1941 and April 1940 


























[1935-39 = 100] 

| 198 | 1940 | 1941 1940 
———————E ——————— — 

Region and city Region and city 
| Apr. | Mar. | Apr. || Apr. | Mar. | Apr. 

| 152 - +. we 152 18 | 16 

ited States..............-- 100.6 | 98.4) 96.2 | South Atlantic: 
== ee 99.7 96.7 | 92.7 

New England: | Baltimore_. 101.5 | 99.1 | 97.7 
A | 98.3) 96.1) 97.8 | Charleston, 8. C_ _.| 98.2) 96.1) 95.1 
Bridgeport _............-- 100.6 | 96.8 | 96.9 || Jacksonville_____. 101.7 | 99.0) 96.3 
oo , SeMeenetnteye 100.4 | 98.4 | 98.0 || a -.., 102.1 | 100.6 | 93.3 
Manchester.............. 99.5 | 97.2) 98.4 || Richmond______- 97.9 | 94.9) 91.7 
New Efaven..-_......--- 99.8 96.3 | 96.1 | Savannah__ 103. 0 100. 7 97.1 
Portland, Maine_..__..-- 97.2) 94.5) 93.5 || Washington, D.C 100.7 | 99.3 | 96.7 
i,  —_—aeece tees 99.2) 97.0) 97.1 } East South Central: 

Middle Atlantic: Birminghamn.__.________. 97.0 | 95.3 |391.4 
iis iaccncspcmmabi aceon 103.2 | 100.8 | 98.1 Louisville________- esas 99.7 | 96.2 93. 6 
tek nis acute | 101.9 | 99.2) 98.6 || | Memphis____.._.__. _.-| 98.2 | 95.6 | 92.4 
~~ pepSSRRRIR | 101.6 | 99.8| 98.9 || RN 102.9 | 99.8 | 396.5 
Philadelphia_-__.-......-- 97.0 | 95.2 | 94.2 || West South Central: 
calcu 101.1 | 98.5) 94.7 || a ..| 95.7] 93.5 | 90.4 
ee 103.1 |2100. 1 98.7 || eneben. - ..-| 104.2 | 102.1 97.3 
SE tinenescwannienans 100.4 | 97.6 | 97.6 || Little Rock _____- -.| 98.4) 95.6) 95.6 

East North Central: | New Orleans....__._._.._| 105.9 | 102.9 | 101.2 
OO 100.5 | 98.4 96.4 || Mountain: 
0 100.1 | 97.6 | 92.7 || Ee .---| 101.3} 98.3) 96.3 
ate Raeaiata | 102.1 (3100.3 | 96.1 | a os ccamedinyin waking 98.6 | 95.1 | 94.7 
Columbus, Ohio__-_....-- 96.9 | 94.0)| 91.3 || Salt Lake City____. .-, 101.0 | 98.4] 95.7 
Sas 101.3 | 98.4 | 96.4 || Pacific: 
Indianapolis._........_.- | 101.1 | 98.8 95.4 Los Angeles__..____- .| 102.7 | 100.8 | 95.3 
re | 99.2) 96.3) 93.8 | Portland, Oreg............ 105.5 | 102.8 | 97.6 
Peoria............-------| 103.5 | 100.3| 96.3 || | San Francisco...____ -__| 103.5 | 100.6 | 95.8 
Springfield, Il___........ | 100.3 | 97.0 | 95.4 || Seattle............. ...-, 104.7 | 102.4 | 98.9 

West North Central: 1} 
Kansas City____- Eutere | 97.4) 948] 91.6 || 
Minneapolis____________- | 101.5 | 100.2 | 94.9 || 
ESSER SERS | 100.4 | 97.4) 95.3 
Se ees cman |} 101.4 | 99.5 95.1 || 

6) 98.0) 94.6 || 


a | Se | 99. 





1 Aggregate costs of 54 foods in each city, weighted to represent total purchases of families of wage earners 
and lower-salaried workers, have been combined for the United States with the use of population weights 
Primary use is for time-to-time comparisons rather than place-to-place comparisons. 

? Preliminary. 

3 Revised. 

POPP OOS 


COAL PRICES IN MARCH 1941 


RETAIL prices of coal advanced slightly on the average between 
December 15, 1940, and March 15, 1941. Prices of bituminous coal 
rose 0.2 percent while Pennsylvania anthracite showed increases rang- 
ing from 0.2 percent for buckwheat to 0.6 percent for chestnut. 
Prices of Arkansas anthracite advanced also by 0.2 percent. 

As compared with a year ago, bituminous coal was 2.7 percent 
higher in March 1941, and prices of Pennsylvania anthracite ranged 
from 2.6 percent to 4.8 percent higher. Arkansas anthracite ad- 
vanced 3.5 percent since March 1940. There were no changes in 
prices of Colorado and New Mexico anthracite. 

Average prices of coal, together with indexes for bituminous coal 
and Pennsylvania anthracite based on the 3-year period October 
1922 through September 1925 as 100, are presented in table 4 for 
March 1941 and December and March 1940. 
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Tasie 4.—Average Retail Prices of Coal in Large Cities Combined, March 194] 
December and March 1940 
































: : | Percent: 
; , : | Index of retail price ae 
Average retail price per 2 change Mar 
ton of 2000 pounds (Oc —- 1941, comps 
with- 
Kind of coal | —— Se NE bein th 
1941 | 1940 | 1941 | 1940 1940 
| 1 7 = _ | — —————— - —— 
| 
|Mar. 15!| Dec. 15 | Mar. 15|Mar. 15!| Dee. 15 | Mar. 15| Dee. 15 | Mar 
i | | 
— = - — — - -| — rae —————-———_— | —_ om 
Bituminous coai (35 cities), old | 
series ?__. By. $8.88 | $8.86 | 2$8. 65 90.3; 90.2) 389.0) +402 
Pennsylvania anthracite (25 cities), | 
new series: ‘ 
Stove. _----..-| 11.63] 11.59] 11.31 | 82.7| 8241 8041 4.3) 4 
Chestnut awe 11. 66 11. 59 11. 37 83.0 82.5 81.0 | +6fr 44 
Pea ----| 9.7 9.65 | 9.34} q ; ee is, 4 
Buckwheat. z 8.31] 829] 7.93 |-..-. | +.2/ 4 
Western anthracite: 
Arkansas (7 cities) 12.88 | $12.86 | 612.45 i A a ee +.2 + 
Colorado (1 city) = ,@ <3>% ° | cee SoERR Weleee nS 
New Mexico (1 city)..........-.- | 23.86 | 23.86] 23.86 J--------|----2---|------=+ a 
| | | 
' Preliminary. 
2 Unweighted average. Weighted composite prices are in preparation. 
3 38 cities. 
4 Weighted on the basis of the distribution by rail or rail and tidewater to each city during the 12-month 
period from Aug. 1, 1935, to July 31,1936. 
5 Revised. 
* 8 cities. 


Details by Kinds of Coal * 


There was practically no change in the average price of coal between 
February 15, 1941, and March 15, 1941, and only a few minor changes 
between December 15, 1940, and March 15, 1941. The greatest 
changes for the 3-month period were advances of 29 cents per ton for 
Western high-volatile stoker coal in Seattle, and of 29 cents per ton 
for Pennsylvania anthracite, stove and chestnut sizes, in Philadelphia. 
Declines ranging from 1 to 11 cents per ton for certain kinds of coal 
were reported for afew cities. 

Anthracite.—As compared with a year ago, prices of Pennsylvania 
anthracite advanced in 21 of 26 cities in March 1941. The greatest 
increase was $1 per ton for the pea size in Bridgeport. Other advances 
for the pea size ranging from 50 to 75 cents per ton were reported from 
Boston, Portland (Maine), New York, and Baltimore. Prices of 
stove and chestnut sizes also advanced slightly more than 50 vents per 
ton in Bridgeport, Cleveland, and Baltimore. Pennsylvania anthra- 
cite was lower than a year ago in Buffalo and Manchester. 

Arkansas anthracite, egg size, which advanced $1.01 per ton in 
Kansas City, was the only noticeable change in the western anthracite 
over the year period. 

Bituminous.—Prices of low-volatile coal in general showed increases 
in 14 cities and declines in 9 cities in March 1941 as compared with a 
year earlier. Moderate advances were reported from Minneapolis, 





1 A mimeographed report of prices by cities is available upon request. 
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OQ naha, St. Paul, and Richmond, and sharp increases of $1.50 to $2 
pr ton from Norfolk, Va. Advances of not more than 50 cents per 
ton were quite general for Eastern high-volatile over the year period. 
In Peoria, egg size was up 73 cents; in Springfield, lump rose 65 cents; 
‘» Savannah, stove increased $1.07 per ton; and in Norfolk all sizes 
a ivanced $1.50 per ton, representing the greatest increase in any city 

which prices were secured. Prices of Western high-volatile coal 
inereased over the year in 15 cities and declined in 4. The greatest 
inereases were as follows: Stoker, 67 cents in Kansas City; lump, 
60 cents in St. Louis; lump and egg, 67 cents in Denver; and lump, 
$1.07 per ton in Los Angeles. The greatest decreases were: Lump, 
88 cents, and egg, 69 cents in Springfield; and nut, 83 cents in Butte. 











Wholesale Prices 





WHOLESALE PRICES IN APRIL 1941? 


COMMODITY prices in wholesale markets registered a sharper 
gain from March to April than for any similar period since the out- 
break of the war in Europe in the late summer of 1939. The Bureay 
of Labor Statistics’ index of nearly 900 price series rose 2.1 percent to 
83.2 percent of the 1926 average, the highest level since November 1937. 
The tight shipping situation, heavy demand, and anticipated higher 
loan values for certain domestic crops were largely responsible for the 
widespread increase. Marked advances were registered in prices for 
important imported commodities, particularly coffee, sugar, barley, 
hemp, sisal, and rubber and for domestic agricultural commodities 
and their products, including grains, livestock, fats and oils, eggs, 
cotton, and cotton goods. 

Each of the 10 major commodity group indexes advanced during the 
month. Farm products led with a gain of 3.9 percent. Foods 
followed closely, advancing 3.6 percent. Textile products rose 3.: 
percent; chemicals and allied products, 2.5 percent; hides and leathe: 
products, fuel and lighting materials, and miscellaneous commodities, 
1.3 percent; housefurnishing goods, 1 percent; building materials, 0.6 
percent; and metals and metal products, 0.2 percent. 

Broad gains have been recorded in certain group and subgroup 
indexes during the year period. From April 1940 to April 1941, 
textile products advanced 11 percent; foods, nearly 9 percent; building 
materials, 8 percent; farm products, 7 percent; and chemicals and 
allied products, 6 percent. Outstanding changes in subgroup indexes 
during the year were increases of 48 percent for fats and oils; 26 per- 
cent for livestock and poultry; 23 percent for cotton goods; 20 percent 
for meats, lumber, and crude rubber; 19 percent for “other textile 
products” and drugs and pharmaceuticals; 17 percent for ‘‘other 
foods’; and more than 10 percent for hides and skins and woolen and 
worsted goods. Grains, on the contrary, declined 8 percent; cereal 
products, 7 percent; and cattle feed, nearly 15 percent. 

Average prices for raw materials rose 2.9 percent to a 34-year peak 
largely because of sharp advances in prices for agricultural commodities 








1 More detailed information on wholesale prices is given in the Wholesale Price pamphlet and will be 
furnished upon request. 
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and for erude petroleum, copra, and tankage. Semimanufactured 
commodity prices were 2 percent higher and manufactured commod- 
ities, 1% percent. Nonagricultural commodity prices were at the 
hichest point since October 1937, according to the index for ‘‘ All com- 
modities other than farm products,’’ and industrial commodity prices, 
as measured by the index for “All commodities other than farm 
products and foods,” were at the highest level since September 1937. 

The advance of 3.9 percent in the farm products group brought 
the index to the highest point since late 1937. Both grain and live- 
stock and poultry prices were about 4% percent higher in April than 
in March. Sharp gains occurred in prices for barley, oats, corn, rye, 
wheat, for calves, cows, hogs, and live poultry, and for cotton, eggs, 
apples, milk at Chicago, flaxseed, onions, potatoes, and wool. Quota- 
tions for sheep were lower as were also prices for hay, hops, milk at 
New York, citrus fruits, and sweet potatoes. Cattle feed prices rose 
3 percent. 

Average prices for foods in wholesale markets advanced 3.6 percent 
in April, largely because of increases of 5.1 percent for fruits and 
vegetables, 2.3 percent for meats, and 2.1 percent for cereal products, 
together with marked increases in prices for most imported foods, 
including cocoa beans, coffee, tea, pepper, and sugar, and for edible 
fats and oils and canned and cured fish. Beef and veal declined. 

Higher prices for hides, skins, and leather caused the hides and 
leather products group index to advance 1.3 percent. Goatskins rose 
nearly 11% percent and cow and steer hides approximately 6 percent. 

Cotton goods continued to advance sharply under the impetus of 
heavy demand and rising prices of raw cotton. The further increase 
of 7 percent during April brought the net gain this year to 14) percent. 
In April, yarns rose about 15 percent; unbleached sheeting, 12 percent; 
print cloth and percale, over 9 percent; and osnaburg and toweling, 
more than 7 percent. Higher prices were also reported for woolen 
and worsted materials and for burlap, hemp, sisal, cordage, and 
thread. Average prices for clothing advanced about 1 percent 
because of higher prices for overalls, suits and topcoats, hosiery, 
underwear, and handkerchiefs. 

Strengthening prices for crude petroleum, gasoline, and fuel oil 
were responsible for the increase in the fuel and lighting materials 
group index. Prices for coal declined fractionally. Higher prices 
were reported for lubricating oils and waxes. 

Changes in prices of metals and metal products were slight and 
varied. Small tools and certain building supplies such as butts, 
wood screws, galvanized pipe, and range boilers advanced, and in- 
creases were also reported in prices for southern pig iron, pig lead, 
quicksilver, lead pipe, solder, and babbitt metal. Ceiling prices 
established by the Defense Commission on April 3 brought prices 
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for scrap steel below the prevailing market level. Farm machin. ;y 
prices averaged lower in April than at any time since August of |, s; 
year. 

Pronounced advances in prices for certain paint materials, parti 
larly shellac, turpentine, linseed oil, tung oil, and carbon black. 
together with higher prices for tile, sewer pipe, roofing slate, gray. 
and millwork, were instrumental in the increase of 0.6 percent in the 
building materials group index. Average prices for lumber were w)- 
changed at the March level. Quotations were higher for birch, gum, 
poplar, spruce, redwood, sugar pine, Ponderosa pine boards and 
yellow pine finish, drop siding, and for flooring. Idaho pine declined 
during the month and prices were aiso lower for yellow pine boards. 
dimension, and timber. 

Wholesale prices of chemicals and allied products rose 2.5 percent 
in April to the highest level since July 1937, largely because of a further 
increase of over 24 percent for the industrial grades of fats and oils 
which were 50 percent higher than they were the first of this year 
Fatty acids also advanced and price increases were reported for alco- 
hol, cream of tartar, soda phosphate, tin tetrachloride, tartaric acid, 
nux vomica, and for fertilizer materials such as tankage. cottonseed 
meal, fish scrap, and phosphate rock. 

Advancing prices for furniture, bedding, floor covering, and table- 
ware caused the housefurnishing goods group index to rise 1 percent 
during April. 

Higher transportation costs and scarcity of shipping facilities sent 
crude rubber prices up 4.4 percent to nearly equal their speculative 
high point of September 1939, following the outbreak of war. Prices 
for paper and boxboard were higher in April and mechanical wood 
pulp declined. 

Index numbers for the groups and subgroups of commodities for 
March and April 1941 and for April 1940 and the percentage changes 
from a month ago and a year ago are shown in table 1. 
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T ute 1.—Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices by Groups and Syhgeape of Commodities, 
ery April 1941, With Comparisons for March 1941 and April 1940 
“ASI [1926= 100) 
. Maret — Change 
: . : larcn rom &@ P . 
. Group and subgroup April 1941 1941 month April 1940 a 
ago : e 
Vel a a |e | fe — ee 
the Percent Percent 
BU) a paineecaktorkeccncnsncnnnsxcnnty 3 83. 2 81.5 +2.1 78.6 +5.9 
T " ——— —S> |s_ao—S.)s— —_——_——_——— 
ee , a 74.4 71.6 +3.9 69. 4 7.2 
im i tenes > dar nce cbhibdbnecsncas 70.9 67.8 +4. 6 77.2 —f, 2 
, Livesteouk end poultry.................... oan 86. 2 82. 5 +4.5 68. 4 +26. 0 
nd Fo —=6 67.8 65. 6 +3. 4 67.4 +.6 
edd ee ee eee i « anillbeads 77.9 75. 2 +3.6 71.6 +8.8 
Ee, ER ae Sees 81.0 80.3 +.9 77.4 +47 
ds Cereal products. ._.........----- Giienctniae 76.8 75.2 2.1 83. 2 —7.7 
, Fruits and vegetables__-_---- Due weiene 63.8 60. 7 +5. 1 65. 7 —2.9 
REE EE Ea ae iam aes 85. 6 83. 7 +2. 3 | 71.1 +9290, 4 
a ee eS ee ae 73.9 68.9 +7.3 | 63. 2 +16. 9 
ni 
Hides and leather products__------_- ES | 103. 9 102. 6 +1.3 101.8 42.1 
1er nw hf la ig ; = ; 107.8 107.4 +.4 108. 2 an 
; EE EE i 104. 7 99. 1 +5.7 94.8 +10.4 
ils ea Rae a 95. 6 94.8 +.8 93. 2 2 6 
Other leather products----_------------- ; 100. 5 100. 5 0 100. 0 a? 
Ar’, 
Texte ees... 2... -.. intel : 81.0 | 78.4 +3.3 72.9 +111 
-O- Clothing. ......- ee ee - : 88. 7 87.7 +1.1 84.7 447 
, Cogeen eeegs...........-..... ; ‘ 86.8 81.1 +7.0 70. 2 423.6 
id, EEE COUT 61.1 60. 4 +1,.2 61.7 i 
ll Fe Ef ~ re . 29. 5 29. 5 0 29. 5 0 
ed AE a aR ee 48. 3 | 47.7 +1.3 45.4 46.4 
Woolen and worsted goods------.------------ 93. 3 93. 2 +.1 83.8 +11.3 
Other textile products --------- 89.3 80. 1 +11.5 74. 6 +19.7 
le- Fuel and lighting materials......................- 72.9 72.0; +13 71.8 415 
a Ai le SE I ES a 80.9 | 81.0 —.1 77.4 if tf 
nt Bituminous coal____-_------ Ki. GRE. Fc 2 em 100. 0 100. 3 | —.3 96. 4 AS 7 
SE Se BRS eae ee a 113. 8 | 113. 8 | 0 109. 6 4-3. 
Electricity........._- + CS SRS Lee (1) (1) es . , 
SS RR, Be 78. 1 77.0 +1.4 82. 0 mf, 2 
nt Petroleum and products. _- i 51.9 49.9 +4. 0 | 50. 4 +3.0 
ve Metals and metal products______-__- — pitied 97.9 97.7 | +.2 94. 5 +36 
Agricultural implements - - : ; 92.3 | 92.7 —.4 93.5 1.3 
CS ESE ee 93. 5 | 93.9 | —,4 94. 7 at's 
Iron and steel__-___-_---.-- =a 95.9 95.7 | +.2 94.3 +17 
id Motor vehicles-------- oe edict ee 100. 1 99.8 +.3 94.8 +5.6 
Nonferrous metals. -_---- REE SE Se 84.3 | 84.3 0 79. 2 +6, 4 
Plumbing and heating-- ----- ‘e TAR 83.0 | 82.8 +.2 80. 9 +2.6 
| | 
r Sa ane ewenician 100. 1 | 99. 5 +.6 | 92.5 +8,2 
TERRESTRES Pe Gee tae ee eee oe 91.7 | 91.5 | +,2 | 90. 2 +1.7 
aS Tee Te ee Ee . cnngabenecememenee 91.0 | 90.8 | +.2 | 90.3 +.8 
eS PPADS SFE TPL PSS See eee 116.7 116.7 | S10 96.7 420.7 
Pee Ome peeet Menteries. .. .--................ 88. 7 87.4 | +1.5 86.7 423 
Plumbing and heating_-___.....------ wagearetses 83. 0 82.8 | +.2 80. 9 2.6 
Ne ech apciienmne 107.3 107.3 | 0 107.3 0 
Other building materials_-_-_-..-.--.-------- i 95.9 | 95. 2 | +.7 92.3 +3.9 
Chemicals and allied products.____________ -_- aie’ 81.8 | 79.8 | +2.5 | 76.8 | +6, 5 
SS ae a 86.4 | 5.9 | +.6 5.0 +1.6 
Drugs and pharmaceuticals_-_.-.-...-.--.--.---- 97.5 | 97.2 | +.3 | 81.8 +19,2 
Fertilizer materials. --__-..-..-.-------- > 71.0 70. 4 | +.9 70. 7 + 4 
Mixed fertilizers.___....._---- ee Eo 73.2 | 73.7 | —.7 73.8 —,8 
ee a eens aed ie Wt 2 oe 69.3 55.7 +24.4 46.8 +48, 1 
Housefurnishing goods__.__________.__---- 90. 4 | 89. 5 +1.0 88.4 +2.3 
le th eines ‘ 97.1 | 95.8 +1.4 94.5 +2.8 
LE a 83. 4 | 82.9 +.6 81.9 +1.8 
ec winneiingel 78.6 | 77.6 +1.3 77.7 +1.2 
Automobile tires and tubes-_--.--.-...---- 58.8 | 58. 4 +.7 58. G +1.4 
EES LS A 85. 2 82.7 +3.0 106. 1 —14.9 
Paper and pulp-..-.-...-.------ deus et $4.5 93. 5 +1.1 89. 5 +5.6 
REE RS Aree wee 7.6 5.6 +44 39.4 +20. 8 
Other miscellaneous. -----......---- etaraineinahtih 84.3 83. 4 +1.1 85. 1 —.9 
SD, nnntininsncunereeccerssecceses—e=--e2- 77.5 75.3 +2.9 73.0 +6.2 
Semimanufactured articles..._.............-..------- 85.1 83. 4 +2.0 78.2 +8.8 
CC TESTIS 85. 5 84. 2 +1.5 81.2 +5.3 
All commodities other than farm products._________- 85.0 83.6 +1.7 80. 5 +5.6 
All commodities other than farm products and foods _- 85.9 84.9 +1.2 82. 5 +41 





1 Data not yet available. 
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Index Numbers by Commodity Groups, 1926 to April 194] 


Index numbers of wholesale prices by commodity groups for <o- 
lected years from 1926 to 1940, inclusive, and by months from A);‘| 
1940 to April 1941, inclusive, are shown in table 2. 


Taste 2.—Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices by Groups of Commodities 











|1926= 100) 
Hides | rox | Pep (Metals! puig-| (ogz” | House-| 
Year and month Farm and tile d and in and fur | Mie | oo 
== ‘ prod- | Foods leather anc | metal 3 ; nish- | cella- ‘ 
ucts prod- | Prod | light- | prog. | Mate- | allied | “ing | neous | ™ 
ucts | ucts ing nets rials | prod- goods =e ¢ 
. ucts 
By years: | 
1926 --| 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 10 
_ ree -.| 104.9 | 99.9 | 109.1 | 90.4/ 83.0) 100.5 | 95.4) 940) 943) 826) 4 
1932... 48.2 | 61.0) 72.9| 54.9) 70.3) 80.2| 71.4] 73.9] 75.1) 644) | 
1933 51.4 | 60.5 | 80.9) 64.8 | 66.3) 798)/ 77.0) 72.1) 75.8] 625) ¢ 
| 
1936 80.9 | 821} 95.4) 71.5) 76.2)| 87.0| 86.7) 787] 81.7] 705) 8 
1937 . . 86.4 | 85.5 | 104.6) 76.3 77.6) 95.7/| 95.2/ 826] 89.7] 77.8) & 
1938 68.5 | 73.6 | 92.8) 66.7) 76.5) 95.7) 90.3 | 77.0 | 86.8) 73.3 78 
1939. _. 65.3 | 70.4 | 95.6) 69.7 | 73.1| 94.4] 90.5) 76.0) 863) 748) 77 
1940. __ 67.7| 71.3 | 100.8| 738| 71.7| 958] 948] 77.0| 885| 77.3| 7 
By months: 
1940: 
April. 69.4 | 71.6 | 101.8) 72.9| 71.8) 9.5)! 925) 768/ 884] 77.7) 7s 
May... | 67.9) 71.4.) 101.3) 729) 71.7) 94.5)] 925) 76.7/| 885) 77.7) 7s 
June... .-| 66.2} 70.3) 99.2) 726) 71.4| 941.7) 924) 761) 885) 77.3) 77 
July__.-- 66.5) 70.3 | 99.0) 72.4) 71.1) 95.1 )1925) 77.0) 885) 77.7 77 
August.......| 65.6 | 70.1) 969] 723) 71.1| 94.9/193.3) 76.7) 885) 767)| 77 
September 66.2 | 71.5 | 98.3 | 72.5 | 71.0| 95.4|195.6| 76.8) 88.5 | 76.5] 78 
October 66.4 | 71.1 | 100.4) 73.6 | 71.6) 97.3) 97.8) 76.9) 886) 76.9) 7s 
November 68.2 | 72.5 | 1023) 74.5) 71.9) 97.6 | 98.9) 77.5) 886) 77.5| 79 
December 69.7 | 73.5 | 1023) 748) 71.7) 97.6) 9.3) 77.7) 889) 77.3) 80 
1941: | 
January 71.6 | 73.7 | 102.4) 75.2) 72.1) 97.7| 99.6) 786) 890) 77.1 80 
February 70.3 | 73.5 | 101.6) 76.4) 72.1) 97.6) 99.3/ 785) 89.1) 76.9! 80 
March 71.6 | 75.2 | 1026| 784) 72.0) 97.7) 995) 798) 895) 77.6) 81 
April 74.4 7.9 | 103.9) 81.0) 72.9| 97.9 | 100.1) 818) 90.4) 786) 83 
! Revised 


The price trend for specified years and months since 1926 is shown 
in table 3 for the following groups of commodities: Raw materials, 
semimanufactured articles, manufactured products, commodities 
other than farm products, and commodities other than farm products 
and foods. The list of commodities included under the classifications 
“Raw materials,”’ “‘Semimanufactured articles,’ and ‘‘ Manufactured 
products” was given in Serial No. R. 1251—Wholesale Prices, Decem- 
ber and Year 1940. 
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[aBLE 3.—Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices by Special Groups of Commodities 
[1926= 100] 
All All 
All 4 All | com- 
com- | modi- ami com- | modi- 
oa Man-| mod-| ties bono Man-| mod-| ties 
Raw | fac. | Ufac- | ities | other | Raw | itac. | Ufac- | ities | other 
ir and month | mate-|, ured | itured | other| than Year and month | mate- tured tured | other | than 
| rials | a | prod-| than| farm rials | ort /prod-| than | farm 
| cles | ucts | farm | prod- cles | ucts farm | prod- 
prod-| ucts prod-| ucts 
ucts and ucts | and 
foods foods 
By years By months—Con. 
126 _..|100.0 (100.0 |100.0 |100.0 100.0 1940—Con. 
129 97.5 | 93.9 | 94.5 | 93.3 91.6 June 70.7 | 77.9 | 80.5 | 79.8 82.2 
132 55.1 | 59.3 | 70.3 | 68.3 70.2 July 70.7 | 77.8 | 80.9 | 80.0 2.3 
933 56.5 | 65.4 | 70.5 | 69.0 71.2 August 69.8 | 77.0 | 81.0 | 79.9 82.0 
September 70.5 | 77.6 | 81.5 | 80.4 82.3 
1936 _ - 79.9 | 75.9 | 82.0 | 80.7 79.6 
1937 ----| 84.8 | 85.3 | 87.2 | 86.2) 85.3 October 71.4 | 79.4 | 82.1 | 81.3) 83.5 
1938 72.0 | 75.4 | 82.2 | 80.6 | 81.7 November 72.6 | 80.7 | 82.6 | 81.9) 84.1 
1939 _ - 70.2 | 77. 80.4 | 79.5 81.3 December - . 73.6 | 80.7 | 82.8 | 82.1 84.1 
1940 71.9 | 79.1 | 81.6 | 80.8 83.0 1941: 
By months: January 74.6 | 81.3 | 83.5 | 82.7 84.3 
940: February _. 74.0 | 81.6 | 83.5 | 82.7 84.4 
April _..| 73.0 | 78.2 | 81.2 | 80.5 82. 5 March 75.3 | 83.4 | 84.2 | 83.6 84.9 
May- - ..-| 72.0 | 78.3 | 81. 80.5 82. 5 April 77.5 | 85.1 | 85.5 85.9 


| 85.0 





Weekly Fluctuations 


Weekly fluctuations in the major commodity group classifications 
during March and April are shown by the index numbers in table 4 


TaBLe 4.—Weekly Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices by Commodity Groups, March 
and April 1941 
(1926 = 100) 











Commodity group | . > _ | —_ — % —_. am — 

All commodities. -__ _- 83.0 83. 0 82.9 | 82.2 | 82.0 | 81.6 | 80.9 | 80.6 80.5 
Farm products - sind ~~ 75. 0 74. +) 72. 7 7 .2 | 72.3 | 70.9 | 70.5 70.4 
Foods —— 78.1 | 77.8 | 77.5 | 76.7 | 76.4 | 75.6 | 74.3 | 73.4 73.1 
Hides and leather products. -____---- 104.7 |104.3 |103.9 (103.9 |103.5 |103.3 |102.8 (102.5 | 102.1 
Textile products____- 80.7 | 80.5 | 80.4 | 80.1 | 79.2 | 78.2 | 77.2 | 76.6) 76.3 
Fuel and lighting materials 73.5 | 73.3 | 73.4 | 73.2 | 72.6 | 72.5 | 72.6 | 72.6! 72.6 
Metals and metal products. 97.9 | 97.8 | 97.8 | 97.8 | 97.9 | 97.8 | 97.8 | 97.9 | 98.0 
Building materials. ___-_- OP 2 100.1 |100.0 | 99.9 | 99.8 | 99.7 | 99.5 | 99.4 | 99.5 99.5 
Chemicals and allied products. a 82.6 | 82.2 | 81.7 | 80.9 | 80.6 | 80.0 | 79.2 | 78.7 78. 6 
Housefurnishing goods_- , 91.6 | 91.6 | 91.5 | 91.5 | 91.2 | 90.9 | 90.8 | 90.8) 90.7 
SS . 78.4 | 78.4 | 78.1 | 78.0 | 77.8 77.5 | 77.0 | 76.8 | 76.7 
Raw materials______- . 77.1 | 77.6 | 77.4 | 76.2 | 76.3 | 75.6 | 74.5 | 74.1 | 73.9 
Semimanufactured articles..._____- 85.2 | 85.0 | 84.9 | 84.6 | 84.4 | 83.6 | 82.7 | 82.2 82.0 
Manufactured products_____- 85.8 | 85.7 | 85.6 | 85.1 | 84.8 | 84.5 | 84.0 | 83.8) 83.7 
All commodities other than farm products 85.0 | 84.8 | 84.7 | 84.4 84.0 | 83.7 | 83.1 | 82.8 82.7 
All commodities other than farm Ae Om and | 

SR es ee a eee ee f 86.1 | 86.0 | 85.9 | 85.8 | 85.4 | 85.1 | 84.9 | 84.8 84.7 
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Child Labor and Child Welfare 


Report of Chief of Children’s Bureau [U. S. Department of Labor), fiscal year ended 
June 30,1940. Washington, 1941. 78 pp. (Reprinted from Annuat report 
of Secretary of Labor.) 


Child labor in agriculture. Statement of Beatrice McConnell, Director, Industria! 
Division, Children’s Bureau, U. 8. Department of Labor, submitted to sub- 
committee of Committee on Education and Labor, U. 8. Senate, pursuant 
to 8. Res. 266. Washington, U. 8S. Children’s Bureau, 1940. 66 pp., charts, 
maps; mimeographed. 


Physically handicapped children in New York City. New York, Board of Educa- 
tion, Committee for Study of Care and Education of Physically Handicapped 
Children, 1941. 91 pp. 

The report covers the medical, educational, and associated services for physical! 
handicapped children in New York Citv, and makes various recommendations 
for improvement of these services. 


Child workers in Pennsylvania: Analysis of industrial accidents to minors, 1934- 
1989. By Anna Reid. Harrisburg, Department of Labor and Industry, 
Bureau of Women and Children, 1940. 36 pp., charts; processed. 


The child-health conference—suggestions for organization and procedure. Wash- 
ington, U. 8. Children’s Bureau, 1941. 42 pp. (Bureau publication No. 261.) 


Socicl services for children. From preliminary statements submitted to White 
House Conference on Children in a Democracy, January 18-20, 1940, 
Washington, D.C. Washington, U. 8. Children’s Bureau, 1940. 33 pp. 

According to this publication, the first objective of child-welfare service is to 
provide for every child in need the requisite aid and guidance to assure him 
security, protection, and opportunity for the development of his personality. 


Conciliation and Arbitration 


Three years of arbitrating labor disputes. (In Arbitration Journal, New York, 
January 1941, pp. 65-74.) 

Review of the first 3 years of experimentation with labor arbitrations by the 
American Arbitration Association. During this period, employers and unions 
submitted to the Association’s voluntary industrial arbitration tribunal a total of 
400 controversies, involving a variety of industries and points of dispute. 


Mediation, arbitration, and investigation of industrial disputes in New York State, 
1937-40. By Walter P. Arenwald. (In Journal of Political Economy, 
Chicago, February 1941, pp. 59-89.) 


Arbitration in men’s clothing industry in New York City. By Rita Morgan. 
New York, Columbia University, Teachers College, 1940. 153 pp., bibliog- 
raphy, charts. (Contributions to education, No. 823.) 

A case study of industrial arbitration and conference method with particular 
reference to its educational implications. 





Ep!IToR’s NOTE.—The Bureau of Lab or Statistics does not distribute the publications to which reference is 
made in this list, except those issued by the Bureau itself. For all others, please write to the respective 
publishing agencies mentioned. 
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Railway Labor Act and the National Mediation Board. Washington, U. 8. 
National Mediation Board, 1940. 76 pp. 
Published to meet the demand for general information on the Railway Labor 
Act and the National Mediation Board, and to review the operations of the 
National Mediation Board from July 21, 1934, the date it began functioning, to 
June 30, 1939, the end of its fifth year of existence. 


Labor under German democracy—arbitration, 1918-1933. By Frieda Wunderlich. 
Coe, New York, New School for Social Research, 1940. 101 pp. 

First of a series of monographs, being published by the New School for Social 
Research, on social policy in the German Republic, 1918-1933. This volume 
describes the development and functioning of the arbitration system in effect 
during that period, which, the author states, “outgrew its traditional task of 
conciliation in labor disputes and developed into a powerful economic force.’’ 
One chapter discusses the effect of arbitration on trade unionism. 

























Consumer Movement 


The consumer movement—what it is and what it means. By Helen Sorenson. 


rial New York, Harper & Bros., 1941. xiii, 245 pp. 

sub- Describes the development of the consumer movement and in various chapters 
lant shows how scientists, educators, consumer groups, and business enterprises fit into 
rts, the picture. One chapter is devoted to a description of cooperatives and their work 


for labeling and improvement of quality of goods. 


1Ca- Consumer knowledge builds defense—a selected bibliography of available pamphlet 
ped material. Washington, U. 8. Office for Emergency Management, Consumer 
Division, 1941. 62 pp.; mimeographed. (Bull. No. 11.) 

ally 


“ Report of Consumers’ Counsel, U. S. Department of Agriculture, 1940. Washing- 
lis 


ton, 1940. 16 pp. 


The consumer movement and business. Address by Grace 8. M. Zorbaugh at 
Consumer Conference of Greater Cincinnati, October 20, 1940. Columbus, 
ry, Ohio, 1941. 15 pp. (Available from Ohio State University Bookstore.) 


Defense and the consumer. New York, Public Affairs Committee, Inc., 1941. 


sh- 31 pp., charts, illus. (Public affairs pamphlet No. 54.) 

1.) This pamphlet was prepared by the Institute for Consumer Education, Stephens 

‘ite College, Columbia, Mo., on the basis of materials provided by the Consumer 

4(), Division of the National Defense Advisory Commission. Contains a general 
discussion of how the defense program affects the consumer and gives a list of 

to ways in which the family buyer can be a “‘good consumer’’ during the defense 


im emergency. 


Retailing and consumer movements. By Kenneth Dameron. (In Journal of 
Marketing, New York, April 1941, pp. 385-394.) 

One of the papers presented at the meeting of the American Marketing Associa- 

tion in Chicago in December 1940, most of which are reproduced in this issue of 

the Journal of Marketing. 


Read your labels. By Helen Dallas and Maxine Enlow. New York, Public 

Affairs Committee, Inc., 1941. 31 pp. (Public affairs pamphlet No. 51.) 
Urges consumers to work together to obtain good laws (with adequate enforce- 
ment) for consumer protection, and lists four ways by which consumers can 
protect themselves against impure foods, drugs, and cosmetics. A brief reading 
list is appended. 


Cooperative Movement 


Consumers’ cooperation in 1940. Washington, U. S. Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, 1941. ll pp. (Serial No. R. 1275, reprint from March 1941 Monthly 
Labor Review.) 


Bibliographical review of literature on legal phases of cooperation. New York, 

Cooperative Project, 1941. 242 pp.; mimeographed. (Studies of the Co- 

operative Project, Series A, Part III; prepared in cooperation with Work 

ve Projects Administration for City of New York and U. 8. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics.) 

This is the third of a series dealing with law and cooperatives. The two pre- 

ceding volumes dealt with the cooperative laws themselves; this volume covers 


318651—41——18 
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the literature concerning legal matters as they relate to cooperatives. e 
table of contents lists the references with respect to the types of cooperative, 
two separate indexes list them by author or issuing organization and by geo. 
graphical location (country, State, county, city, etc.). An appendix shows, {.; 
the various laws mentioned, any later developments that may have taken pla. 
such as re peal, supercession by a later law, or amendment. This is an inclusiy, 
not a ‘“‘selected,’’ bibliography; neither medical-care nor housing cooperative; e 
are included, as ‘they will be carried in later reports. 


Report of Administrator of Rural Electrification Administration, 1940. Washingto, 
[1941]. 54 pp. 

An account of the activities of the REA during 1940, including statistics of 
loans, repayments, etc., and a discussion of new developments in the law of rura| 
electrification (taxation of REA cooperatives, State regulation of cooperatives, 
problems of telephone interference, and opposition by power companies). Certair, 
data on electricity cooperatives were published in an article in the April 1941 
issue of the Monthly Labor Review. 





Credit unions—the people’s banks. By Maxwell 8S. Stewart. New York, Public 
Affairs Committee, Inc., 1940. 31 pp., charts. (Public affairs pamphlet 
No. 56.) 
Describes, in popular style, what a credit union is, how to organize one, and the 
need for such a source of credit. Includes a short list of references to credit-union 
literature. 


Agricultural credit in Denmark. By Walter Bauer. Washington, U.S. Farm Credit 
Administration, 1940. 71 pp., bibliography, map. (Bull. No. CR-2.) 
Includes sections dealing with cooperative village banks and the Bank for 
Cooperatives (Andelsbanken). 


Cost and Standards of Living 


Family expenditures for automobile and other transportation, five regions. By 
Day Monroe and others. Washington, U. 8. Bureau of Home Economics, 
1941. 268 pp., charts. (Consumer purchases study, Urban, village, and 
farm series; Department of Agriculture miscellaneous publication No. 415.) 


Family food consumption and dietary levels, five regions. By Hazel K. Stiebeling 
and others. Washington, U. 8. Bureau of Home Economics, 1941. 393 pp., 
charts. (Consumer purchases study, Farm series; Department of Agricul- 
ture miscellaneous publication No. 405.) 


Family expenditures for medical care, five regions. By Helen Hollingsworth and 
others. Washington, U. 8. Bureau of Home Economics, 1941. 241 pp., 
charts. (Consumeér purchases study, Urban, village, and farm series; De- 
partment of Agriculture miscellaneous publication No. 402.) 


onanare in rents since outbreak of war. By Arnold E. Chase. Washington, U. S. 
ureau of Labor Statistics, 1941. 7 pp. (Serial No. R. 1274, reprint from 
March 1941 Monthly Labor Review.) 


Wartime changes in the cost of living. By Charles E. Noyes. Washington, Edito- 
rial Research Reports, 1013 Thirteenth Street NW., 1941. 16 pp. (Vol. 1, 
1941, No. 16.) 

Shows the movements in cost of living in the World War and in the present war, 
and outlines measures to prevent general price inflation. 


Are we well fed? A report on the diets of families in the United States. By Hazel K. 
Stiebeling. Washington, U. 8. Bureau of Home Economics, 1941. 28 pp., 
charts. (Department of Agriculture miscellaneous publication No. 430.) 


Economic and Social Problems 


Advisory bodies: A study of their uses in relation to central government, 1919-1939. 
Edited by R. V. Vernon and N. Mansergh. London, George Allen & Unwin, 
Ltd., 1940. 520 pp. 

This volume is prefaced by the statement that the proper use of advisory bodies 
is the right answer of representative democracy to the challenge of the corporative 
state. It contains chapters on the operations of advisory committees in different 
fields of governmental work in Great Britain, including industrial relations and 
unemployment assistance. 
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Southern industry and regional development. By Harriet L. Herring. Chapel Hill, 
University of North Carolina Press, 1940. xiii, 103 pp. 
Deseribed by Professor Howard W. Odum in the foreword as a highly useful 
manual which should be in the hands of all who are interested in the industrial 
problems of the South and in the achievement of a balanced regional economy. 


Sharecroppers all. By Arthur F. Raper and Ira De A. Reid. Chapel Hill, 
University of North Carolina Press, 1941. 281 pp., illus. 

Defining a sharecropper as a person who “shares in the risk without sharing 
in the control,” the authors extend the meaning of the term sharecropper to 
include many nonfarm workers subject to “low wages, insecurity, and lack of 
opportunity for self-direction and responsible participation in community affairs.”’ 


The flow of business funds and consumer purchasing power. By Ruth P. Mack. 
New York, Columbia University Press, 1941. 400 pp., charts. 

The author analyzes in technical terms, based on data of 54 large corporations, 
the relation between the flow of business funds and consumer purchasing power. 
The conclusions reached indicate the need of economic integration or “‘the appli- 
cation of deliberate techniques of organization to the economic system as a whole.”’ 
The conclusions imply not a detailed control and check on all operations but 
rather a general management of the broad relations in the economy, particularly 
within the area suggested by the title of the book. 


Education and Training 


Laws relating to vocational education and agricultural extension work. Compiled 
by Elmer A. Lewis. Washington, Government Printing Office, 1941. 
96 pp. 


Principles and techniques of vocational guidance. By George E. Myers. New 
York, McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1941. 377 pp. 


Principles and methods of industrial training. New York, American Management 
Association, 1941. 51 pp., charts. (Personnel series No. 47.) 


Training workers for national defense. By William F. Patterson, Chief of Ap- 
prenticeship, Division of Labor Standards, U. 8. Department of Labor. 
(In Labor Information Bulletin, U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Wash- 
ington, April 1941, pp. 1-3, illus.) 


Revival of apprenticeship. By Bryant Putney. Washington, Editorial Research 
Reports, 1013 Thirteenth Street NW., 1940. 16 pp. (Vol. 2, 1940, No. 23.) 
The report outlines the measures being taken to reestablish the apprenticeship 
system, particularly under the Federal Committee on Apprenticeship established 
in 1937. During the last three years and particularly within the last few months, 
substantial progress has been made toward the development of a Nation-wide 
apprenticeship system. 


Counseling the handicapped: A manual on aptitudes, their discovery and interpre- 
tation. By Holland Hudson and Rosetta van Gelder. New York, National 
Tuberculosis Association, 1940. 55 pp., charts. 


Employment and Unemployment 


Employment and earnings in 1940. By Witt Bowden. Washington, U. 8 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1941. 18 pp. (Serial No. R. 1269, reprint 
from March 1941 Monthly Labor Review.) 


Employment trends and defense labor requirements. By A. F. Hinrichs. Washing- 
ton, U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1941. 12 pp., charts. (Serial No. R. 
1279, reprint from May 1941 Monthly Labor Review.) 


57th Annual report of United States Civil Service Commission, fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1940. Washington, 1941. xv, 146 pp., charts. 

Civil employment in the executive branch of the United States Government 
had reached 1,002,820 in June 1940, an increase of 70,515 over the number em- 
ployed in December 1939 and of 82,510 over the June 1939 figure. Of the total 
number in June 1940, almost 30 percent—-295,149—were in the Post Office 
Department, the War Department having the next highest number, 136,841, or 
13.7 percent, followed by the Navy Department with 117,981, or 11.8 percent 
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Offices located outside the District of Columbia had the largest number of wor! 
869,175 against 133,645 in the District. Male workers numbered 816,61: 
compared with 186,210 female workers. 


Seasonal employment in Arizona. By C. B. Sullenger. Phoenix, Arizona Une). 
ployment Compensation Commission, 1941. 23 pp. and charts; mime, 
graphed. 

The bulletin shows monthly employment changes in eight seasonal indust,, 
in Arizona and describes the administrative operating procedure in regard 
unemployment-insurance claims. 


Labor laws and deaf employment. By Ben M. Schowe. (In American Annals of 
the Deaf, Washington, D. C., March 1941, pp. 117-130.) 
Discussion of effect of the Fair Labor Standards Act, the Public Contracts Act 
National Labor Relations Act, and workmen’s compensation laws, on attitude ./ 
employers with respect to employment of deaf workers. 


The unemployed man and his family: The effect of unemployment upon the stat 
of the man in fifty-nine families. By Mirra Komarovsky. New- Yor! 
Dryden Press, Inc. (for Institute of Social Research), 1940. 163 pp. 

Included in the subjeets covered in the study are the unemployed father and 
the voung child, the unemployed father and the adolescent child, the break-dow, 
of the husband’s status, personality changes of the unemployed husband, anc 
other effects of unemployment upon family life. 


Annual review of employment situation in Canada during 1940. Ottawa, Domini 
Bureau of Statistics, 1941. 75 pp., charts; mimeographed. 
Data are presented by economic areas, leading cities, industries, etc. 


The effect of the war on the organization and structure of the Canadian employmen| 
market. A preliminary study by Elizabeth Harvey Mayer. (In Inter- 
national Labor Review, Montreal, Canada, January 1941, pp. 51-89.) 


Employment Offices 


Administrative problems of employment services in eight States. By Oscar Weigert 
Chicago, Public Administration Service, 1940. 50 pp. (Publication No. 72. 
While the study deals primarily with the public employment service, it is also 
relevant to administration of the whole social-security program. It covers the 
National, State, and local employment services; the internal organization of 
local offices; the integration of compensation activities with local employment 
offices; and personnel problems. 


The [United States] Employment Service and national defense. By Ewan Clague 
(In Labor Information Bulletin, U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Washing- 
ton, February 1941, pp. 8-10.) 


The development and organization of public labor exchanges in Sweden. By Harrison 
Clark. (In Social Service Review, Chicago, September 1940, pp. 453-468. 
The work of these labor exchanges in Sweden includes such functions as th: 
recruiting of labor by busses spanning a wide area, transportation of workers long 
distances from one seasonal job to another, and the setting up of trade schools and 
camps for young workers in depressed areas. 


Health and Industrial Hygiene 


The prevalence of disabling illness among male and female workers and housewives 
By David E. Hailman. Washington, U. S. Public Health Service, 1941. 
40 pp., charts. (Public health bull. No. 260.) 

This report is based upon data collected by the National Health Survey in 83 
cities in the United States in 1935-36. The study showed that illness, as meas- 
ured by the proportion of persous disabled on the day of the visit, was for each 
age group greater among female workers than it was among male workers, and 
that except in the case of accidents, the rate for every diagnosis or group of 
diagnoses was higher for housewives than for gainfully-employed fema'es. 


Protecting plant manpower: Practical points on industrial sanitation and hygiene. 
Washington, U. 8. Department of Labor, Division of Labor Standards, 1941. 
70 pp. (Special bull. No. 3.) 
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L fling heavy weights in defense industries: Methods for conserving health of women 
workers. By Margaret T. Mettert. Washington, U. 8. Women’s Bureau, 
1941. 11 pp., illus. (Special bull. No. 2.) 

The bulletin lists types of jobs requiring heavy lifting in which women were 
employed in this country and Great Britain during the last war, and discusses 
the effects on women of lifting too heavy loads and methods of work which will 
reduce the dangers involved in weight lifting. 


Studio sull’ asbestosi nelle manifatture di amianto. By Enrico C. Vigliani. Cirié, 
Giovanni Capella, 1940. 74 pp., bibliography, diagrams, illus. (Edizione 
dell’Ente Nazionale di Propaganda per la Prevenzione Infortuni.) 

Study of the causes and results of asbestosis and the means which have been 
iaken to safeguard workers in the asbestos industry. 


Report of Director-General of Public Health, New South Wales, for 1938. Sydney, 
1940. 151 pp., charts. 

The report of the medical officer for industrial hygiene, contained in the general 
report listed, gives the results of various investigations carried out during the year, 
including studies of dust diseases of the lungs in different industries, carbon dioxide 
poisoning, and ventilation of theaters and public halls. 


Homes for Aged 


Homes for aged in the United States. Washington, U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
1941. 126 pp. (Bull. No. 677.) 


Incorporated homes for the aged, and public welfare homes—a directory. ‘Trenton, 
New Jersey Department of Institutions and Agencies, 1940. 22 pp. (Pub. 
39.) 


Lists homes in New Jersey and gives admission requirements in each case. 


Housing 


Defense housing digesi—a summary of laws, regulations, and results. Chicago, 
National Association of Housing Officials, 1940. Various paging. 
Issued in a loose-leaf binder in order that additions to the information may be 
made as available. 


Housing bibliography. By Loeta Johns and Earline Scott. Columbia, Mo., 
Stephens College, Institute for Consumer Education, December 1940. 45 
pp.; mimeographed. 


Housing of 299 Vermont village families. By Virginia Britton. Burlington, 
University of Vermont and State Agricultural College, Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, 1940. 52 pp., charts. (Bull. 469.) 

This study was made with special reference to the relation of type of housing, 
equipment, and expenses to family type, income, occupation, and tenure. It is 
based on the cooperative Government study of consumer purchases in which the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics participated. 


The wartime housing problem |in Canada|. Montreal, Canadian Federation of 
Mayors and Municipalities, 1941. 24 pp.; mimeographed. 
Comments on the housing problem and suggestions for meeting it. 


Public relations of local housing authorities. Chicago, Ill., National Association 
of Housing Officials, 1941. Various paging; mimeographed. 
A committee report on a vital function of local housing agencies. 


Industrial_ Accidents 


Coke-oven accidents in the United States during calendar year 1939. By William W. 
Adams and Virginia E. Wrenn. Washington, U. 8S. Bureau of Mines, 1940. 

17 pp., chart. (Technical paper 623.) 
Accidents at coke ovens in 1939 caused the death of 11 workers, an increase of 
5 over 1938. There were 395 nonfatal injuries that disabled the injured employee 
for more than the remainder of the day on which the accident occurred, as 
compared with 282 in 1938. The accident-frequency rate, covering fatalities and 
injuries, was 9.28 per million man-hours of exposure; the rate for 1938 was 7.86. 
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Quarry accidents in the United States during calendar year 1938. By William 
Adams and Virginia E. Wrenn. Washington, U. 8S. Bureau of Mines, | 
75 pp., charc. (Bull. 432.) 

The aecident-frequency rate per million man-hours of work in quarrying 
related industries declined from 40.59 for 1937 to 38.19 for 1938. Aecident 
1938 resulted in the death of 82 employees, and in nonfatal injury, invol) 
disability for more than the remainder of the day on which it occurred, to 5 ( 
as compared with 77 deaths and 6,348 nonfatal injuries in 1937. 


An analysis of industrial accidents reported to the Bureau of Workmen’s Comper 
tion for Territory of Hawaii, as of July 1, 1940, to December 31, 1940, inclu: 
Honolulu, Department of Labor and Industrial Relations, Bureau of | 
search and Statistics, 1941. 20 pp.; mimeographed. (Bull. No. 5.) 

A report for the first half of 1940 was published by the Hawaiian bureau i 4 
separate pamphlet. 


Dust-explosion hazards in plants producing or handling aluminum, magnesium, | 
zinc powder. By Hylton R. Brown. Washington, U. 8. Bureau of Mine- 
1941. 11 pp., bibliography; mimeographed. (Information circular 7148 


Some preliminary data on methods for controlling the dust hazards in mechanicu! 
mining. By C. W. Owings. Washington, U. 8. Bureau of Mines, 194) 
12 pp.; mimeographed. (Information circular 7151.) 


Industrial Disputes 


Strikes in 1940. Washington, U. 8S. Bureau of Labor Stavistics, 1941. 36 pp. 
charts. (Serial No. R. 1282.) 


The minority union’s right to strike. By Seymour Cohen. (In Indiana Law 
Journal, Bloomington, Ind., April 1941, pp. 377—395.) 


Strike restrictions in union agreements. Washington, U. 8S. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, 1941. 19 pp. (Serial No. R. 1271, reprint from March 1941 
Monthly Labor Review.) 


International Labor Conditions 


Interamerican statistical yearbook. Prepared under auspices of Argentine Com- 
mission of High International Studies, Buenos Aires. New York, Macmillan 
Co., 1940. 612 pp. 

The section of this yearbook devoted to social questions contains statistics of 
hours of work, hourly wages, index numbers of cost of living, average retail prices, 
distribution of household expenditures, cooperatives, strikes and lock-outs, and 
national organizations of workers, at varying periods down to and including 1939, 
in countries of the Americas, with certain comparable statistics for a number of 
countries in otuer parts of the world. Printed in four languages—English, 
French, Portuguese, and Spanish. 


International labor, diplomacy, and peace, 1914-1919. By Austin Van der Slice. 
Philadelphia, University of Pennsylvania Press, 1941. 408 pp., bibliography. 
A history of the war aims of labor during the last war. The labor movement 
and action taken by different groups in connection with the war in France, Great 
Britain, and the United States, are described in detail. Other subjects include 
labor’s peace diplomacy, popular front organizations aiding labor’s peace program, 
the labor movement and President Wilson, the governments and labor, the Berne 
Conference and its aftermath, and labor’s lobbying at Paris. 


The International Labor Organization in the world crisis. By John G. Winant 
Washington, D. C., American Peace Society, [1941]. 4 pp. (Reprinted from 
World Affairs, December 1940.) 


A report to governments, employers, and workers of member states of International 
Labor Organization. By John G. Winant. Montreal, Canada, International 
Labor Office, 1941. 16 pp. 

Brief statement of some of the more important aspects of emergency planning 
in the International Labor Organization. 
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n America and the international labor standards. By D. H. Blelloch. (In 
International Labor Review, Montreal, April 1941, pp. 377-400.) 
Concise account of the relations of the international labor Office with the 
atin American Republics, with an appendix listing the international labor 
ventions ratified by the respective Latin American Republics. 


ond Labor Conference of the American States which are members of the Inter- 
national Labor Organization, Havana, Cuba, November 21—December 2, 1939. 
Montreal, Canada, International Labor Office, 1941. 284 pp. 

\ brief report on this conference was published in the January 1940 Monthly 

Labor Review (pp. 59-61). 


Labor Legislation 


Federal labor legislation, 1940. Washington, U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
1941. 10 pp. (Serial No. R. 1276, reprint from March 1941 Monthly 
Labor Review.) 


Labor legislation in thirteen southern States. By Addison T. Cutter. (In Southern 
Economic Journal, Chapel Hill, N. C., January 1941, pp. 297-316.) 


Cases and materials on labor law. By N. P. Feinsinger. Madison, Wis., College 
Typing Co., 1940. Various paging; mimeographed. 

The work covers primarily the field of relations of employers and employees 
acting collectively. Many ruling labor cases are cited, as well as legislation and 
regulations promulgated by Federal and State administrative agencies. The 
material is arranged in two parts, the first dealing with legislative and judicial 
control of labor relations, and the second, with administrative control. 


Should Congress pass new laws to control labor on national defense work? (In 
Congressional Digest, the Pro and Con Monthly, Washington, D. C., April 
1941, pp. 97-128.) 


Legal restrictions on employment of aliens in the American republics. Washington, 
U. 8S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1941. 32 pp. (Serial No. R. 1241, reprint 
from December 1940 Monthly Labor Review; Latin American series No. 7.) 


State antitrust laws. Washington, U. 8. Works Progress Administration, Market- 
ing Laws Survey, 1940. Ixxx, 880 pp. 
Volume 1 in the Marketing Laws Survey series of WPA publications. 


Labor Organizations and Activities 


Do you know labor? Facts about the labor movement. By James Myers. Wash- 
ington, National Home Library Foundation, 1940. 133 pp., bibliography. 


The International Brotherhood of Pulp, Sulphite, and Paper Mill Workers. By 
John P. Burke, President-Secretary. (In Labor Information Bulletin, U. 8. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, Washington, April 1941, pp. 4-7.) 


Sindicatos industriales y profesionales existentes en el pais |Chile| al 31 de Diciembre 
1940. (In Revista del Trabajo, Direcciédn General del Trabajo, Santiago, 
February-March 1941, pp. 46-91.) 

List, by Province, of all the craft and industrial unions in Chile as of December 
31, 1940, with address, number of members, and legal personality of each, at 
different dates. Preceding this list the Revista del Trabajo gives a summary 
table showing the total number of such unions, and the total number of members 
of each class, in the various Provinces. 


Labor’s aims in war and peace. By C. R. Attlee and others. London, Lincolns- 
Prager (Publishers), Ltd., [1940]. 154 pp. 
Monographs by leading members of the British Labor Party and manifestos 
on war aims by labor bodies. 


Trade unions fight—for what? By Herbert Tracey. London, George Routledge 
& Sons Ltd., 1940. 222 pp. 
Traces developments in Great Britain prior to and since the outbreak of war, 
showing the machinery established for industrial and labor control, and describes 
labor’s part in the Government’s councils. 
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Medical care: Economic and social aspects of health service. A quarterly jour), 
published for Committee on Research in Medical Economics, Ine., by Wj). 
liams and Wilkins Co., Baltimore, Md. Vol. 1, No. 1, winter issue, 14) 
105 pp. 

The journal was established to disseminate information concerning the econ, 
and social aspects of medicine; to promote a scientific approach to the subj 
and to stimulate practical action by the professions and the public in their com; 
interest. 


Medicine and human welfare. By Henry E. Sigerist. New Haven, Yale Uy)- 
versity Press, 1941. 148 pp., illus. 
A series of lectures on the history of medicine as related to human welfare. 





Michigan Medical Service: A voluntary prepayment plan for medical and surgical 
services operated by Michigan Medical Service in conjunction with Michigan 
Hospital Service. Chicago, American Hospital Association, Commission 
Hospital Service, 1940. 29 pp. 

This service is a State-wide nonprofit plan for the voluntary prepayment of 
medical bills by groups of employed persons and their families which was 0: 
ganized in March 1940. By October 1, 247,000 subscribers had enrolled in t}, 
hospital-service plan, and 69,300 of these subscribers were also participants in t}) 
medical-service plan. 


Non-profit hospitalization plans. By Jack Chamberlain. (In The Spectato: 
Philadelphia, Pa., December 12, 1940, pp. 10-14, 20.) 
The writer analyzes the provisions common to group hospitalization plans and 
compares their benefits and costs with the services offered by accident and healt}, 
companies. 


A study of medical problems associated with transients. By Charles F. Blankenship 
and Fred Safier. Washington, U. 8. Public Health Service, 1940. 132 pp., 
bibliography, charts, illus. (Public health bull. No. 258.) 

The report is concerned primarily with the transients’ need for medical assist- 
ance and the availability of such assistance. In addition to a study of the prac- 
tices of medical and social agencies in giving assistance to transients, case studies 
of 1,893 transient families and 9,040 unattached transients in 15 States were made. 


Criteria for determining eligibility for medical care. Four papers given at meeting 
of American Association of Medical Social Workers, Grand Rapids, Mich., 
May 31, 1940. Chicago, American Association of Medical Social Workers 
1940. 39 pp. 

The papers deal with the eligibility of patients for medical care in a voluntary 
out-patient department of a hospital, and cover respectively the viewpoints of the 
hospital administration, the public welfare agency, the community, and th: 
medical social services. 


Vinimum Wage 


Progress of State minimum-wage legislation, 1940. By Louise Stitt and Florence: 
P. Smith. Washington, U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1941. 9 pp. (Seria! 
No. R. 1278, reprint from March 1941 Monthly Labor Review.) 


State minimum salary standards for teachers, 1940. Washington, National Educa- 
tion Association of the United States, 1940. 95 pp., bibliography; mimeo- 
graphed. 

Some kind of minimum standard for teachers’ salaries is reported for 24 States 
in 6 others State-aid funds are apportioned in ways that tend to establish salar, 
standards, although definite minima are not fixed. 


Salaério minimo |Brazil|. Rio de Janeiro, Ministério do Trabalho, Industria, e 
Comércio, Servico de Estatistica da Previdéncia e Trabalho, 1940. 565 pp. 
Brazilian legislation, through August 31, 1940, on the subject of the minimum 
wage, together with statistics of actual wages and discussion of the theory of the 
minimum wage. 


Recent Publications of Labor Interest 1613 
Nutrition and Food 


The American and his food. By Richard Osborn Cummings. Chicago, University 
of Chicago Press, 1940. 267 pp., charts, illus. 
Traces the development of dietary habits in this country since 1789, showing the 
effe ct of custom and availability of various foods on food habits, effects of trans- 
portation and refrigeration in producing a more varied diet, results of scientific 
discoveries as to protective values of foods and education in these values, and effect 


of the Federal surplus marketing programs in promoting a better-balanced diet 
among persons on relief. 





Uni Essentials of nutrition. By Henry C. Sherman and Caroline Sherman Lanford. 
New York, Macmillan Co., 1940. 418 pp., charts, illus. 

This work, which is designed for use as a textbook, discusses the various food 

gical elements and their nutritional value; food costs and values; and how to make 


gan 


nutritional knowledge more effective. References for supplementary reading 
are given at the end of each chapter. 


The Nation’s [Great Britain’s] larder and the housewife’s part therein. A set of lec- 
tures delivered at the Royal Institution of Great Britain in April, May, and 
June, 1940, by J.C. Drummond and others. London, G. Bell and Sons, Ltd., 
1940. 146 pp. 

The subjects covered in the lectures include the medical aspects of the use of 
food, national food requirements, the development of the home production of food, 


tor the feeding of children, and the artificial preservation of food. 
Britain’s food supplies in peace and war. A survey prepared for the Fabian So- 
and ciety by Charles Smith. London, George Routledge & Sons, Ltd., 1940. 
-_ 290 pp. 
Both home-produced and imported foods are covered in this study, which deals 
ship with costs, distribution methods, production, and consumption of principal articles 
pp., of food, and discusses the need for a food policy, the problem of distribution, and 


food problems in wartime. 
s1St- 
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Youth Problems 
Paths to maturity: Findings of North Carolina youth survey, 1938-1940. By 


ide. Gordon W. Lovejoy. Sponsored by Cooperative Personnel Study, Uni- 
‘ing versity of North Carolina. Chapel Hill, 1940. xvi, 310 pp., bibliography, 
ch.. charts; mimeographed. (NYA and WPA official projects.) 
ers, As a result of this study the investigators made various recommendations, 
focused mainly upon the following major problems: (1) The age-grade distribution 
ary of youths attending school; (2) retaining youth in school until they have the 
the training requisite for social and vocational competence; (3) vocational guidance, 
the training, and placement; (4) working hours and wages of out-of-school youth; (5) 


dependent youth who are not attending school; (6) the enrichment of leisure-time 
activities of youth; and (7) provision of adequate medical care for all youth. 


Youth, family, and education. Prepared by Joseph K. Folsom for American Youth 
Commission. Washington, American Council on Education, 1941. 299 
pp., bibliography. 

Part I, on education for family living, is written chiefly from a sociological 
viewpoint. In Part II the significant features of the current activities, which 
may be considered education for family living, and related problems are dis- 
cussed. Evaluations and recommendations are presented in the final chapter. 
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Youth work programs—-problems and policies. Prepared by Lewis L. Lorwin 
for American Youth Commission. Washington, American Council of Educa- 
tion, 1941. 195 pp. 

According to the author, youth programs have been palliative, not preventive. 
The task ahead, he holds, is to make youth programs a part of a general scheme 
ie for the education and care of young people, on the one hand, and for a program 
- of social-economic progress, on the other. 

Youth-serving organizaltions—national nongovernmental associations. Prepared by 
M. M. Chambers for American Youth Commission. Washington, American 
Council on Education, 1941. 237 pp. 


Job campaigns for saan youth. Washington, U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statis- 


tics, 1940. Q9pp. (Serial No. R. 1214, reprint from November 1940 Monthly 
Labor Review.) 
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Wages of Common Laborers, 1940. 


The average hourly entrance rate of 
pay of adult male common laborers in 
20 industries in the United States was 
50.6 cents in July 1940. This repre- 
sented an increase of slightly less 
than 1 cent per hour as compared with 
the previous July. There were wide 
differences in the hourly rates between 
industries, the highest (63.6 cents) 
being for petroleum refining and the 
lowest (36.8 cents) being for the 
fertilizer industry. Page 1. 





Wage Rates in Hawaiian Industries. 


The situation of sugar workers in 
Hawaii at the present time compares 
favorably with that of agricultural 
workers on the mainland in respect to 
both rate of earnings and regularity of 
employment. The monthly wage 
rates of farm workers for the United 
States as a whole averaged $27.72 
with board and $35.63 without board 
in 1938. By comparison, in March 
1939, the average monthly earnings of 
nonsalaried male workers on Hawaiian 
sugar plantations amounted to $48.88. 
An article (p. 24) deals with the 
wages and working conditions of 
employees in the principal industries 
in Hawaii. 

Prices and the War. 

Up to the end of 1940 the level of 
commodity prices in the United States 
had not shown any very sharp advance 
as a result of the War and the defense 
program. In December 1940, the 
Bureau’s all-commodities index, based 
upon the wholesale prices of nearly 900 
products, was 6.8 percent higher than 
it was in August 1939, just before the 
European War started. Retail prices 
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had risen even less and by November 
15, 1940, the cost of living in American 
cities—including rents and services, as 
well as food, clothing and housefur- 
nishings—was only 1.5 percent above 
its August 1939 level. Page 49. 


Earnings of Federal Employees. 


Men constituted 82 percent of all 
Government employees at the end of 
1938. Of the women employed in 
Federal service, over half (56 percent) 
were doing clerical work. The level 
of average earnings was influenced 
more by the type of work done than 
by age of employee. Average earn- 
ings, exclusive of postmasters, ranged 
from $1,192 per year for unskilled 
trade and manual workers to $3,137 
for persons in technical, scientific, 
and professional occupations. These 
facts were disclosed by a study made 
jointly by the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
ties and the Civil Service Commission. 
Page 66. 


Earnings in the Jewelry Industry. 


Hourly earnings of workers in the 
jewelry industry averaged 58 cents in 
February 1940, 70 cents for males and 
38 cents for females. In the precious 
jewelry branch of the industry average 
earnings per hour were 94.8 cents. A 
marked feature of the wage structure 
of the industry was the concentration 
of earnings at exactly 30 cents in the 
plants making low-priced products. 
Page 184. 


Union Scales in Bakeries. 


The average hourly wage rate of 
union bakery workers in 62 cities was 
75.3 cents on June 1, 1940. This was 
2.7 pereent higher than on June 1, 
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1939. The average maximum hours 
allowed at straight time were 41.3 per 
week, 0.5 percent less than the average 
for June 1, 1939. Usually overtime 
was required to be paid for at the rate 
of time and one-half. Page 194. 


Union Wage Scales on Street Railways 
and Busses. 


The average hourly wage rate of 
union motormen, conductors, and bus 
operators in 55 cities was 76.1 cents 
on June 1, 1940. The index of union 
hourly wage rates was 110.4, an ad- 
vance of 1.1 percent since June 1, 1939, 
and 10.4 percent higher than in 1929. 
The basic working hours in a majority 
of the cities were 8 per day, with 6 
days generally constituting a week’s 
work. Page 201. 


Unemployment in March 1940. 

There were 52,840,000 workers jy, 
the labor force in the United Stato. 
during the week of March 24-30, | 40, 
according to preliminary figures ¢om_ 
piled by the Bureau of the Cen. 1s, 
Department of Commerce. Of these 
workers, 45,350,000 were reported as 
employed on private or nonemergenc, 
Government work; 5,110,000 were 
reported as seeking work, without an, 
form of public or private employment: 
and 2,380,000 were reported as at 
work on public emergency projects 
(WPA, NYA, or CCC). These fig- 
ures are based on a preliminary tabu- 
latior. of a cross section of the 1940 
Population Census returns and ar 
subject to correction when the fina! 
statistics become available. Page 102. 
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Price Controls in First World War. 


When the United States entered the 
World War in April 1917, prices were 
abnormally high because of heavy pur- 
chases made by the belligerent Euro- 
pean countries during 1915-16. By 
the summer of 1917, the need for price 
regulation was fully recognized in this 
country. The President, under the au- 
thority granted him for the duration 
of the war emergency, established the 
several agencies which controlled prices 
both for Government and civil pur- 
chases. Chief among these were the 
War Industries Board and the Food 
and Fuel Administrations. The con- 
sumer was the primary concern of the 
two latter agencies while the War 
Industries Board was chiefly interested 
in prices of industrial goods for military 
use. Price statistics now available 
give proof of the stabilizing influence 
of these wartime controls. Page 271. 


Effects of Rising Costs on Quality of 
Wearing Apparel. 

Prices of many consumers’ goods, 
particularly textiles and clothing, are 
fixed by custom at certain levels, 
generally known as ‘“‘price lines.” 
Adjustment to changing costs usually 
takes the form, initially, of altering 
quality in order to maintain these 
fixed wholesale and retail prices. On 
a rapidly rising market such as the 
present, where materiel costs have 
increased because of such factors as 
the diversion of looms to defense orders 
and the curtailment of imports, the 
problem of quality adjustments be- 
comes acute. During the past 18 
months the making of many different 
kinds of apparel sold on the American 
market has been modified in the effort 
to avoid departure from customary 


price lines. In many cases these 
changes have not been of a character 
to impair usefulness to any appre- 
ciable extent. In others, however, 
the changes have been more serious 
and raise the question as to whether 
outright increases in price may not 
often be preferzble to great changes in 
quality. Page 28S. 


Building Houses Cooperatively. 


During 1940 more than 150 single- 
family houses were built on the coop- 
erative basis by six cooperative organ- 
izations of persons desiring to own 
their own homes. In a seventh asso- 
ciation land had been obtained but 
ground had not yet been broken. A 
survey by the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, the results of which are given 
in the article on page 292, indicated 
that these projects represent various 
degrees of cooperative activity. In 
three organizations some or all of the 
actual building of the houses was done 
by the members themselves; in the 
others the building was done under 
contract. The money cost of indi- 
vidual dwellings ranged from about 
$1,500 to as high as $6,500, but several 
of the associations have been making 
savings which will be returned as 
patronage refunds after all the costs 
have been figured. To a large degree, 
however, the savings have gone into 
extra quality in the houses. 


Wartime Labor in China. 


More than 3 vears of warfare in 
China has resulted in a great shifting 
of Chinese labor and industry from 
the coastal regions to the southwestern 
frontiers. Rapid industrialization of 
this area, formerly a more or less barren 
wilderness, has created many new labor 
problems such as inadequate sanitary 
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and safety measures in the factories 
and workers’ homes and the tendency 


for living costs to outrun wage 

increases. Page 322. 

Labor Requirements in Aircraft In- 
dustry. 


The rapid expansion of the aircraft 
industry in the United States, as a 
result of the national defense emer- 
gency, is creating a steadily increasing 
demand for the necessary labor. In 
October 1940 it was estimated that 
there were 203,600 workers engaged in 
making air frames, air engines, and 
propellers. By August 1941, it is 
estimated that, with existing national 
appropriations for aircraft, this num- 
ber will have been increased to about 
455,500 workers. Page 327. 


Stabilizing the Millinery Industry. 

Cooperative efforts of employers 
and workers to rehabilitate the milli- 
nery industry in New York City and 
northern New Jersey are meeting with 
success. The economic conditions in 
the industry had been singularly 
unfavorable for a decade and in 1936 
the employers’ and workers’ organiza- 
tions joined in creating the Millinery 
Stabilization Commission. Plans and 
practices formulated and put into effect 
by this commission resulted in gains 
in employment and earnings for em- 
ployees and increased ‘business and 
earnings for manufacturers in 1938 and 
1939. Page 355. 


Effect of Minimum Wage in New York. 

The introduction of the minimum 
wage for women and minors in the 
beauty service, confectionery, and 
laundry industries in the State of New 
York has resulted in higher earnings 
for women in these industries. All 


classes of women have benefit 
showing that the minimum has 
become the maximum. A comparis 
of earnings and hours of women 
these industries before the minim», 
wage became effective and in 1939 ., 
1940 is presented on page 359. 


Wages and Hours of Union Motortr 
Drivers and Helpers. 


Average hourly rates for union tru: 
drivers and helpers as of June 1, 1940 
were 2 percent higher than comparah|e 
1939 scales. However, this represents 
the smallest year-to-year inéreas: 
since 1936. The actual average rate: 
in 71 cities as of June 1, 1940, wer 
80.5 cents for drivers and 66.1 cents 
for helpers. Maximum weekly hours 
declined 0.9 percent from the 1939 
average. The average full-time week 
ly hours for drivers and helpers wer: 
47.2. Scales of drivers and helpers 
working on other than a straight-time 
basis are not included in these figures 
Page 425. 


Licensing of Buiiding Contractors. 


Legislation has been enacted in 16 
States requiring the examination and 
licensing of contractors. These laws 
provide protection for both labor and 
the public by specifying qualifications 
as to general education, skill, and 
experience which a contractor or sub- 
contractor must meet before he may 
receive his license to do business 
within the State. The majority of 
the laws apply to contractors in 
general, but several are more limited 
in their coverage, applying only to 
public-works contractors, highway or 
street contractors, or residential-build- 
ing contractors. Practically all of the 
laws in this field have been enacted 
within the past 10 years. Page 395. 
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Employment and Earnings in 1940. 

Average hourly earnings rose signifi- 
cantly in 1940. The increase was only 
| minor part a result of higher rates 
of pay. Important factors were an 
increase in the amount of overtime at 
overtime rates and a rise in the pro- 
portion of workers in high-wage indus- 
tries. Overtime, which increased no- 
tably in defense industries, contrib- 
uted to higher weekly earnings. Em- 
ployment, hours, pay rolls, and per 
capita consumption increased, but 
many unemployed workers remained 
available for employment, not only for 
defense production but also in con- 
sumption-goods and service industries. 
Page 521. 


Week-end Shut-downs. 


A survey of the extent of week-end 
shut-downs in 394 large establishments 
in 11 key defense industries made by 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics shows 
that almost one-half of the plants 
were operating at least 6 days a week 
(page 539). Overtime was wide- 
spread—approximately 280,000 wage 
earners worked more than two and 
one-half million hours of overtime 
during the midweek of December 1940. 
Overtime per worker for the week 
ranged from slightly less than 5 hours 
in the explosives and smelting and re- 
fining industries to more than 11 hours 
in the shipbuilding, firearms, and ma- 
chine-tool industries. More than half 
of the plants were operating 5 or 5% 
days per week. Although over 80 per- 
cent of the plants were making use of 
multiple-shift operating schedules, only 
25 percent of the workers in these 
plants were engaged on other than the 
main shift. 

Strike Restrictions in Agreements. 


As a safeguard against stoppages of 





work because of industrial disputes, 
most collective agreements provide 
that disputes arising under the agree- 
ment shall be submitted to a neutral 
person or agency for final determina- 
tion if the parties cannot reach an 
understanding through pegotiation. 
The absence of such an arbitration 
provision usually reflects immaturity 
in the collective-bargaining relation- 
ship. Agreements providing for arbi- 
tration usually prohibit strikes and 
lock-outs while the agreement is in 
effect. To avoid interruptions of 
work after the termination date, it is 
commonly required that negotiations 
looking toward a new agreement shall 
be started within a specified time be- 
fore the existing agreement expires. 
The strike-restriction provisions in a 
number of industries connected with 
national defense are described in the 
article on page 546. 


Changes in Renis. 


Residential rents have remained 
relatively stable since the summer of 
1939 in most large cities of the United 
States, notwithstanding the increase 
in industrial activity and employment 
caused by preparations for national 
defense. The housing problem is ap- 
parently more acute, however, in some 
of the smaller cities where large 
defense orders have been placed. 
Data obtained by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics indicate that although 
there was an increase of only a little 
more than one-half of 1 percent in 33 
large cities from the summer and fall of 
1939 to the fall of 1940, there were ad- 
vances in rents amounting to 7.4 per- 
cent in South Bend, Ind., 3 percent in 
Camden, N. J., and Rock Island, IIL, 
and more than 2% percent in Bridge- 
port, Conn., Akron, Ohio, and Chester, 
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Pa. Rent increases have been most 
numerous at the lower rent levels and 
have occurred most frequently when 
a new tenant moved into a rented 
dwelling. Page 577. 


Consumers’ Cooperatives in 1940. 


An unusually successful year was 
experienced by the consumers’ co- 
operative movement in 1940. Among 
the favorable developments noted 
were increased business; improvements 
in operating efficiency, merchandising 
practice, and appearance of premises; 
undertaking of new services or expan- 
sion of existing ones; and a notable 
expansion of productive facilities. 
The outstanding developments during 
1940 are described in an article on 
page 638. 


State Minimum-Wage Legisiation. 


The number of State minimum-wage 
laws was not increased during 1940 
beyond the 26 which previously had 
been enacted. However, more than 
100,000 women were brought under 
the protection of the existing State 
minimum-wage legislation for the first 
time in 1940, when nine new wage 
orders were issued by seven States. 
All of these orders apply to industries 
not covered by the Federal Fair 
Labor Standards Act. Page 684. 


Earnings in 
dustry. 


Enameled-Utensil In- 


Workers making enameled utensils 
had average earnings in August 1940 
amounting to 52.2 cents an _ hour, 
according to a study made by the 





Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
hourly earnings of all males averap.< 
57.3 cents and those of all fem 
averaged 42.9 cents, Skilled ma'.. 
averaged nearly 70 cents, as compa: 
with 58.2 for semiskilled and 49.0 
unskilled. Office clerical wor! 
earned an average of 51.1 cents 
hour—66.0 cents for males and 4:9 
cents for females. Page 694. 


Social Insurance in Venezuela. 


Venezuela instituted a compulsor, 
social-insurance system by a law 
passed in July 1940, which provides 
sickness and maternity insurance ani 
insurance against industrial accident- 
and occupational diseases. The lay 
applies, in general, to persons who per 
form services under a contract of em- 
ployment or apprenticeship, but ex- 
cludes, for the present, certain classes 
such as agricultural and domestic 
workers. The sickness benefits in- 
clude medical and surgical care 
medical requisites, and a daily cash 
benefit in case of incapacity for work. 
Insured women are entitled to matern- 
ity benefits comprising the necessary 
obstetrical attendance and a duily 
cash benefit for 6 weeks before and 6 
weeks after confinement. The bene- 
fits in case of industrial accident or 
occupational disease include, in addi- 
tion to medical and surgical care and a 
daily cash benefit, pensions for partial 
or total disability, based on the degree 
of disablement, and, in case of death, 
a pension to surviving dependents. 
Page 635. 
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Living Conditions of Puerto Rican ciations. Cooperatives formed by stu- 


Workers. 


Various studies bearing upon living 
and health conditions of Puerto Rican 
workers point to widespread malnu- 
trition and poor health among the 
population. The studies already 
made, however, have dealt with par- 
ticular aspects of the problems or 
with limited groups of families. In 
order to secure a more reliable picture 
of the existing living conditions among 
the workers, a carefully planned sur- 
vey has been undertaken as a WPA 
project sponsored by insular agencies 
and having the cooperation of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics in the 
development of technical plans for 
the investigation. Field work started 
in January 1941. The survey is to 
cover a total of 5,000 families, repre- 
senting all major lines of employment 
and all parts of the Island. Page 785. 


Cooperatives in Latin America. 


As the Latin American countries are 
predominantly agricultural, it is natu- 
ral that farmers’ cooperatives have 
tended to grow faster than the con- 
sumers’ cooperatives. Exceptions to 
this are Colombia and Mexico. In 
Colombia consumers’ cooperatives lead 
in number of associations but as 
regards business done the credit 
cooperatives are first. In Argentina 
electrical associations are well devel- 
oped and, contrary to the situation in 
most countries of the world, are in 
urban instead of rural areas. In 
Argentina, Brazil, Chile, and Mexico, 
cooperatives tend to be formed in 
definite occupational groups (as rail- 
road employees and soldiers), although 
there are also open-membership asso- 


dents and teachers in the schools are 
found in Brazil and Mexico where they 
are an important feature of the co- 
operative movement. Page 810. 


Salaries and Working Conditions in 
Police Departments. 


With 19 police-department em- 
ployees for each 10,000 of population 
the annual per capita cost in 1938 was 
$4.39 in a large group of American 
cities. The average annual salary 
of the employees was $2,345. Exclud- 
ing the New York City department, 
the number of employees is reduced 
to 17 for each 10,000 of population, the 
cost to $3.74 per capita, and the 
average salary to $2,181. Occupation 
or rank accounted for the greatest 
variation in salaries. For example, 
the commissioner heading the New 
York City department received $12,- 
500 annually and cleaners in the main- 
tenance department received $960 a 
year. Average annual earnings de- 
creased directly with the size of city 
from $2,355 in cities of 500,000 popula- 
tion and over (excluding New York) 
to $1,907 in cities of 25,000 to 50,000. 
The majority of the employees worked 
8 hours a day with a fraction of a day 
or a full day off each week. Page 817. 


Hourly Earnings in the Drug Industry. 


Male employees in the drug, medi- 
cine, and toilet preparations industry 
in May 1940 earned an average of 65.9 
cents an hour, female employees, 46.3 
cents, and both sexes combined, 54.6 
cents. Hourly earnings were highest 
in the midwestern region (57.4 cents) 
and lowest in the southern region (44.2 
cents). Page 988. 
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Overtime Provisions in Union Agree- 


ments. 


Protection of hours standards by the 
requirement of a higher than regular 
rate of pay for overtime and holiday 
work has been a traditional policy 
with organized labor. The most com- 
mon overtime rate is time and a half 
the regular rate. Outside of contin- 
uous process and maintenance work, 
time and a half rates are usually pro- 
vided for Sunday and holiday work, 
as well as for Saturday work. Over- 
time and holiday wage provisions in 
the union agreements for the indus- 
tries closely related to defense activi- 
ties are not unlike those in other 
agreements. A detailed description of 
such overtime and holiday wage 
provisions in these defense industries 
appears on page 841. 


Child Labor on New York Farms. 


Last summer 472 children 10 years 
of age or under—30 of them under 
5—-were found working up to 10 hours 
a day, picking beans and berries on 
100 commercial farms in Erie County, 
N. Y. The survey which disclosed 
this fact and other undesirable con- 
ditions in connection with 
undertakings was made by the New 


these 


York State Department of Labo: 
The investigation covered 3,670 wor} 
ers of whom nearly three-fifths we, 
under 18 years of age. According : 
one inspector, children were preferr: 
to adults because the former were j 
many cases more successful picker 
than the older workers, as the old: 
folk get fatiguedinthesun. Page 864 


Improved Health Conditions. 


An uninterrupted series of mortalit 
records maintained by the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Co. for 30 
years, covering its many millions of 
industrial policyholders, shows that in 
1940 the death rate equaled the lowest 
figure ever registered for this group 
7.60 per 1,000 insured lives recorded 
in 1939. An all-time high of almost 
63 years in the average length of life, 
or expectation of life at birth, has now 
been reached. One of the most 
important public-health developments 
during the year was the sharp decline 
in the mortality from pneumonia 
which has resulted from the introduc- 
tion of highly effective serums and 
drugs. Increases in mortality among 
the policyholders last year were almost 
entirely due to the chronic diseases of 
middle and later life. Page 920. 
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Defense Housing Program and Progress. 


Coordination of the activities of the 
various governmental housing agencies 
and of private industry to meet de- 
fense housing problems is the function 
of the Division of Coordination of 
National Defense Housing. This Di- 
vision is in the Office of Emergency 
Management of the Executive Office 
of the President. The defense housing 
program has four parts—registration 
of all vacant housing, determination of 
housing needs, planning and construc- 
tion of the housing required, and man- 
agement together with the establish- 
ment of policies respecting rentals and 
tenant selection. Special legislation 
was passed in the summer and fall of 
1940 to make funds available for de- 
fense housing. The amounts and 
allocation of these funds and the hous- 
ing policies and practices adopted are 
discussed on page 1061. 


British Wartime Labor Control. 


Wartime labor control measures in 
Great Britain have developed gradu- 
ally since August 1939. The exten- 
sion has been somewhat more rapid in 
recent months, although the principle 
of voluntary cooperation between em- 
ployers and employees, which has been 
relied on throughout the war effort, 
continues to be basic in industrial re- 
lations. Use of the device of registra- 
tion for essential work is being extended. 
With stringency in manpower looming, 
measures are being taken to reduce the 
number of workers engaged in the 
manufacture of consumer’s goods and 
in the service trades; to bring citizens 
who are ordinarily not engaged in 
working for wages and salaries into 
war industries; and to keep persons 


engaged in essential work at their jobs. 
Page 1079. 


West Coast Shipbuilding Agreement. 


A master agreement involving all 
West Coast shipbuilding was ratified 
in April by both employers and em- 
ployees. Provision is made for a basic 
hourly wage of $1.12 for skilled 
mechanics and an 8-hour day and 40- 
hour week (Monday to Friday) with 
time and one-half pay on Saturdays 
and double pay on Sundays and holi- 
days. The agreement is for 2 years 
or for the emergency, whichever is 
longer. Strikes and lock-outs are 
prohibited during this period, but 
wage changes may be negotiated. 
Thus, the incentive for labor pirating 
has been removed. The West Coast 
agreement was achieved voluntarily 
by the labor unions, the shipbuilding 
employers, the United States Navy, 
the United States Maritime Commis- 
sion, and the Office of Production 
Management Page 1162. 


Characteristics of Skilled Labor in 
Shipbuilding. 


More than one-third of the skilled 
workers recently employed by a num- 
ber of the shipbuilders on the Atlantic 
Coast were recruited from manufac- 
turing industries and nearly one-fifth 
were obtained from the ranks of the 
unemployed. The workers came from 
43 States, Venezuela, Honduras, and 
the Canal Zone. Over three-fourths, 
however, were from the 6 Atlantic 
Coast States wherein the shipyards 
studied are located. One-fourth of 
the total number were 45 years and 
over and 46 percent of all new workers 
were under 56 years of age, the upper 
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IV This Issue 
limit covered by the Selective Service 


Act. Page 1142. 


Man-Hour Employment in 


Industries. 


Defense 
Seventeen defense industries were 
averaging enough overtime in January 
1941 to be equivalent to the addition 
of 6.6 percent to the working force. 
Striking increases in employment oc- 
curred during the past year in many 
defense industries and many plants 
adopted two- and three-shift operation. 
In these industries man-hours rose by 
37 percent and employment by 28 
percent. Over the year, total man- 
hours increased by more than 100 per- 
cent in aircraft, ammunition, and fire- 
arms manufacture. Page 1180. 


New Agreements in the Dress Industry. 

The new agreements in the New 
York dress industry contain a number 
of unique features. Among them is the 
provision that detailed rules and regu- 
lations designed to improve manage- 
ment efficiency are to be worked out 
under the agreement in order to effec- 





er’ 


in Brief 


tuate the policy that each associat i 
member “shall operate his shop at . 
times in an efficient and well-order. 
manner.’’ Under the impartial chai 
man a special department is esta! 
lished to advise employers on how { 
attain the efficiency 
forth in the agreement. 


Set 


standards 

Page 1164. 
Senioruy Provisions in Union 
ments. 


d \gre é 


The principal aim of a seniority pr: 
gram is to afford the maximum security 
and reward to those who have_ ren 
dered longest service with the em 
ployer. Seniority also tends to elim- 
inate favoritism and discriminatio: 
in various phases of the employment 
relation. The application of seniority 
raises difficult questions for both the 
employer and the union, such as the 
area within which seniority rights are 
to be established; the results of dis- 
placing junior employees who are both 
competent on the job and loyal union 
members; and the degree to which 
competence and ability should be con- 
sidered along with seniority. Page 1167 
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Hours and Efficiency in British Indus- 
try. 

Current increases in daily and 
weekly working hours under the de- 
fense program focus attention on 
British experiences during the last and 
present wars. Although this expe- 
rience does not enable us to set an 
absolute level of hours that may be 
worked safely, it indicates the con- 
sequences from excessive lengthening 
of working hours. Except for short 
periods, a considerable extension of the 
usual hours of work does not result in 
a sustained proportionate increase in 
output. The high production level 
which follows the introduction of over- 
time soon gives way to a pace which 
the worker feels he can safely maintain 
over a longer period. Rest periods 
keep production at higher levels, short 
multiple shifts are better than long 
shifts, and 1 day’s rest in 7 is essential. 
Page 1337. 


Interstate Migration of Workers. 


Interstate migration of United States 
citizens is a domestic problem of such 
importance that it requires immediate 
attention and cannot be postponed for 
the duration of the national defense 
emergency, according to the final re- 
port of the Select Committee of the 
House of Representatives appointed to 
investigate the subject. In order to 
meet the problems created by present 
migrants and the new migrant army 
which will be released when the de- 
fense emergency is over, the committee 
recommends legislation to regulate the 
activities of interstate labor contrac- 
tors, the extension of camps for agri- 
cultural migrants and of the activities 


of the Farm Security Administration 
for low-income farm families, and de- 
velopment of opportunities for migrant 
families to return to independent 
farming. Page 1347. 


Union-Management Cooperation. 


The term “union-management co- 
operation”’ usually refers to programs 
of joint participation of labor and 
management to improve the economic 
condition of a company or an industry, 
thereby bringing benefits to both em- 
ployers and workers. The object may 
be to eliminate waste, to improve the 
quality of production, to increase out- 
put, or to modernize equipment. Such 
cooperation is in an experimental stage 
in American industry, with a few out- 
standing successes as well as failures. 
Some examples of union-management 
cooperation are given on page 1351. 


Types of Work of Federal Personnel. 


Federal personnel, other than de- 
fense, increased by 4 percent and pay 
rolls by 5 percent from December 1939 
to December 1940. Of the 15 groups 
of Federal employees outside of na- 
tional defense, general information and 
research services showed the greatest 
rise in number of employees—145 per- 
cent—incident to the taking of the 
decennial census. Personnel was re- 
duced in public works, Indian services, 
agriculture, welfare, industrial and 
commercial development, and conser- 
vation. Monthly pay rolls also de- 
clined in all of these branches except 
agriculture and welfare, which showed 
slight increases. Civilian employment 
in national defense activities rose 86 
percent and pay rolls 95 percent, over 
the year. Page 1360. 
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Shift Operations in the Machine-Tool 
Industry. 


Two- and three-shift operation pre- 
vailed in machine-tool plants during 
March 1941. Practically all workers 
were putting in 8 to 20 hours of over- 
time weekly, the average being 12.5 
hours. Comparatively few establish- 
ments were using a full complement of 
men on either the second or third shift. 
The 7 plants operating on a single-shift 
basis employed about 3 percent of the 
wage earners; the 57 plants operating 2 
shifts had 52 percent; and the remain- 
ing 26 plants operating 3 shifts repre- 
sented 45 percent of the total. Second- 
and third-shift work in many plants 
was limited to operations in ‘‘bottle- 
neck”” departments and to mainte- 
nance and repair work. Page 1380. 


Compulsory Civil-Defense Work in 


Great Britain. 


Compulsory recruitment for civil- 
defense work is authorized by the Brit- 
ish National Service Act of 1941. It 
provides for calling on men of military 
age and conditionally registered con- 
scientious objectors to perform civil- 
defense work on broadly the same lines 
as for the armed forces. Conscription 
for civil defense became necessary 
owing to the shortage of full-time 
workers in certain districts and because 
the part-time citizen force, though 
valuable, was insufficient to meet the 
requirements. It is proposed to draw 
on older men of military age for com- 
pulsory civil defense rather than to 
draft younger men. Members of the 
civil-defense force are now in the serv- 
ice of the Crown instead of the local 
authority, as was formerly customary. 
Persons accepted for duty are required 
to continue civil-defense service until 
the end of the present emergency. 
Page 1393. 





Voluntary Sickness and Disability 
surance. 


Voluntary measures for provid 
protection against the economic hb. 
ards of sickness and disability 
described in a recent report of | 
Social Security Board. Sickness 
surance is .provided by commerc 
companies and in the form of coope: 
tive insurance developed by frater: 
societies, employee-mutual benefit « 
sociations, and trade-union beneti: 
associations. There is no adequat 
information as to the number 
persons in the United States who a: 
insured against sickness on a voluntar 
basis, but it is said that it is safe t. 
say that only a small fraction of th 
public is adequately protected an 
even for those persons holding som: 
type of disability insurance, the pro 
tection is fragmentary and inadequate 
Page 1414. 


Earnings in the Seamiess-Hosier, 


Industry. 


Hourly earnings of workers in seam- 
less-hosiery mills averaged 41.2 cents 
in September 1940—an increase of 
approximately 17 percent over the 
average of 35.1 cents for September 
1938, just previous to the application 
of the first minimum wage order 
under the wage and hour law. Over 
three-fourths of the workers were 
earning 32.5 to 47.5 cents an hour 
in 1940, when the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics made its survey, and 
almost half earned between 32.5 
and 37.5 cents hourly. One-fifth 
earned exactly 32.5 cents, the mini- 
mum hourly rate of pay established 
for this branch of industry by wage 
order. Page 1514. 
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